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MARIE MORRISEY 


“THE FAVORITE AMERICAN CONTRALTO” 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 











INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Coneert and School Positions 

MRS. BABCOCK, 
Caswecrey Hatt, New Yore 


Secured. 


Telephone 9634 Circle. 


Miss Susaw S. 
Expert 
coaching. 


Mas. Henry Suock 
Positive 
BreathCon BOICE 

VOCAL STUDIOS Diction in all 
languages, 


trol, Perfect 
Placing 
65 Central Park West, cor. 66th St. 
Telephone, 7140 Columbus 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
y. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
usic. Special coaching for church trials. 
New York School, 60: Carnegie Hall, 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place, 





J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 
AMERICAN SINGING MASTER 

The Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Avenue 
Telephone, Plaza 6862. 


Address 
New York City 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO. 
Technic—I nterpretation—-Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 
Residence, 680 St. Nicholas Ave., N. Y. 





NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZ0.CONTRALTO, 


Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N, Y. 
Vocal Studio: so W. 67th St., N Tel. 1405 Col 


MME 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


out BE. 6and St., New York. Tel, aa8s Plaza 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE, 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall 


Muil Address: Fifth Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y, 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


East 6and Street, New York, 
- Telephone: 610 Plaza. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
606 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1950 Circle. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Address personally, & West gist St. 
Phone 3552 River. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts. 
instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
The Spencer Arma, 140 W. Sixty-ninth Street, 
Telephone, Columbus 3996. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mus. Awna E, Zreocta, Director. 


sad (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
rer New York City, 


Tel. 1274 Bryant. 





‘ro JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
_ Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 

responsible positions. 

For all particulars apply to 


154 West s7th St. 


Hall, - - - - 
ye Goreng Tel. Circle 1472. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL 
The Rutland, 256 


STUDIOS 
West s7th St., New York. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 


172 West 79th St., New York. 
Telephone 7993 Schuyler. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
337 West 85th St., New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, BARITONE 


Teacher of singing. Lecture and recitals. 


130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side 





MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 

VOICE 
210 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Madison Square 382. 


STUDIO 
Telephone: 





EDITH EVANS 
Accompanist for past three seasons for 
me, tdeanane Heink 
COACHING and ACCOMPANYING 
Studio: 309 West o2d Street, New York. 
Telephone: Riverside 6854. 





Mme. GILDA RUTA 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR PIANO 


110 E. 8iet Street, New York City. Tel. 2307 Lenox 





EDMUND J HELEN ETHEL 
Mix! Boe, 

VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Karle 


rel 


Teacher of Theo 


1 Carnegic Hall Circle 1920 


Giuseppe CAMPANARI, BARITONE, 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
acéept pupils, 

End ‘Avenue, New York City. 

Telephone, 3469 River. 


664 West 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING, 
Studio: 257 West ro4gth Street. 
"Phone, 2859 Academy. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
1a2 Carnegie Hall, 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


New York City 
Studio Address, Carnegie Hall 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studio: 249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

Specialist in Sight Singing (Solf ). 
(Musical Director of Bapt Temple oir) 
Scientifically taught — Successfully put into prac 
tical use. 


Large Public—Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual work at any time, 
220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5469) Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
will receive a —~ wie agi <d uaa 


New York City. 





Phone, 3187 Gramercy. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
7o1 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





MAESTRO NINO TETAMO, 
VOICE PLACING—OPERA REPERTOIRE. 
Season 1918-19. 

21 West 37th Street, New York. 

“In recommending most highly Maestro N. 
Tetamo, I am not writing for courtesy but for 

conscience.” 
Vicror E. Ortanpo, Premier of Italy. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 

Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
TEACHER AND COACH. 
209 West 7oth Street, New York City. 


VOCAL 


Address: 





GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 


Studio, 2231 Broadway 
(Elevator entrance, 80th Street) 


Tel. 4075 
Schuyler 


co 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 

Convuctor Neicusornoop SympHOny OrcHesTra 
Director East Sipe House Setriament Music 
Scnoot, 

Teacher or Viotin Ensemace, Taeory or Music. 
Orchestral Training School, 864 Carnegie Hall, 
ew York. 





FREDERICK E, BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
8s1-g2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuseri 
Society; Organist and Director, Willis Ave. M. 
Church, Vested Choir, The Bronx. 439 Fifth Ave- 
nue. Tel, 4292 Murray Hill, Residence, Park Hill, 
Yonkers, New York. 





CARL FIQUE Prano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600, 


Studio: - 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


ART OF SINGING, 


1425 Broadway (Met-opclitan Opera House Bldg.) 
New York, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


All mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y 
Phone, Bryant 1274. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
50 West 67th Street New York 


Phone, Columbus 8462. 





HARRY M. GILBERT 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
61 West soth St., N. Y 


Tel. Circle sse9 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Soprano—Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method. 
Address, J. Cartart, 601-602 Carnegie Hall 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH. 


Authorized Teacher cf the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio: 115 Hamilton Place 


Telephone, Audubon 960. 
Downtown Studio: Steinway Hall 





BERNHARD STEINBERG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
316 West Ninety-fourth Street, New York City 
Tel. go28 Riverside 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 230 E. 6and St 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F, & H. CARRI, Directors 


FOR 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 7and Street, 


Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

76 East 86th St. 

"Phon:: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and concert- 
izing in Berlin Will accept engagements and a 
limited number of pupils. 

Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346. 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 
Elementary and advanced singing lessons and 
coaching. 
Critical examination of song manuscripts. 
228 West 58th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 5575 





DATSY NELLIS 


AMERICAN PIANIST 
Concerts, Recitals. 
Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 
Steinwav Piano Used. 
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ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
Studio: 537 W. 12ist St., N. Y. - Phone: 5120 Morningside 
1101 Carnegie Hall, Tuesday and Friday Mornings 


MINNIE TRACEY 


yore ——— rano 


Studio. f Welce O Opera and Cee 
io for 
222 West Fourth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


ADELAIDE PIERCE 


CONTRALTO 
Warren Concert Bureau, Schiffmann Bldg., St. Pal, Mina, 


T. EARLE YEARSLEY 


TENOR 
122 Whitfield Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Louise St. John ea 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE. 


Columbia School of ee 
. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Musical Management 
371 Marlborough Street - 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
62 West 45th Street NEW YORK 


“Not all ma become Artists, But everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-S Vocal Music 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Compossr, Voice INSTRUCTOR AND. Coacx. 
Assistant Teacher to Al Hei 
229 West rogth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


ae” WILLARD rs: 


162 KIMBALL BUILDING, 


WASSILI gt 


CONDUCTOR, 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
135 East 66th St., New York City 


BIRDIGE BLYE x: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 






































Plaza 5503 











Special course in’ t, Diction, 
Respiration. Pupils prevaet ‘or Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio, Teacher of Li wrence and many 


others in Opera and Concert. Injured Be nag re 
stored, cause demonstrat 


rated, defects rem 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, mig Ohio. 


Bi WILD: Organs 


Studio 1203 Kimball Building . 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 








REGINA 


HASSLER-FOX 


AMER 
MEZZO CONTR. ALTO 
Personal Representative: 
L. S. FOX, 133 Fifth Ave., New York 








MUSICAL 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall New York 


ALOIS TRNKA 


Concert Violinist 
137 West 110th Street, New York 
Manarement: ANNIE FRIEDBERG. 1425 Broadway N. Y. 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Barean, Schiffmann Bidg., St. Paal, Miss. 


RAYMOND WILSON 


PIANIST aMiemasenmt: STRACURE MUSICAL, BUREAU | 


UEMMEL! 


Concert wis “gore 
2108 Lafayette Ave., 


RIEGGER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Oratorio — Recital 


Exclusive Management, Annie Friedberg. 1425 Broadway, New York 


BESSIE RICKER 


Interpreter of Child Verse 
Stories 


and Song 
Address: ARTISTS’ GUILD, Union Avenue, 
St. Lous, Mo. 


o . See 
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vee = ty Jalon Theological Brick Temple 
a ei Vie Ane ee Ave.. 
DEPT. OF MUSIC 
Custer f< 
. 0 Ta. sindinain 





KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO |= 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Mareel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West s7th St., Tel. 664: Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE 222222 | 4 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “‘xcc.mpenios” 


JOINT RECITALS 
630 Fime Arts Bidg.. Chicago. Il, 
Phone. Harrison 5963 


KIRPAL 


Teacher of Singing 


Correct Breathing, Voice Plac- 
ing, Repertoire, Coaching 


Teleph 
4478 Mores in & 53 East 34th Street 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


ia tc 1100 
Instruction 


Seiste wit with Po Ai York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

Grupee. Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City 














THmDPOmps 








@ RAGNA LINNE 


VOCAL STUDIO 


KIMBALL HALL 
CHICAGO 





CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


PESCIA 


111 WEST 72ND ST., NEW YORK. LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 





MUSIC 


ANNA CHANDLER GO 


year. Positions guarant teed to 
circulars sent on request. Pu 
State. 


RESSION 
MODERN | LANGUAGES 
THE LEXINGTON bn OF MUSIC (Thisteenth Year of the Organization) 
‘ounder and Director Faculty 


Every advantage sae incident to a broad . oy a. 
may enroll at any time. 


ART 


Lexington, Ky. 
of Artist Teachers 
Coll in a throughout the 
t for ‘young ‘lad Catalog and d 
Lonlagton—he Lootaay Center of the 





COURIER 
SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs, Musicals, etc. 


FRED. V. SITTIG Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th St., New York City Phone, Schuyler 9520 


LOUIS STILLMAN 


TEACHER OF PIANO LITERATURE 
Studio: 148 West 72nd Street 
Phone 6156 Columbus 


Helen DE WITT JACOBS 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
138 South Oxford Street - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


International College 


MUSIC, EXPRESSION, DANCING 
EXCELLENT DORMITORY ADVANTAGES 
63 Auditorium Building Chicago 


HERBERT MILLER tation 


716 Fine Arts Building Chicago 


HERMAN KOSSOFF 


PIANIST-TEACHER 


RELAXATION TAUGHT 
400 Manhattan Ave.. New York Phone: Morningside 846 


FINNEGAN" 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 
Concert Direction ERNEST BRIGGS 
1400 Broadway, New York 

Personal Address: 
479 West 146th Street, New York 





New York 






































SEE AD 
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LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 


SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Magion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutchesou, ohn Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton 
Marshal ske O'Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel 
Wilbur, “Umberto Sacchetti, Marion eeks, and 
other singers in opera and church work, 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


2 LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRAL TS 
624 Michigan A Chicago, Il. 


sBUTLER cn 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
oat Fine Arts Building, Chicago, IL 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Management: Antoala Sawyer . ye no Hall, New York 


MARJORIE KNIGHT 


SOPRANO 




















Concert and Oratorio 
400 Riverside Drive, New York 


EMILY CHURCH BI BENHAM 


Managements Bia May Salih, ‘Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

















| Lazar $. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tue Aat oy Sincine 


Indorsed by Sreligpia, Brogi, 
i Sammarco, Ruffo, Didur, Sem- 
i} bach, Zerola, ete. 

Studio: 

u Carnegie Hall, New York City 


MORRISEY 











CONTRALTO 
> 
Exclesive Management: ALMA VOEDISCH 
25 W. 42nd Street New York 
REBECCA CLARKE Soxsist 


Lessons in VIOLA, HARMONY and ENSEMBLE 
Address care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave.. New York 
Kimball Hail 


tain HOFFMANN a2 


Home Address: Str, Pawi. 


S. Wasnt SARE, 


js mes Chur 
aad and Wa nut Sis, Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS, INSTRUCTION. 


LJUNGKVIST ieco: 


Royal Opera House, Stockholm 
1544 Aeolian Hall, New York 





PIANIST 











Ss 
A 
M 
U 
E 





ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building Chicago 


FOSTE MEZZO- 


TE R CONTRALTO 


Address: J. B. Foster, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Phone 6400 Riverside 


Karl SCHNEIDER 
And Assistants 
THE ART OF SINGING 
REPERTOIRE Concert, Oratorio, Orzra 
Lenox,” Spruce and 13th Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


LILY STRICKLAND 


COMPOSER 


THE IRADELL, 420 W. 119th Street, N. Y, 
Telephone Morningside 6720 








“The 








“THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 











is successfully sung by Louie Graveure, Charles 
W. Clark, Hartridge Whipp snd many others 


Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York. 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 8570 Bryant 





NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 
Granberry Piase School, 839 Carnegie Hall } NEW YORK 





THOMAS ASKIN 


BARITONE - Musical Adaptations 
loying song, recitation and gesture 
(at ae ait Los Angeles, California. 


DOUGLAS POWELL 


pecialist in Voice Placement, Opera Concert and 
Recital Repertoire, Studios: Met: om era 
House Bldg., jy 1438 Broadway, N. Y. Phone: Bryant 
1274. Teacher o Clara Loring, and many others 
prominent in the Operatic and Concert worlds. 








SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Colambes 2329 





Tel. Morningside 4860 


Soprano 
Consort, Orateris, Reoltal 
Address: 


Music League of America 
1 West Mth Street, New York 





22 West 136th Street 








OLD & NEW 
VIOLINS 
BEST STRINGS 


GRAND PRIZES 
Crmcaco #93 ST. Lous 1904 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


SEND FOR 279 FWTH AVE 
OurR wi 








Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 


America’s Celebrated Exponent ot the tamous Garcia Vocal Method 
Grand Prix of Paris Exposition 1900 
Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. Available for Lectures on Opera and 


Musical 
Vocal Studio: 952 Eighth"Ave.. N. Y. 


Appreciation. 
Summer School, Point Chaut Chaut 


Laws, N.Y 
. 
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1854———_ NEW 





BRADBURY 


YORK——1918 











SMusic Lessons 


UNDER MASTER TEACHERS 


2 At Home 


ee ete Course 


J - 
yM Wonderfui home a music lessons under 
ai wreat anerteen, and European teachers. 
asin Paderewaki, er teachers guide and coach 
one a marvel of simmpiielt and completen: 


Any Instrument or oice St telling 

are interested in--Piano, Harmon 

Music, Violin, Cornet, Bendolin, 

Organ—end we will oang one Us Peat 

all instrumental and y: Bend’ Ow. 
UNIVERSITY EX ENSION CONSERVATORY 

4816 Siegel-Myers Bidg. Chicago, Illinois 


LILLIAN A teacher of broad experi- 
ence who understands the 
psychology of the pisno 
student 
Studio: 540 W< st 112th St. 


New York City 


PIANISTE Phone: Cathedral 6292 


BURLEIGH 


STATE UNIVERSITY 
Missoula Montana 


:CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
Coaching in Opera and Concert 
1425 Broadway. N.Y. (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 











’ MARGOLIS x 


L628 Riverside Drive, H.¥. Phond, Morningside 4863 


tucker DOOLITTLE 


TUCKER 
PIANIST AND COACH 


536 W. 112th Street, N.Y. Telephone Cathedral 3891 


MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1435 Secobuer, New York 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 











Pupils Accepted Fine Aris Bidg., Chicago | 





HAROLD GLEASON 


ORGANIST 


Hay) Aer! Presbyterian Church New York Cit v4 


INSTRUCTIO: 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


poner Ve Vocal Coach 
664 a ‘ 1 NEW YORK 
Telephone 4899 Morningside 


/ eocbon € 
‘i i Hei 


J. WARREN Condactor —Coach— Accompanist 


STUDIO HALL: 


Madison Avenue 
ROY DAVID BROWN 


New York 
PIANIST 


Phone 427 Murray Hill 
Assistant to the late EMIL LIEBLING 
Lyon & Healy Building Chicago 




















SABA DOAK 


SOPRANO 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO 
Address: Plaza Hotel, Chicago 


Mme. MARIE ZENDT 


505 Kimball Hall Phone Ravenswood 3701 
Chicago, Ti 





s,HUGO 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
INSTRUCTION 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Marray Hill 991 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART 4” branches taught 
Detroit, Mich. 


Boris L. Canapol, Director 


cuRLES | CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk” 


Address: Core of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTOR 


[REUTER 


PIANIST 


H 6248S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Mgt.: Haensel & Jones, Acolian Hall, New York. 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, 1st Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viola 
Helen Reynolds, znd Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 
Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 

















M. EB. FLORIO 


Renowned Grand Opera Tenor 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Recognized Internationally as one of the greatest specialists in 
the scientific Italian voice placing, which enables the vocal 


POSTATA,” 


“VOCE 


student to sing’piano as well as forte with amazing resonance. Full course 
in Grand and Light Opera, Concert, Church. 


Stadio: 177 West 88th Street, New York 


Telephone: 7127 Riverside 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 





HE Conover is one of the few 
today which . still ie built by its ag 


maker 8 


@ Its continued use in euch institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 


qualities and durability 


great Pianos of 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 





THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: =: 


MAKERS 











The 





House of 
Taylor 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


BROADWAY, 32d and 33d Streets, NEW YORK 
Direct Entrance to Broadway Subway and Hudson Tubes 
One Block from Pennsylvania Station 

Equally Convenient for Amusements, 








Shopping or Business 


RATES $2.00 PER DAY AND UP 


A SPECIALTY 


155 Pleasant Rooms, with Private Bath, 


$3.00 PER DAY 


he Martinique Restaurants Are Well Known for 


Good Food and Reasonable Prices 











Agnes LAPHAM 


PIANIS 
621 Fine Arts Building, eal 


Accompanist 
BLAI R Teacher 


740 Sherbrooke St., West, MONTREAL, CAN. 


¢ VIERHELLER j; 


Voice Culture and Artistic Sineins 
R 501 Nixon Building, Pittsburg, 


IDA GEER WELLER 


Mezzo-Contral 
CONCERT RECITAL ‘ORATORIO 
175 Lexington Avenue Buffalo, N. Y. 


YON STUDIOS 
s. CONSTANTINO } YON 


PIE 
Directors. 
Vocal, piano, organ and vomposition. 
8s3 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 951 Circle. 


Hyde Park 4969 


BARITONE 


Specialist in Voice 
Production 


PIANIST 





FA 

















DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART | 


“Strongest Faculty in the’Middle West” 


A school which offers every advantage incidental 
toa broad musical education. Fifty artist teachers. 
Highest standards. 


For Catalog address Business Manager, 
1117-1119 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Artistic environment. 











Master School of Music 


110 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Courses taught by a competent and experienced 
faculty embrace nearly every phase of music— 
Theoretical, Vocal and. Instrumental. Additional 
courses in ‘dramatic trai \ing and rhythmic dancing 
are offered. Languages. 

Particular stress is laid on interpretation, and the 
work is planned to develop indivi ual musical taste 
and understanding in each student. Graduates of 
the Master Music Scheol are never machine-like 
singers or performers. 

‘The school dormitory offers an opportunity for 
out-of-town girls to benefit by the artistic life of 
New York and live in a cultured, home-like atmos- 
phere. For catalog address the Registrar. 
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BRILLIANT “SAMSON” COMMENCES 
METROPOLITAN OPERA SEASON 


Gay Audience, in Post-War M Mood, Makes Noisy Dem- 
onstrations—Caruso Sings Tenor Role—Couzinou, 
New Baritone, Heard—Monteux Leads Pre- 
miére—Prospects Favorable for a Nota- 
ble Operatic Campaign 
_It is not necessary at this stage of New York’s musical 
history to point out the important place which the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House occupies in the artistic life of our 
community. It is a generally understood and accepted 
fact that the musical season of New York is officially at 
full blast after the Opera opens, and that its annual pre- 
miere is the signal for the commencement of the social 
functions which make up the formal part of fashionable 

life here. 

~ The 1918-19 beginning at the Metropolitan was made 
last Monday evening, November 11, with 
Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah,” be- 
fore a house packed with a joyous, appre- 
ciative, festive multitude. The reason for = 
their gladness was not based alone on = 
their love for opera, but reflected also the = 
happy spirit abroad generally in the world 

this week, and particularly in America, 
over the successful termination of the 
war waged by democracy against the 
vested autocrats of Europe. 


War Difficulties Overcome = 


New Yorkers all feel proud that the = 
Metropolitan Opera survived the war 
period and lost not a single performance 
during all the disturbances and vicissi- = 
tudes of the past four years. When the = 
war began in 1914 and became general, 
it looked for a time as though opera, a 
super-luxury, would be one of the first 
things to disappear in the stern mode of 
life which loomed up for Europe. Owing 
to the difficulties of travel, it was feared 
that not enough of the foreign members 
of the Metropolitan forces could reach 
New York in order to make performances 
possible. However, when it was seen that 
Germany, Austria, France, Italy, and Rus- 
sia put no obstacles in the way of their = 
musical sons and daughters who had en- 
gagements in America, and when, fur- 
thermore, the war quickly demonstrated 
that music was the most potent force in = 
sustaining the morale of the civilians and | 
the fighters, there was no further thought 
of banning opera in this country, espe- 
cially as the belligerent countries of Eu- 
rope all kept up that form of tonal ac- = 
tivity without interruption. ‘Then came 
our own entrance into the conflict, the 
growing feeling of Americans against bel- 
licose Teutonic artists resident here, and 
the ousting of Wagner operas and their 
casts from the repertoire of the Metro- 
politan” Loose talk was heard at several 
periods that the institution contemplated 
closing its doors while the war lasted; but 
such reports never were authentic. At 
no time did the Metropolitan directorate 
consider the abandonment of its perform- 
ances, or even the curtailment of the sea- 
son, or the size of the company. 

Giulio Gatti-Casazza, the managing di- 
rector, has come through his long and 
trying ordeal successfully and may point | 
proudly to the fact that he made‘not one = 
political, tactical, or musical mistake from = 
1914 to 1918, although all the nationalities 
were represented in his company and in & 
his repertoire. After the dropping of & 
Wagner, the doughty impresario refash- 
ioned his scherne of operas, and by giving 
wider scope, especially to the French and 
Russian works, he managed to keep alive 
the interest of the public and to retain 
the patronage of the subscribers. Of re- 
cent seasons New York has even had ire 
complete novelties at the Metropolitan, a_ lil i 
few of them being “Le Coq d’Or,” “Fran- 
cesca da Rimini,” “Marouf,” “Shanewis,” “The 
bury Pilgrims,” “St. Elizabeth,” “Lodoletta,” etc. 

Among Those Present 

Last Monday evening the audience was as large as at 
any previous opening, and much more picturesque, for 
American and foreign military uniforms dotted the loges, 
parquet and balconies. In the lobbies were the familiar 
faces and figures of other seasons, the opera house exec- 
utives, singers, teachers, critics (amateur and profes- 
sional), managers, “I-told-you-so’s,” “I-remember-when’s,” 
musically inclined business men, doctors, lawyers, and 
painters, students of music, claquers or paid applauders, 
operatic agents, and tenors who think themselves better 
than Caruso, Martinelli, Crimi, Carpi, Diaz and Kingston 
combined, and unsuccessful impresarios who consider that 
they could fill the Gatti-Casazza job much more capably 
than he does. 

All these persons heard “Samson and Delilah” sung by 
a cast consisting of Caruso, Louise Homer, Rothier, a 
new baritone, Couzinou, etc. Pierre Monteux conducted. 

There is nothing new to say about Saint-Saéns’ tune- 
ful and beautifully scored opera, with its rich choruses, 
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A peda, N.Y. 
young American composer and pianist, 
style have aroused the interest of the entire musical world, 
musical ideas, Mr. Ornstein has repeatedly proved that in the interpretation of 
the works of others he is an artist of the first rank. 
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its several appealing arias, and its renowned bacchanale. 
The work sounded its usual dignified and ingratiating 
message. Leader Monteux showed last season that he is 
an adept in revealing the best points of the French opera 
scores, and he emphasized effectively all the drama, the 
color, and the delicacy of the “Samson and Delilah” music. 
The baton contributions of this excellent conductor were 
received with marked enthusiasm by his audience. 

Caruso is well suited in the role of Samson, which he 
delivers with deep feeling and a wealth of careful, pol- 
ished singing. Needless to state, this favorite singer re- 
ceived his traditional warm welcome. Mme. Homer, whose 
Delilah never has ranked with that of Mme. Matzenauer 
or Mme. Claussen, or other local interpreters of that 
role, nevertheless gives it a conscientious portrayal, and 
overcomes her vocal and temperamental limitations suff- 
ciently to make interesting many moments of her render- 
ing. Leon Rothier is an artist whose work never falls 

(Continued on page 12.) 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
PLAYS RAGGEDLY IN NEW YORK 


Famous Organization Shows Only Few of Its Former 
Remarkable Traits—Tone Quality Not Distin- 
guished, Technic Uncertain—Monteux’s Read- 
ings Thoroughly Satisfactory—Audience 
Dissatisfied with Changes 
Interest in the Boston Symphony concerts at Carnegie 
Hall, Thursday evening, November 7, and Saturday after- 
noon, November 9, was very pronounced here on the part 
5 those who follow orchestral manifestations in New 
York, and a large audience was on hand therefore to greet 
the organization whose recent history has been an es 

pecially public one, and of a truly sensational nature. 

For the benefit of those who forget things almost as 
soon as they happen, it may be recalled herewith that after 
the Boston Symphony had passed through its period of 

adventures with “The Star Spangled 
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recitals in Aeolian Hall, New York. 


MAINE FESTIVALS WILL BE GIVEN 


Dates for Portland and Bangor Concerts 


Mrs. William Rogers Chapman announces that the Maine 
festivals, after having been postponed three times on ac- 
ccunt of the influenza epidemic, are now scheduled for 
Mcnday; Tuesday and Wednesday, November 18, 19 and 
20 in Bangor, and Thursday, Friday and Saturday, No- 
vember 21, 22 and 23, in Portland. The postponements 
have necessitated a revision of the program, but the same 
artists as originally scheduled for appearance will partici- 
pate, with the exception of Louis Graveure, the baritone. 
However, the music lovers attending the festivals will have 
an opportunity of hearing Ernestine Schumann-Heink as 
an additional artist. William Rogers Chapman, conductor 
of the festivals, has not definitely settled unon an orches- 
tra, but in any case the same magnificent choruses will be 
heard. A complete list of the soloists is as follows: Lucy 
Gates, Martha Atwood and Effie Pooler Malley, sopranos; 
— Schumann-Heink and Harriet McConnell, contral- 

; Hartridge Whipp. baritone ; Hipolito Lazaro and Nor- 
pen Arnold, tenors, and Ethel Leginska, pianist. 
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whose compositions in ultra-modern 
However odd his own 


This week he 
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Banner” and finally lost its conductor, 
Dr. Muck (because the United States 
Government considered his enforced resi 
dence at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., of great 
benefit to himsef and to our country), 
= the questions cf dismissing enemy aliens 
= from the organization and having it join 


AHNHOUITUAUTEIVELUN: 


= the local musicians’ union, came up for 
: intensive discussion. The enemy aliens 

were allowed to go, but when the Boston 

Musicians’ Union insisted that the new 
= players in the symphony orchestra must 
= be Americans, its directorate rebelled 
= and the band remained nonunion. There 


upon French and Belgian instrumentalists 
were obtained to take the places of the 
departed Teutons. Followed a hunt for 
a conductor, with reported refusals of 
the post on the part of Toscanini, Wood, 
Mengelberg, Polacco, Serafin, Rachman 
inoff. and others. At last Henri Rabaud, 
the French conductor 
cepted the post, and pending his arrival 
in America, Pierre Monteux, of the 
Metropolitan Opera, etaciously consented 
to drill the new material and lead it 
through two pairs of concerts in Boston, 
one pair in New York, and several single 
appearances elsewhere. 


Monteux Excellent; 


and composer, ac 


Ensemble Faulty 


The Thursday concert at Carnegie Hall 


had César Franck’s D minor symphony 
as its big number, and other items were 
Schumann’s “Manfred” overture, Dukas’ 


‘La Péri” and Debussy's “Iberia.” 
3e it said at once that Monteux, an 
able disciplinarian and finely sensitized 


musician, who had long ago proved his 
a mettle here as a conductor of opera, 
= ballet. and symphony, did everything with 
the Boston players that could have been 
expected of him, and he won a personal 
triumph for his interpretations and his 
manner of impressing them upon his 
forces. Far from handling the sym 
phonic body with reservations or undue 


appear classically 
loosed his tempera 
orchestra to free ex 
and muscular 
was a series of 


; caution in the desire to 
3 restrained, Monteux 
> ment and drove the 
pression of vivid color 
dynamics, and the result 





vitalizing and straightforward perform 
ances so far as concerned their spirit and 
effect. 

However, it was plain that the new 
material in the ranks had not even begun 
to lose itself in the characteristic and 
well defined ensemble style developed and 
established by their colleagues with pre 
vious experience in the Boston Symphony 





E Orchestra, and also it was evident that 

Monteux had not been allowed sufficient 

- time to weld together the old and the 
grves two new and to restore the former technical 
unity and tonal smoothness of the insti- 

tution. He had to take the players as he 


LA found them and to get them into shape to 


give at least presentable if not perfect 
That is why his few weeks of baton 
Boston could not give mellowness to its 
brass players, impart noble quality to its string depart 
ment, and get impeccable intonation and sweet quality 
from the woodwinds. 


Orchestra Plays Roughly 


The orchestra we heard last Thursday was not the body 
which all the world used to admire. It now plays rough 
ly, raggedly, raucously at times. Eagerness it exhibited 
to follow Monteux’s indications, but the ability 
was lacking. The new players were sufficient in number 
to upset the marvelously finical balance which leaders 
like Gericke, Fiedler, and Muck had found at their dis- 
posal when they directed the master symphonic perform 
ers of Boston. The Franck symphony, in spite of the 
best efforts of Monteux, lost most of its mystic charm be 
cause the orchestra could not work in absolute and deli- 
cately adjusted unison. The individuals were too busily 
concerned with the printed leaflets on their desks. No 
common musical impetus swayed them, no emotional par- 
ticipation there was, shared equally by all. Because of 

(Continued on page 31.) 
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MUSIC IN EUROPE AFTER THE WAR 




















NE of the most interesting and important phases of 
() the musical life of Europe after the war will be 
the awakening and development of the productive 
forces of “New Russia:” I am dealing with Russia first, 
because that country seems to me to be more pregnant with 
great latent possibilities than any of the others. It is a tre- 
mendous field that still lies fallow to a great extent. Its 
musical resources in the shape of embryonic creative genius 
have not yet been developed as have those of Germany. 
That vast area, embracing 200,000,000 souls, that we called 
Russia in ante-bellum days, is as boundless and its musical 
possibilities as unexploited as are the immense treasures 
of timber, arable land, minerals and oils in which the coun- 
try abounds, 


The Forerunners of Greater Things 


In producing composers of the stamp of Glinka, Tschai- 
kowsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Borodin,Glazounow, Rachmani- 
noff, Scriabin, Kalinikoff and others, Russia,to be sure, has 
already given the world something new and of great value. 
Yet, not one of these men is really a composer of the first 
rank, But they prove what a wonderful new and fertile 
soil there is in Russia and they presage big things for the 
future. They bespeak the vast potential possibilities of 
coming generations of Slavic composers, Let us never lose 
sight of the great central truth, that it is to the inherent 
characteristics of the people and not to economic or politi- 
cal conditions that we have to look in taking an optimistic 
view of Russia’s future musical greatness. To many, it 
might seem that the awful chaos existing there at present 
would stifle and paralyze all art endeavors for many years 
to core. 

I do not think so. The first few years of readjustment 
will, of course, be a fearful strain, but the fundamental 
traits of the people are bound to come out and find ex- 
pression, and out of the chaotic conditions some sort of 
government will be established, which in any case will be 
far superior to the old corrupt régime of the Romanoffs. 
Russia’s most crying need is schools, and these will un- 
doubtedly come with the new government. 

The New Russian Idiom 

The themes, the Slavic ideas that the composers men- 
tioned above proclaimed to the world, were new and cap- 
tivating in their originality, force and color, but the mode 
of expression, the technic of these Russians was in the 
main grounded upon a German foundation. The Russians 


have not yet really found themselves in their mode of ut- 


terance. The great new Russian idiom that will give the 
beautiful Slavic ideas the proper individual, forceful set- 
ting will be found by future generations of composers, 

During the month of May, 1914, I spent two weeks in 

Moscow as the guest of Kussewitzky, and it was my privi- 
lege to attend the Opera nightly. The Moscow Grand 
Opera boasted at that time a magnificent equipment in the 
shape of soloists, chorus, orchestra, ballet and scenery. 
I was particularly interested in hearing the four operas by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, which had never been performed out- 
side of Russia. The costumes were gorgeous, of regal 
splendor, and the performances were in every respect first 
class. 
{ was greatly impressed by the beauty and originality of 
the thematic material, of which there was great wealth. 
But IT was astonished to find that those beautiful Slavic 
ideas were harnessed to a Teutonic vehicle of expression. 
The Wagnerian influence in the handling of the orchestra 
was very pronounced. I remarked on this fact to my 
companions, Kussewitzky and Rachmaninoff, who was a 
frequent guest in Kussewitzky’s box, and they admitted 
that this was an inconsistency. 

Rachmaninoff was very chauvinistic, but he confessed 
that this was no doubt the chief reason why these operas 
had not found their way over the world stages. The ideas 
were not clothed in the proper garments. Even the few 
Russian operas that did find access to other countries, as 
Tschaikowsky’s “Pique Dame” and “Eugen Onegin,” Boro- 
din’s “Prince Igor” and Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godunoff,” 
lacked that distinctive treatment necessary to insure their 
remaining permanent repertoire numbers of the foreign 
stages. Bizet found it in his “Carmen” and the admirable 
union of ideas and treatment made that opera immortal. 


A Russian Republic? 


The influence forms of government have upon the in- 
spirations of their peoples in the field of art is an inter- 
esting subject. That art in general and music in particu- 
lar could have no greater enemy than Bolshevikism, all 
thinking people will agree, for anarchy and the Muses have 
naught in common. But what would the founding of a 
republic, a real republic, grounded upon true democratic 
principles, do for Russia in the musical productive field 
of the future? ; 

Immediately after the overthrow of the Czar’s govern- 
ment and the establishment of the Kerensky régime I read 
some predictions in the American press, touching on this 
question, which filled me with amazement. The writers, 
ardent musical democrats, all prophesied that a republic 
would immediately be founded, that a period of great na- 


tional prosperity would follow, and that with the coming 
of democracy and prosperity the “fettered soul of many 
a young Russian genius would be freed to soar and give 
the world many a wonderful new message.” In other 
words, a free government and material -welfare would have 
a tremendously stimulating influence on musical creative 
genius. 

Happy dream! Those writers revealed more zeal than 
knowledge, for even the most superficial glance at history 
proves that democracy and prosperity, granted Russia 
were to enjoy these blessings, have not in the past had any 
beneficent influence on creative genius. And the only guide 
we have for the future is past experience. 


Democracy and Inspiration 


Ii the predictions of those enthusiasts had any prospect 
of fulfillment, then these United States of American should 
have produced ere this the greatest composers of the whole 
world. Have we not had 140 years of the greatest democ- 
racy ever known, combined with a long period of pros- 
perity unequalled in the history of the world? Prosperity 
has brought us ideal reproductions of the world’s best 
music, but where is our Bach, our Mozart, our Beethoven, 
our Wagner, our Chopin, our Brahms? Nor will a descent 
from such lofty heights bring us any nearer fo the solution 
of this problem, for we can point to no American Rossini, 
no Verdi, no Bizet, no Tschaikowsky. It is folly to plead 
that we are still a young nation, that we need another cen- 
tury to produce geniuses of th's order. On the contrary, 
we are an old nation politically, one of the oldest nations 
of the world. Comparatively few governments have stood 
for so long a period. We are more than three times as old 
as France or Germany in this respect, for their govern- 
ments in their present form have existed only since 1870. 
No, the answer to this question is not to be found in our 
youth or our age. It is rooted much deeper. It lies in the 
psychology of the American people. 

Democracy has brought us many blessings, but the in- 
spiration that produces really great art creations has not 
been one of them as yet. This much we must admit if we 
are honest with ourselves. I believe, however, that there 
will be a change; a great awakening, after the war. The 
point I wish to prove is that the form of government of a 
country has no influence whatever upon the creative im- 
pulses of its people in the field of art. 


European Democracies 


We find the same condition prevailing in Europe. Demo- 
cratic forms of government have in no way fostered in- 
spiration in art. Some of the most democratic countries 
are monarchies, This sounds like a paradox and will seem 
a surprising assertion to Americans who are not familiar 
through personal observation with European conditions. 

In a very interesting article entitled “Impressions of the 
Kaiser,” in the May Harper’s Magazine, Dr. David Jayne 
Hill, former Ambassador to Germany, made the following 
statement : ——— and democracy are theoretically 
antithetical, but practically a ruler nominally absolute 
may listen to the voice of his people, while the head of a 
democracy may exercise the will and display the qualities 
of a Cesar.” Dr. Hill is a very learned man in all matters 
pertaining to governments and he writes with authority. I 
have discovered the truth of his claim in my travels in 
Europe and have often found the true spirit of democracy 
under a monarchical government. Thus, England, Den- 
mark, Holland and Sweden, all monarchies, are in reality 
among the most democratic countries of the world. I was 
astonished at the democratic spirit and at the freedom of 
the people of Holland, where I lived a year before sailing 
for America. Yet none of these four countries has pro- 
duced a composer of first rate importance; nor can Switz- 
erland, a republic, and a very democratic one at that, boast 
of a great composer. 

On the other hand we find that the world’s greatest 
composers wrote under monarchical and often under nomi- 
nally absolute forms of government; witness Bach, Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven. Weber, Schubert, Schumann, 
Wagner, Brahms, Bellini, Rossini, Verdi, Glinka, Tschai- 
kowsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff and many others. 


Does Democracy Militate Against Inspiration? 


I have often wondered at this and have talked the prob- 
lem over with some of the ablest living European and 
American musical and literary thinkers. They had various 
explanations, the prevailing one being that true democracy 
is a leveler, that it at once builds up and pulls down; that 
it tends to standardize and hence militates against the lofty 
flights of imagination of the few. This argument, how- 
ever, did not convince me. I see no reason why democracy 
should hamper inspiration, even if it does not foster it. 
After much thought on the subject I have come to the con- 
clusion that the form of a government of a people has 
nothing whatever to do with their art creations. Our own 
Government, it is true, has always been particularly in- 


different to the musical welfare of the country, and that, 


of course, has had a blighting influence. 


Some Illustrious Examples be 

Beethoven was at heart an ardent democrat, although he 
composed under political cond'tions that were anything but 
democratic. He withdrew his dedication of the “Ercica” 
symphony to Napoleon, so disgusted was he when the Cor- 
sican was crowned Emperor. Richard Wagner was also 
at heart a democrat, even though he wrote his later music 
dramas under very special royal patronage. His political 
attitude during his later years was probably not due to a 
change of heart, but rather to expediency. Ludwig Il was 
the only one who held out the helping hand he so sadly 
needed, Wagner considered his art first, which was a for- 
tunate thing for posterity. 

Another inspired man of strong democratic tendencies 
was John Milton, a staunch supporter of Cromwell and 
the Commonwealth and a hater of the monarchy. He was 
a supreme example of lofty genius with a pronounced iove 
for democracy, and yet his greatest work, the most sub- 
lime-of all poems, “Parad‘se Lost,” was not written dur- 
ing the Cromwell régime, but after the restoration of the 
monarchy, when Milton lived in sad retirement, in poverty, 
blind, in danger of his life trom the royalists—in short, 
under conditions that would have utterly crushed a less 
towering spirit. In Book VII the poet thus pathetically 
refers to his condition: 

On evi i 
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And solitude, yet not alone, while thou 

Visitest my slumbers nightly. 
_ From all these and many other cases that might be cited, 
it appears that inspiration cares naught for the institutions 
of men, nor for material prosperity. That winged messen- 
ger from another world is as blind as Cupid in this respect. 


Look to the Fundamental Traits of the People 


Therefore let us not pin our faith in the future musical 
greatness of the Russians to the political or economic con- 
ditions, but to the fundamental characteristics of the people. 
These are such that I firmly believe in great things to come. 
During my trip through Russia, which extended from the 
Baltic to the Caspian Sea, from Petrograd to Tiflis, I was 
deeply impressed by the potential possibilities, by the in- 
herent but Jatent strength of the people. This primeval 
force has already been expressed in painting in a much 
higher degree than in music. 

While wandering through the galleries of Petrograd and 
Moscow, I was astonished at the magnificent primeval 
strength and originality of works by Repin, Wrouble, 
Vv eretschagin and many others, works almost unknown out- 
side of Russia. Tschaikowsky occasionally expresses 
something of this same spirit, but it is but a feeble echo. 
There is a touch of it also in Rachmaninoff’s so popular 
prelude, There is a certain primeval force, a simple 
grandeur, in this piece. But the composer who can ex- 
press all the heartaches, the yearnings, the vastness, the 
mgpps the joy, the sorrow, the suffering of Russia is yet 
© come. 


Future Reproductive Musical Activity in Russia 


Economically, Russia has suffered so fearfully through 
the war and the revolutions resulting from it that the 
musical life of the country in its reproductive aspects has 
been all but paralyzed. And some time must elapse before 
normal musical conditions can be restored. A™ country 
possessing such boundless natural resources, however, once 
it is properly governed and organized, will recover from 
even such an overwhelming economic disaster in a few 
years. The case of Germany after the Thirty Years’ War 
was far worse, and yet that country produced a Bach and 
a Handel shortly afterward. 

The enlightenment that will come through education will 
be a powerful stimulant. Under the old Romanoff régime 
79 per cent. of the population were illiterate. A sys- 
tematic and organized exploitation of the country’s re- 
sources will bring a degree of material prosperity hitherto 
unknown. and this will make for a greatly increased and 
more general musical activity throughout Russia. 
Before the war such activity was confined to a 
few of the largest centers. Cities of the size and 
commercial importance of Nijni Novgorod, Kasan, 
Samara and Astrakhan, which I visited, had no 
local musical life at all. And yet the audiences of these 
towns revealed an instinctive appreciation of high class 
performances of classic masterpieces as presented by the 
Kussewitzky Orchestra. They had no knowledge but they 
Possessed an inborn love of music in its higher aspects. 
Such material is capable of great development, and: it is 
bound to be developed through the general development 
of the country. 

Above all, the awakened consciousness of the new free- 
dom, the knowledge that the hated and dreaded yoke of the 
Romanoffs has been thrown off, the realization of the fact 
that the whirr of the knout and the clanking of Siberian 
chains are things of the barbaric past—this will prove the 
greatest factor of all in the coming renaissance of the peo- 
ple. All this will have a powerfully stimulating effect on 
the musical life and activity of the country. 

(Next Week: The Latin and Scandinavian Countries.) 
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Mabel GARRISON 


Carnegie Hall Recital “Worthy of Sembrich’”’ 


By James Gibbons Huneker 


Yesterday afternoon critical observers in the 
musical trenches noted with dismay the rapid 
descent upon them of a vivacious sharpshooter, 
closely followed by a heavy artillery piece, both 
full of martial spirit. On the banner of one 
was the legend, Coloratura; while the flag of 
the other bore the significant device, Dramatic. 
Luckily Mabel Garrison began her song recital 
a half hour earlier than Julia Claussen, else the 
music reporter might have been puzzled be- 
tween two such attractions—like the donkey 
and the two bales of hay. But Carnegie Hall 
won the first fire, and Miss Claussen at Acolian 
Hall was in her fiercest mood when we proved 
our ubiquity by being in two different places 
at the same time like the Celtic bird in the 
Irish bull. 

Those who elected to begin with Miss Gar- 
rison were hugely delighted; delightful indeed 
was that thrice delightful young soprano with 
the unaffected manner and attractive person- 
ality. Her lovely voice was in excellent con- 
dition, and her taste, musical intelligence and 
technique never failed her. Of its kind it was 
one of the pleasantest song recitals we have 
listened to since the golden days of Marcella 
Sembrich ‘of glorious memory. Miss Garrison 
not only sings, and her lark-like emission 
atones for certain temperamental shortcomings, 
but she also characterizes. Her cup is not 
large, but she drinks from her own particular 
cup. Hence her choice of numbers told the 
tale of discrimination. Purity of phrasing, 
tonal beauty and facility, as well as effortless 
security, informed her work; once only did she 
achieve a top note by a narrow margin as to 
pitch, That note occurs in Isouard’s “No, I 
Do Not Wish to Sing,’”’ but the concluding note, 
after the cadenza, hit the vocal target plumply 
in the center. This pretty song was winged. 
Her accompanist, and an artistic one, has ar- 
ranged an old Spanish “Cant de la Verge,” in 
which the prolonged wailing and the mood mel- 
ancholy are embodied. And it is a trying song, 
with its sustained tones and pitfalls for breath- 
ing. It was not lacking in pathos as delivered 
by the brilliant soprano, and with Kurt 
Schindler's support at the keyboard the little 
novelty made an impression. 

“The Little Blue Bird,” by Decreus, was so 
rippled forth that the large audience enthusias- 
tically demanded an encore, and it was granted. 
John Constable, the great English landscapist, 
has said a good thing can’t be done twice, for 
in art and nature there were no replicas, so 
Miss Garrison’s second time just missed the im- 
prévu of the last provocative, sparkling bars. 
In Debussy she sounded a deeper note, the 
vague autumnal sadness that assails sensitive 
souls when the trees no longer utter their joy- 
ous green leaves and the mist is on the low- 
lands. “The Shade of Tress” is genuine 
Debussy, elegiac, yet not too insistently so, 
coupled with a delicate omission of the obvious. 
However, it is not now that we need dwell 
upon the singing of Miss Garrison. Her list 
of names was long, and her art quite capable 
of coping with their versatility. Carnegie Hall 
was filled with coloratura singers, eagerly ap- 
plauding their charming colleague. The Amer- 
ican is getting her innings nowadays.—N. Y. 
Times, Nov. 3. 


By Henry T. Finck 


So far as colorature sopranos are concerned, 
it is easy for a musical observer to sound the 
patriotic note at present. At least two of 
those now before the public are more than the 
equals of any foreigners now among us. “Miss 
Garrison, fortunatel- is a member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and it is likely that 
the audiences will this season have more oppor- 
tunities than heretofore to enjoy her singing. 
She is a great favorite in the concert halls, as 
was once more attested by the warm applause 
bestowed on her at the recital she gave in 
Carnegie Hall on Saturday. Although her pro- 
gramme was not made up of mastersongs, she 
sang nearly everything with such limpid voice, 
such clear phrasing, such ease and spontaneity, 
that a lack of inspiration in many of her num- 
bers was overlooked. Among the composers 
represented were Fauré, Isouard, Debussy, 
Decreus, Dupont, Arthur Foote, Rosamond 
Johnson.—N. Y. Post, Nov. 4. 


By H. E. Krehbiel 
Yesterday we heard two recitals (or as much 
of each as time permitted, inasmuch as they 
were both afternoon affairs), and in one we 


heard a voice both voluble and valuable, be- _ 


cause technical skill was beautifully coérdi- 
nated with beauty of tone, correctness of un- 
derstanding and purity of taste, and in the 
other one, in which volubility was not called 
for, but in which the values were those dis- 
closed by warm interpretation of the senti- 
ments of poets and the emotions of com- 
posers. 

The first recital was that of Mabel Garrison, 
in Carnegie Hall, the second that of Julia 
Claussen in the concert room of the Aeolian 
Compaiiy. The one was a refreshment and joy 
for the lovers of beautiful vocalization; the 
other was a delight to the lovers of temper- 
amental singing, especially for such (and there 
were many in the audience) as were pecu- 
liasly susceptible by reason of nativity or 
racial affinity to the music of the Northland. 
Miss Garrison, who has taken a foremost place 
among our opera singers of the florid type, 
gave an entertainment in which the wtmost 
refinements of voice, phrasing, poetical con- 
ception and execution found expression in a 
varied list of airs and songs, Old English, 
Spanish, French and American; Miss Claussen 
sang groups of songs by Swedish, Norwegian 
and Danish composers. 

Miss Garrison's recital carried us into other 
and more varied regions. She was ingratiating 
in all things, but peculiarly charming in Rous- 
sel’s “A un jeune gentilhomme,” for which 
the composer supplied a Chinese atmosphere 
by ingenious imitation of the music of a sam- 
isen; Debuesy’s “L’Ombre des Arbres’” and 
Decreus’s “Le Oiseau Bleu.” Very admirable 
was her achievement in an excerpt from a 
medizval Spanish mystery, a plaint of the Vir- 
gin, in which there was a strange commingling 
of Moorish romance and ancient church chant. 
Equally interesting as a study in history and 
an exercise in phrasing is this “Cant de la 
Verge,” but its value in a concert programme 
is questionable.—N. Y. Tribune, Nov. 3. 


By Max Smith 

At her first recital of the season, given yes- 
terday afternoon in Carnegie Hall, with the 
accomplished Kurt Schindler as her associate 
at the piano, Mabel Garrison sang in a man- 
ner that would have lifted her into the front 
rank of light sopranos if she had not already 
established her position firmly in the musical 
world, The mastery of bel canto, the intelli- 
gence and penetration, the warmth of feeling, 
tenderness, humor, grace and charm, which she 
disclosed in such numbers as the “Cant de la 
Verge,” from an old Spanish mystery play, 
as arranged by Mr. Schindler, the Scene et 
Rondo, “Non je ne veaux pas Chatner,” by 
Isouard, Fauré’s poetic nocturne, Roussel’s 
captivating “A une Jeune Gentil homme,” De- 
bussy’s “L’Ombre des Arbres’” and Decreus’s 
captivating “L’Oiseau Bleu,” were worthy of 
a Marcella Sembrich, and what more could 
be said? 

Why an artist capable of such lofty achieye- 
ments should feel the need of singing down 
to the public, however, as she did once or 
twice, for the sake of superficial plaudits, it 
is difficult to understand. Who, for example, 
could imagine Mme. Sembrich devoting her 
talents in a legitimate recital to such a com- 
position as Humphrey Mitchell’s “Just for 
This!” Nor does there seem to be any good 
reason why Miss Garrison should imitate Alma 
Gluck, as she did, perhaps quite unconsciously, 
in Rosamond Johnson's “Nobody Knows the 
Trouble Ah Sees.’ What a pity, by the way, 
that the composer casts a blemish on an other- 
wise good song by her foolish desire to ring 
in a high note or two in the final verse. 

Happily composers by birth or residence were 
better represented than in “Just for This.” 
Gena Branscombe’s “Just Before the Lights 
Are Lit” made a good impression, for Hugo 
Wolf is a good model to follow. And Maestro 
Buzzi-Peccia, distinguished pedagogue and 
litterateur, as well as composer, has written 
a charming song in “Brown Birdeen.” 

The balance of the programme comprised 
folksongs, Scotch, Little Russian, Flemish, old 
Catalan and negro. The audience was large 
and demonstrative-—N. Y. American, Nov. 3. 


By W. J. Henderson 
MME, GARRISON’S RECITAL. 

Mme. Garrison is a singer of different type, 
possessed of a voice crystalline in its clarity 
and sunny quality and @ style marked by 
smoothness and elegance. Her programme con- 
tained novelty and was well adapted to show 
her powers. In the opening air by Brown, 
“Shepherd! Thy Demeanor Vary,” she sang 
with much grace of style, and in Kurt Schin- 
dler’s arrangement of the old Spanish air, 
“Cant de la Verge,” there was good control of 
breath with fine feeling. In “Non, je ne veux 
pas chanter,” by Isouardi, she displayed a 
good coloratura, though her tone quality was 
not always even. 

In a group of French songs Miss Garrison's 
delivery gave delight. There was exquisite 
feeling in Faure’s “Nocturne,” and charm- 
ing finesse was given to Roussel’s “A Un 
Jeune Gentilhomme,” Decreus’ “L’Oiseau 
Bleu” was bewitchingly sung and had to be 
repeated. ° 

The third and fourth groups contained pres- 
ent day songs in English, negro melodies, folk- 
songs and an old “Catalan Nativity Song,” 
arranged by Mr. Schindler. Miss Garrison’s 
beautiful voice and rare taste imparted unusual 
pleasure to the recital. She was admirably 
assisted by Mr. Schindler, who played the 
accompaniments.—N. Y. Sun, Nov. 3. 


The popularity of Mme. Mabel Garrison was 
amply proved by the crowd drawn to Carnegie 
Hall yesterday afternoon by the first recital this 
season of that admirable young singer. Her 
claims to a position in the front rank have 
been amply demonstrated in grand opera, and 
those who heard her sing in “The Magic Flute” 
and “Le Coq d’Or” at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, as well as in the first brief season of 
opera comique given by the Society of Amer- 
ican singers, are well aware of her vocal at- 
tainments and her charm of appearance and 
manner. 

She realized most, if not all, of her hearers’ 
expectations yesterday, although the upper reg- 
ister of her voice, which is one of its best 
features as a rule, has been heard to greater 
advantage. But the clarity of tone, the brightness 
and flexibility, as well as the expressiveness 
and charm which she knows so well how to 
impart to her music, were almost all there. 
After singing an old English ditty, “Shepherd, 
Thy Demeanor Vary,” and a quaint old modal 
Spanish “Chant de la Viérge,” full of haunt- 
ing charm, she gave with inimitable grace a 
scene and rondo from some pretty early nine- 
teenth century opera comique by Isouard, “Un 
Billet de Loterie,” with a little conventional 
coloratura at the close done with the utmost 
ease. 

She was at her best in a group of French 
songs by Gabriel Fauré, Roussel, Debussy, 
Decreus and Dupont. The dreaming beauty of 
Debussy’s “L’Ombre des Arbres” was exquis- 
itely conveyed, and she carolled like a bird in 
“L’Oiseau Bleu,” by Decreus, a delicious little 
musical flight of fancy. Her singing of Du- 
pont’s “Mandolin” was also a sheer joy, and 
resulted in an ovation and floral tributes which 
smothered the piano and a part of the plat- 
form. 

Miss Garrison catered somewhat to the con 
ventional in her more modern songs, which 
struck one as scarcely worth while, though they 
afforded great delight to the audience, which 
was rapacious in the matter of encores, But 
she never ceased to be an artist.—N. Y. Her- 
ald, Nov, 3. 


By Sylvester Rawling 


Mabel Garrison, at her first recital of the 
in Carnegie Hall on Saturday after- 


season 
noon, delighted a large audience by her lovely 
voice. In Debussy’s ravishing “L’Oiseau 
bleu” she was especially happy, and “The 


Virgin's Plaint,” a curious excerpt from an 
old Spanish mystery play, arranged by Kurt 
Schindler, who panied her at the piano, 
she sang beautifully —W. Y. World, Nov. 3. 





By Pitts Sanborn 


Concert doings are sometimes dismally 
from a joy to the invéterate listener, but this 
week-end was a delightful exception, Mrs. 
Garrison started the pleasant round with one 
of its major joys in Carnegie Hall, Saturday 
afternoon. Last season Mrs. Garrison, who 
had been recognized as an accomplished singer 
of operatic music, gave a first local song re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall. Though her singing 
then was in some respects highly commend 
able, it was yet the singing of a 
singer; as a whole in non-operatic pieces it 
was mild and monotonous. Nevertheless Mrs. 
Garrison for her next essay in the song field 
moved on the larger spaces of Carnegie Hall 
and dared the nod of fate in a room where 
Sembrich, Schumann-Heink, 
and others have gathered their richest laurels. 

The event fully justified the singer's cour 
age. Mrs, Garrison has now developed into 
a song singer of excellent quality. 
tion is more positive and more expressive than 
of old. She has grown greatly in the art of 
coloring her tones. Her range of expression 
is far wider and more varied. At the same 
time the voice itself is larger and richer than 
it used to be. Though at times on this occa 
sion her upper tones lacked proper support, 
her medium voice was warm and truly luscious. 
Her musical phrasing, as we all know, is 
admirable, and technically she is an unusually 
competent vocalist, whether in intricate color 
otura or in the delivery of sustained melody. 
Moreover, all the lady's accomplish 
ments are controlled by a singularly pure and 
fine taste. 
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Saturday she sang with particularly telling 
effect a charming rondo from an old opera by 
Isouard, “Le Billet de Loterie’; a group of 
French songs by Fauré, Roussel, Debussy, 
Decreus, and Dupont; Arthur Foote’s ‘Tran- 
quillity,” and a Little Russian folk song, “O 
Sweet and Beautiful Maiden,” which is graced 
with a lovely melody. Two songs in Negro 
dialect, ‘Nobody Knows the Trouble Ah Sees,” 
by J. Rosamond Johnson, and “De Ol’ Ark’'s 
A-Moverin,” also delighted the audience and 
were among the songs she was called on to 
repeat. Two old Spanish songs, arranged by 
Kurt Schindler, other features of the 
programme.—-N. Y. Globe, Now. ¢ 
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By Wm. B. Murray 


MABEL GARRISON IN RECITAL 
Saturday afternoon, in Carnegie Hall, Mabel 
gave her the 
present season. Unlike certain singers of for- 
eign birth, Miss Garrison did not burst meteor 
like upon an unsuspecting public; instead, her 
climb to fame has been slow but steady. Yes 
terday she was in which is 
to say that she sang with 
remarkable flexibility of utterance and 
sureness of pitch. 


Garrison first song recital of 


excellent voice, 


loveliness of tone, 


with a 


Her program was varied, but at no time did 
the little soprano attempt the emotionally im- 
possible. She kept always within those limits 
of sentiment that is her best field, and within 
those limits her thoroughly de 
lightful in its purity of clarity of 


singing was 
style and 


diction. Such singing as she exhibited in the 
Scene and Rondo, “Non je ne veux pas 
chanter” of Isouard, delighted even the most 
hardened and most sensitive hearer There 
was the magic of witchery and archness in 
it. Her French group touched no very deep 
emotion, but such lightly sentimental songs as 
Decreus’ “L’Oiseau bleu” and Dupont’s set 
ting of the familiar “Mandoline” were pure 
delight under the charm of Miss Garrison's 
rare interpretative skill. 

More rare singing followed in the English 
group and a final group of Sembrich-liked 
folk songs. Jt is such recitals as this which 
maintain the finest traditions of the singing 
art and of song interpretation. The new opera 
season will open in another week; the ques 
tion at present is, “*Vill Miss Garrison receive 
the consideration her art merits?”-—Brooklyn 


Daily Eagle, Nov. 4. 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 West Thirty-fourth Street 


These Criticisms Are Printed in Their Entirety 
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RACHMANINOFF ARRIVES IN AMERICA 


Tells of His European Life Since the War Began— 
His Victory Day Adventures—Has Completed 
a New Symphony and Is Revising His 
First Piano Concerto 


Entirely unannounced and unexpected, Sergei Rachman- 
inoff came into New York last Sunday on a ship from 
Copenhagen. Rachmaninoff, it is unnecessary to tell 
Musica Courier readers, is one of the most prominent 
figures in Russian musical life. His fame as composer, 
pianist and conductor is spread throughout the entire 
musical world. 

le was seen soon after his arrival by a Musicar 
Courter representative in his apartment at the Hotel 
Netherlands, New York. It is not his first visit to 
America, incidentally, for he was here nine years ago 
appearing, both as pianist and as guest conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. He seemed to be in the 
best of health and is a charming, modest gentleman of 
the world. He was accompanied to this country by Mme. 
Rachmaninoff and their little daughter. Rachmaninoff is 
not yet Suently conversant with the English language. 
Speaking in French, he told of his life since the outbreak 
of the Russian revolution. 

“Conditions in Moscow,” said he, “where I had been 
tnaking my headquarters since the outbreak of the war, 
leaving only for various concert trips in Russia, became 
very unpleasant under the Bolshevik regime and I decided 
te leave there last December. Though I have absolutely 
no sympathy with the Bolsheviki, | must admit that their 
officials were entirely courteous to me. When I expressed 
my desire to leave the country they at once made my way 
and even expressed the best wishes for my success in 
cther lands, I went first to Stockholm, traveling by the 
way of Finland, and from there on to Copenhagen, ar- 
riving there in January of this year and making it my 
home until [ left tor America. While staying there | 
made numerous concert appearances, not only in Denmark, 
but also in Norway and Sweden.” 

“What are the conditions there?” 

“Quite norwal as far as musical life goes; in fact there 
are rather more concerts than ever before owing to the 
presence of various artists who, like myself, would not 
ordinarily be in Scandinavia. In Denmark and Sweden, 
although the prices are very high, there is plenty of good 
food but somewhat of a scarcity in Norway.” 

“Is it true that you received an offer to conduct the 
toston Symphony Orchestra?” 

“Indeed, yes; and the report printed by the Musicar 
Covurirr, that I declined to accept it on account of the im- 
possibility of properly preparing the necessary programs 
in the length of time at my disposal was also true. I had 
not done any conducting in the last five vears and I felt 
that I could do neither myself nor the orchestra justice. 
I may say that I regard the Boston organization as the 
finest orchestra in the world without exception and I 
should be very proud to conduct it at some future time if 
circumstances permit. There were a number of other 
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ofiers from America, too, but conditions were so un- 
certain that I did not find it possible definitely to accept 
any of them.” 

“May I ask what brought you to America?” 

“Why it was those very offers. It seemed to me that 
there must be something a me to do here, but even if no 
regular engagement opens for me in the near future I 
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am very happy to be here. I shall just live quietly and be 
happy to devote myself once more to composition, which 
was necessarily interrupted by the disturbed conditions and 
worries abroad.” 

“What would you like to do professionally here?” 

“Oh, I have come to look upon myself as a pianist in 
these last few years and have not considered conducting, 
so it is as a pianist I hope to appear here first, if anybody 
wishes me to.” 

“I think we may have a little doubt about that,” re- 
marked the Musica, Courter representative. “America 
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would be glad indeed again to welcome so distinguished a 
figure in the musical world as yourself.” 

The famous Russian artist smiled modestly. “Thank 
you,” said he, “I hope so. At least, I am very glad to be 
here where it is so quiet and normal—though one can 
hardly say that after seeing the great demonstration of 
yesterday. A more spontaneous outburst of joy I have 
never seen, even in the supposedly more excitable 
European countries.” 3 

“Have you brought any new compositions with you?” 

“Unfortunately, it was impossible for me to bring any 
manuscripts. I was permitted to take nothing from Russia 
except the necessary traveling equipment. My third sym- 
phony has been completed over four years now—but it 
practically doesn’t exist. Just one week before the out- 
break of the war I had sent the final revision of the proofs 
to Leipzig, where, as you know, practically all Russian 
music was printed and that is the last I have ever seen 
of that third symphony. I hope now that peace seems to 
be at hand to be able to obtain it. The only thing I have 
with me is the manuscript of a revision of my first piano 
concerto which I was happily able to obtain in Copenhagen 
through the kindness of the Swedish minister to Petro- 
grad. The Bolsheviki officials allowed him to bring that 
out with him at my request.” 

“You say that you are revising your first piano con- 
certo,” 

“Yes. It is one of my early works and I became quite 
dissatisfied with its orchestration, so I am revising that 
and some of the piano part as well.” 

“And what do you think of the political conditions in 
Russia today?” 

“Frankly, I did not expect the Bolshevik regime to last 
as long as it has. Contrary to expectations, it seemed to 
gain in strength. I am hopeful now, however, that with 
Russia freed from the Germans, who were really the 
power behind the Bolsheviki, my poor country will soon 
co upon better times with the help of the Allies and 
the’ United States which so nobly came to the rescue of 
world democracy. We can none of us ever be sufficiently 
grateful to your nation and its magnificent President.” 

“And—to put the inevitable question—what are your 
first impressions of America reseen?” 

“Well, | must admit that my first impressions, at least 
of New York, were most remarkable ones. Monday morn- 
ing I went out soon after ten for a walk of half an 
hour. You know what a crowd we had htre that morn- 
ing! Unfamiliar with the English language, your methods 
of transportation and, of course, with the exuberance of 
such a vast throng as was celebrating the greatest day in 
the world’s history, my little walk stretched into an ex- 
cursion which lasted against my wishes until 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon, when at last | was able to sellnaes the 
hotel and to have some luncheon and a nap that I sorely 
needed after my unpremeditated adventures of Victory 


Day.” 


Shepherd Recital November 22 
Betsy Lane Shepherd’s recital is now scheduled for the 
afternoon of November 22, Aeolian Hall, New York, in- 
stead of the later date previously announced, 
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Philip Hale in Boston Herald, Nov. 2, 19018 
“Mme. Easton’s middle and lower tones were 

rich and beautiful. She phrased as an accom- 

plished musician, Lia's recitative and aria were 


” 


sung dramatically 














Olin Downes in Boston Post, Nov. 2, 1018 
“Mme, Easton sang music, which in the hands 
of too many performers is merely decorative, 
with sincerity and emotion, She has a fresh and 
beautiful voice, peculiarly rich and dark in its 
lower registers. She was recalled with marked 
enthusiasm.” 

















ELASTON 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
Triumphs in Boston, November 1 and 2, with 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 





H. T. Parker in Boston Transcript, Nov. 2, 1918 

“Two operatic airs sung by Mme. Easton of the 
Metropolitan Company were the chief items. Ap- 
pearing in her own fresh, comely, youthful per- 
son, the singer quickly won the eye as she soon 
pleased the ear of her new audience. Heard in 
the ‘Dove Sono’ from Mozart's lyric comedy of 
‘Figaro’s Wedding’ and in the musing monologue 
of the mother from Debussy’s cantata of ‘The 
Prodigal Son’ her voice quickly disclosed a 
crystalline quality, likening it in measure to that 
of Mme. Eames in her prime. There is like 
limpidity, like measured radiance of tone, but 
Miss Easton's voice is at present the warmer, the 
more susceptible to play of characterizing color. 
In both airs, Mme. Easton proved herself accom- 
plished ginger, with sense of the music as music 
and also as speech of an operatic personage and 
token of an operatic moment. Mme. Easton's 
song was as purling as Debussy’s; the neat 
lights and shades of the music played also in her 
tones.” 











Soprano 








Arthur Wilson in Boston Globe, Nov. 2, 1918 


“Mme. Easton gave pleasure by her pure, ex- 
pressive voice, finding herself and her audience 


particularly in Debussy’s aria.” 











Louis Elson in Boston Advertiser, Nov. 3, 1918 

“Mme, Easton sang very finely. Her voice was 
broad, her intonation always secure even in high- 
est register; there was sufficient flexibility and 
good expression in the Mozart aria, while the 
dramatic fervor and sympathetic quality in the 
Debussy air won the audience completely. She 
was recalled over and again.” 
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WINIFRED BYRD’S 








MASTERY 


of the 


KEYBOARD 


Stirs New York Critics to great heights of enthusiasm 
at her second Aeolian Hall Recital on NOVEMBER 4 


JAMES GIBBONS HUNEKER. THE BRILLIANT MUSIC 
CRITIC OF THE NEW YORK TIMES SAID: 

Paderewski might call her “the little devil” of the Keyboard! 
Sparks flew from the stage of Aeolian Hall last night! 


She blazes with temperament! 
She has the energy of a demon! 
Her range of dynamics i3 excellent! 


She is musical! Of her much might be written! 
Her playing is always vital; therefore interesting, because sug- 


gestive! 


THE NEW YORK HERALD SAID: 





If Guiomar Novaes is the Queen Titania, Winifred Byrd is the 


Puck of Pianodom! 
She is a phenomenon! ° 


The Mozart sonata fell from her fingers like pearls! 


The sternest critics were delighted! 


THE NEW YORK GLOBE SAID: 





She has inherited a good deal of that brilliant, breath-taking 
manner of her teacher, Teresa Carreno. Her touch also has the 
warm, magnetic quality which used to captivate us in that great 


artist! 


In “La Campanella” she again evoked memories of Carreiio! 


THE NEW YORK EVENING WORLD: 


Most individual of young American pianists with astounding 


command of the Keyboard! 





Sparks flew from the stage of Aeolian Hall last night. A 
little blonde girl in Gainsborough blue; zoned with gold flew 
at a grand pianoforte, and her thin, muscular arms were trans- 
formed into ferocious flails as she thrashed out Liszt’s “Cam- 
panella.” It was Winifred Byrd and her Buster Brown coif- 
fure was to be noted throughout the audience. Miss Byrd's 
piano playing is always vital; therefore interesting, because 
suggestive. . . Of her much might be written. She blazes with 
temperament. She has the energy of a demon as heard in the 
“Dance of the Gnomes” by Liszt. Her range of dynamics is 
excellent. She is musical. These were admirable things in the 
Chopin number, the F minor study from op. 25, the “Winter 
Wind” aforesaid and the great fantasie. Miss Byrd achieved 
success with her hearers. She gave among her encores the 
C minor prelude of Chopin. Paderewski might call her, as he 
once called Fritzi Scheff, “the little devil,’ not of grand opera, 
but of the keyboard.—James Gibbons Huneker in the New York 
Times. 


MISS BYRD PLAYS BRILLIANTLY 


If Guiomar Novaes is the Queen Titania, Winifred Byrd, who 
played in Aeolian Hall last night, is the Puck of pianodom. 
She is a veritable pixie in stature, and her fingers flit over the 
keys sometimes with gossamer lightness and sometimes with 
stunning force. She is a remarkable young player, a phenomenon 
and yet charmingly simple and unaffected. Her wealth of hair 
suggests a feminine Paderewski of the old days, she is emi- 
nently attractive and prettily petite and a thoroughly developed 
artist beside. 

Her program ranged through Chopin, including his fantasie, 
op. 49, to Mozart’s sonata in F major, which fell from her 
fingers like pearls, to Liszt's intricate “Dance of the Gnomes’ 
(a most suitable mumber for such a spritelike player) and 
Rachmaninoff’s prelude in C sharp minor. Miss Byrd gave out 
the big chords of this last piece in the style of Rachmaninoff 





himself, and it was a really remarkable performance. And 
—, 


then finally she reeled off Liszt’s show piece of virtuosity, “La 
Campanella.” It was fascinating, and the audience, including 
the sternest critics, was delighted.—New York Herald. 


WINIFRED BYRD WINS HONORS AT PIANO 


Winifred Byrd, an amazingly gifted young pianist, pleased 
a delighted audience at Aeolian Hall last evening. She played 
Mozart's sonata in F major with splendid fluidity and feeling, 
and showed inherent power and imagination in the much abused 
Rachmaninoff prelude. Notably in the “Dance of the 
Gnomes,” by Liszt, in Mendelssohn-Liszt’s “On the Wings of 
Song” and in Baerman’s difficult and tricky Concert Study, 
F sharp minor, Miss Byrd disclosed repeated flashes of the most 
brilliant and colorful playing.-New York Morning Telegraph. 
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The musical gifts of Winifred Byrd are all out of proportion 
to her diminutive person. Not only her name but her appear 
ance is suggestive of some illusive wood creature. It is with a 
feeling almost of apprehension that one watches this dainty 
being seat herself before the open maw of the grand piano, a 
sensation which changes to bewilderment when she grapples 
surely and fearlessly with some formidable composition calcu 
lated to test the nerve of the most virile male performer, She 
has inherited a good deal of that brilliant, breath taking manner 
of her teacher, Teresa Carrefio, in bravura passages, and her 
touch also has the warm, magnetic quality which used to cap- 
tivate us in that great artist. 

The three Chopin numbers given last evening at Aeolian Hall 
were well chosen to display her endowments. They were the 
fantasie, op. 49, and two etudes, Nos. 8 and 11 of op. 25, 
played with quite unusual poetic insight and loveliness of tone. 
The “Winter Wind” was especially delightful for its phrasing, 
clarity and charming rhythmic sweep, and one would be exacting 
indeed to desire a more bewitching interpretation. Mozart's 
sonata in F major was also a triumph, notably the allegro move- 
ment, which she imbued with true Mozartian limpidity and joy- 
ousness. This was followed by Baerman’s “Concert Study” in F 
sharp major, the Mendelssohn-Liszt “On the Wings of Song,” 
Liszt’s “Dance of the Gnomes,” Dubois’ “Les Abeilles” and a 
Rachmaninoff prelude, whose variations in mood Miss Byrd sym- 
pathetically met and satisfyingly coped with. 

In Liszt’s “La Campanella,” which concluded the program, 
she again evoked memories of Carrefio. The audience was large 
and enthusiastic.—New York Globe. 


WINIFRED BYRD PLAYS AGAIN 
Pianist Shows Good Technic, Phrasing and Delicacy 


Winifred Byrd, a young pianist who gave a recital here last 
season, was heard again last night at Aeolian Hall. Save the 
central number, a Mozart sonata, the list included no classic 
music. It opened with Chopin's fantasy, op. 49, and closed 
with Liszt’s “Campanella” etude. Among some shorter pieces 
was Baerman’s F sharp minor concert study. 

Miss Byrd’s performance contained qualities noted in her favor 
when she was heard here before. She played with good technic, 
phrasing and delicacy. The fantasy as a whole contained nuance 
and poetic feeling. 

Chopin’s etude, op. 25, No. 2, was given delightfully, and the 
“Winter Wind” etude was delivered with dramatic purport. In 
the F major sonata of Mozart there was musical taste.—New 
York Sun. 


Winifred Byrd, most individual of young American pianists, 
with astounding command of the keyboard and with intuitive 
comprehension of all that she plays, gave a recital at Aeolian 
Hall last night. She began her program with Chopin and ended 


(STEINWAY PIANO USED) 


it with Liszt, and between she exploited Mozart, Rachmaninoff, 
Baerman and Dubois. One of her choicest little bits was the 


Mendelssohn-Liszt “On the Wings of Song.’ New York Bven- 
ing World. 

Winifred Byrd’s second piano recital in Aeolian Hall on Mon 
day evening was an event of prime importance That talented 


young musician was heard in an exacting program embracing 
classic and romantic works, in the interpretation of which she 
exhibited remarkable skill and poetic taste 

Her reading of three works by Chopin, the fantasy, op. 49, 
and two studies evoked great enthusiasm, They were charged 
with dramatic feeling, were technically brilliant and reflected 
an intelligent appreciation of the composer's poetic moods 

In the Mozart sonata she played with the assurance that be 
speaks a sympathetic understanding of the classic school.—-New 
York American. 


YOUNG PIANIST WINS PRAISE 


Winifred Byrd Gives Admirable Recital in Aeolian 
Hall 

Winifred Byrd was heard in her second piano recital in Aeolian 
Hall Monday evening. Her audience was of a size whose num 
bers indicated the gratifying and increasing appreciation of a 
musician who presents herself to the public as an interpreter in 
the best sense, whose work is devoid of the sensational and 
whose attitude is essentially directed to artistic achievement 

The central points in her performance last evening were 
realized in Chopin’s fantasy, op. 49, and in Mozart's F major 
sonata, the principal numbers in a long and exacting list. 

Miss Byrd invested her reading with splendid imagination 
and depth of poetic insight. She displayed good judgment in 
the matter of light and shade. She demonstrated her mastery 
of the keyboard with assurance and comprehension of its powers 
and limitations. In her Chopin numbers the technical problems 
and difficulties seemed to vanish and the musical import was set 








forth with eloquence and taste. 

Her program was varied in character and contained, besides 
the works mentioned, two studies by Chopin, “Concert Study” by 
Baerman, prelude by Rachmaninoff and, other selections by Men- 
delssohn, Liszt and Dubois.-New York Journal of Commerce. 


The little pianist who played at Aeolian Hall last evening 
received the name of Winifred Byrd by heritage. Applicable 
though it may have seemed, as she fluttered across the stage 
to the keyboard and back again, Chrysanthemum would have 
fitted even better, for an amazing mop of hair is the most 
striking feature of Miss Byrd's appearance. 

This American girl, one of the few pupils of Teresa Carreno, 
is advancing steadily in her art, and in the mechanical com 
mand of the keyboard. She was at her best last night in the 
clarities of a Mozart sonata,-New York Bvening Mali. 
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THE OPENING METROPOLITAN WEEK 


Monday evening, November 18, “Tosca,” Farrar, Crimi, 
Scotti, Moranzoni; Wednesday, “L’Elisir d’Amore,” Hem- 
pel, Sparks, Caruso, Scotti, Didur, Papi; Thursday “Car- 
men,” Farrar, Peterson, Crimi, Couzinou, Monteux; Fri- 
day, “Marouf,” Alda, Howard, de Luca, Chalmers, Rothier, 
Segurola, Monteux; Saturday afternoon, “The Prophet,” 
Muzio, Homer, Caruso, Diaz, Mardones, Rothier, Bodan- 
zky Special Thanksgiving matinee, November 28, “But- 
terfiy,” Farrar, Fornia, Althouse, Scotti, Moranzoni. 


Namara Recovers from “Flu” 


Namara, the well known soprano, and her husband, 
Guy Bolton, the playwright, have recovered from an 
ittack of the “flu,” which interfered with the plans of both, 
The opening of Mr. Bolton’s new Princess Theatre show 
had to be postponed in Canada until he was able to be 
present and his wife was obliged to forego a tour with the 
Minneapolis Symphgny Orchestra. 


Wolfsohn Manages Miniature Philharmonic 


Phe Wolfsohn Musical Bureau announces that it has 
undertaken the management of the Miniature Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Jacques Grunberg, conductor, The Min- 
Philharmonic, as has been stated in the Musica. 
Courier before, is a unique organization, so arranged 
that it is able to provide a splended program of lighter or- 
chestral works and to fill many engagements where the 
expense of a full sized Symphony orchestra would be too 
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“ SHOULD BE IN EVERY STUDIO” 


book of 





Saye Musical Courier “No recent more 


eserving 


years 


} “Best 1 ever read.” Raisa says, “Magic 

scope.” Monteux says, “They live.” Bispham says, “It's 
us if the author was one of their friends, as Wagner felt in 
his Beethoven sketch.” 


FACE TO FACE WITH 
GREAT MUSICIANS 


By Charles D. Isaacson 
Introduction by Leopold Godowsky 


The human side of the musicians. Musical Courier says 
editoriall “Isaacson has done in his way exactly what 
Churles Lent did in ‘Chimney Sweeps,’ ‘Roast Pig,’ ‘Old 
Actors Without exaggeration it may be said that Isaacson 
has ‘one a great feat by showing the heart of the great com 
Godowsky's introduction is as clever as can be.” 


mitzer says, 


poser 


“Face to Face with Great Musicians” has been read to 
clubs, Y. M. C. A. gatherings, soldiers at camps, high schools, 
churches, patriotic meetings, in hospital wards, to Sing Sing 
prisoners, doctors, lawyers, musicians, and as Monteux says 
‘The book will appeal to most scholarly of musicians.” Rea 


by 150,000, read to 500,000, 


See Window Display 
at Brentano’s 


105 West 40th Street 


All bookstores or by mail, 
Descriptive leaflet on request. 
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large for the impresario or organization managing a 
concert. cr 

The Miniature Philharmonic does extremely artistic 
work under the thoroughly capable direction of Mr. 
Grunberg, a musician of parts. Its initial recital in New 
York called forth encomiums from all the critics. 


LEOPOLD AUER RETURNS 
TO NEW YORK 


After an absenc® of five months Leopold Auer has re- 
turned to New York and resumed his lessons. The famous 
pedagogue is no longer at the Hotel Netherlands, but is 
uow established in his own home at 270 Riverside Drive. 
He spent the early part of the summer at Lake George, 
where he taught a large class of pupils. From the middle 
of August till the middle ofSeptember he took a cure at 


ya HN 


© Mishkin, N.Y. 
LEOPOLD AUER. 


Mt. Clemens, Mich., and then taught a brief master course 
at the Chicago Musical College from September 15 to 
October 15. 

To a Musicat Courter representative who called upon 
him at his new apartment he made some interesting com- 
ment on his first summer’s experiences in America. 

“How did you like Lake George?” asked the scribe. 

“Scenically it is very charming,” replied the master. “It 
reminded me in some respects of the Tyrol. It was too 
hot for comfort, however.” 
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“Did you benefit from your cure at Mt. Clemens?” 

“I cannot say that J did. The baths did not seem to do 
me much good and the hotel fare was very poor. I sup- 
pose, however, it was so bad because of war conditions.” 

“How did you enjoy your first experience as instructor 
at an American conservatory?” 

“f found it very interesting. There were some very tal- 
ented pupils in my class. Of course, I taught only four 
weeks and under very special conditions, but the manage- 
ment of the Chicago Musical College looked upon the 
venture as a decided success.” 

“Do you think you will teach there again?” 

“I could not say. It is possible. | have had offers from 
other institutions, too.” 

“Is it likely that you will return to Europe after the 


“I hardly think so. A couple of years must pass before 
even food conditions will be normal in any of the war- 
ring or neutral countries, not to menticn other conditions.” 

“Then you think that you will make America your per- 
manent home from now on?” 

“In all probability. This country has given me a very 
hearty welcome and has treated me most hospitably in 
every way. I am very happy here and [ feel very much 
inclined to remain here for good.” 


MANY DEBUTS IN FIRST 
WEEK OF CHICAGO OPERA 


Campanini to Take Up the Baton Again 


Cleofonte Campdnini announces that the Chicago Opera 
Association will open on Monday night, November 18, 
with “La Traviata.” Galli-Curci will make her re-entry 
as Violetta and will be surrounded with a cast including 
Ciccolini, who will make her debut as Germont, Jr. The 
bdiance of the cast will include Stracciari, Berat, Trevisan, 
Nicolay, Oliviero (debut), Beryl Brown (debut), Sylvia 
Tell, premiere danseuse (debut), and Giorgio Polacco 
conducting (debut). 

Tuesday night, “Madame Butterfly” will be given with 
Tamaki Miura, Pavloska, Feterson, Forrest Lamont, 
Mario Valle (debut), Trevisan, Daddi, Nicolay and 
Defrere, Polacco conducting. : 

Wednesday night, “Il Trovatore,” in which Rosa Raisa 
will make her reappearance as Eleanor, van Gordon, Emma 
Noe (debut), Alessandro Dolci (debut), Rimini, Vir- 
gilio Lazzari (debut), Sturani conducting. 

Friday night, “Samson and Delilah” with Carolina 
Lazzari as Delilah. John O'Sullivan, tenor, will make his 
debut as Samson. The balance of the cast will include 
Journet, Huberdeau, Nicolay and others. Louis Hassel- 
mans conducting (debut). 

Saturday afternoon, “Lucia” with Galli-Curci, Dolci, 
Stracciari, Arimondi. Campanini conducting. 

The first week will be concluded Saturday evening with 
“Isabeau,” with Fitziu, Sharlow, Pavloska, Lazzari, La- 
mont, Baklanoff, Nicolay, Maguenat, Defrere, Trevisan. 
Sturani conducting. 


Muzio Returns to Metropolitan 


Claudia Muzio has concluded her operatic and concert 
engagements out of town and returned to New York for 
her third season with the Metropolitan Opera. Since the 
close of the Metropolitan last spring, Mlle. Muzio spent 
most of the summer at Ravinia Park, Chicago, where she 
added numerous roles to her repertoire. Later she sang 
in other cities, her most recent appearance having been 
in Detroit with Caruso and Amato in the special per- 
formance of “Pagliacci” at Arcadia, under the Central 
Concert Company's sponsorship. Mlle. Muzio was sched- 
uled to make her reappearance at the Metropolitan last 
night (November 13) in the title part in “Aida,” when 
Crimi was silated to effect his debut with the organization. 


Appearances of Alice Moncrieff 


Alice Moncrieff, contralto, will give a recital during No- 
vember for the Red Cross at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Renabaus on West End avenue, New York. The first 
week of the current month she was heard in a very in- 


HANDSOME AND GIFTED YOUNG WOMAN PLEASES 
AEOLIAN AUDIENCE 


A considerable audience demonstrated its admiration for the voice 
and personality of Florence Otis. Not less than a score of French, 
Italian and English numbers provéd none too many for her pleased 
listeners. The list comprised the most suitable selections by Monte- 
verde, Rontani, Donizetti, Handel, MacDowell, La Forge, Dalcroze, 
Debussy, Mana-Zucca, and a number of fine lyrics dedicated to Miss 
Otis by Gilberte, Warford, Scott and other admiring contemporaries. 
Harry M. Gilbert at the piano added to the artistic success of the 
revival.—Morning Telegraph, Nov. 6. 


teresting recital at Centenary Collegiate Institute, Hack- 
ettstown, N. J., and this week Mrs. Moncrieff will sing at 
Friends’ Academy, Locust Valley, L. I. 
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Florence Otis, a singer who has made many appearances alone and 
with orchestras, gave her first metropolitan song recital yesterday. She 
presented a diversified and well chosen programme of songs, which ran 
the gamut of style and cultures from Stradella down to three songs 
written and dedicated in their days to the singer herself. The group 
opened up coloratural opportunities for the singer. 

This progremete gave Miss Otis revealing chances to display her 
voice. She has none of those obvious emotional endowments which 
are birthrights of the Celts and the Slavs and the Hebrews. She is 
~at least we think so—an Anglo-Saxon, and her voice has all the 
sound qualities which the word calls up. It is well placed and it is 
well trained and utilized by the singer-to its most pleasing advantage. 
—The New York Evening Sun, ; . 

Any one who can stage a song recital as attractively as did Florence 
Otis yesterday afternoon has a right to appear as a professional. In 
her wide black hat, against which her profile often flashed effectively, 
and with the somber color scheme carried out in the clinging lines of 
a velvet gown, Miss Otis stood out against an f maeaye. | background 
of gay chrysanthemums like one of the realistic figures of Manet. 

she knew also how to give her songs a touch of individuality, Her 
very human use of an appealing lyric quality deserves every possible 
encouragement. ‘ 

This virtue was especially ‘apparent yesterday in songs by Vander- 
poole, Kramer and Warford, and in general the soprano was most 
successful when singing in the English language—The New York 
Evening Mail. 
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Another Superlative Success by the 
“Superpianist”—(Henry Finck) 


GUIOMAR NOVAES 


Her recital yesterday afternoon at Aeolian Hall was glowing proof 
that she is that supposedly undiscoverable being—a woman pianist 
who drives out of the memory the claims alike of her exotic nation- 
ality and her sex, with the dinning and overwhelming insistence of her- 
self as an artist, pure and simple —The Evening Sun, October 28. 


Her splendid command of tone and her finger work are factors in 
the eccomplishment of such a result as only a truly great master of the 
piano can present. In range of tonal beauties and immense virility only 
Paderewski could have equalled—New York Sun, October 28. 


Guiomar Novaes Superpianist! Chopin’s Ballade in G minor, no- 
body in the world plays more inspiringly than Miss Novaes does. She 
is a Schumann specialist, as she is a Chopin specialist. A Beethoven 
specialist, too!—New York Post, October 28. 


Guiomar Novaes, the remarkable young woman pianist. “Her 
superiority should be underlined.”—-The Evening World, October 28. 


Guiomar Novaes, fairy queen of pianodom. Her fingers danced 
over the keyboard and made witching melody with all their accustomed 
fascination and at the close of thé afternoon hundreds gathered before 
the platform where she was enthroned and pleaded for more and yet 
more, and did not plead in vain—New York Herald, October 28. ~ 


The remarkable young pianist from Brazil, gave a recital which 
wrought her many admirers to a frenzy of enthusiasm. An achieve- 
ment of surpassing richness, strength, and brilliancy—New York 
Clobe, October 28. 


Crowded houses come to the artists who most deserve them. 
Guiomar Novaes proved yesterday afternoon at Aeolian Hall that a 
great many people want to hear her play the piano.—The Evening Mail, 
October 28. 


A Critical Estimate of the Brazilian Pianist, the “Paderewska of 
the Pampas.” Miss Novaes played with astonishing power and tonal 
beauty. She is the pianist of beautiful sonorities. The sheer rainbow 
versatility of the astonishing young woman blinds, rather deafens, the 
most cynical critic—New York Times, October 28. 


The audience, which filled Aeolian Hall completely, indulged in 
tumultous demonstrations of approval—New York American, Octo- 


ber 28. : 


Played with a brilliancy which she had possibly never before 
equalled. Her tenderness and her poetry were ever supremely evident. 
Her playing has a masculine strength and simplicity with a feminine 
sensibility. She is a great artist——New York Tribune, October 28. 
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Aeslsiened the World’s Greatest 
Cellist 


MAURICE DAMBOIS 





The gifted young Belgian virtuoso offered a program composed of 
French and Belgian music. The sonorous tone of Dambois and his tech- 
nical handling were in happy evidence again. The fire with which he 
attacked the beautiful Lalo concerto, and the unaffected sentiment of 
his cantabile displayed in the introduction to the Rondo, proclaimed 
the serious artist. The intermezzo was dainty, and fairly pulsed with 


As a solo instrument the violoncello is apt to induce 


rhythmic life. 
Maurice Dambois is a mas 


weariness unless in the hands of a master. 
ter—New York Times, October 30. 


Dambois makes his violoncello both sing and dance, and occasion- 
ally discourse in eloquent and moving speech, and there is no final tonal 
effect which seems impossible to him—New York Herald, October 30. 


Mr. Dambois is an artist of excellent qualities and is always heard 
with pleasure. He is a cellist of sincere feeling marked by a delicacy 
which is unusual—New York Tribune, October 30. 


The audience was particularly enthusiastic over his playing in the 
Lalo number, in which he displayed his art at its best—The Globe, 
October 30. 


One thanked the kind saints for the recital of Maurice Dambois 
last night at Aeolian Hali. For Mr. Dambois, who is a Belgian and a 
cellist of established artistry, gave his audience two hours of that pecu 
liarly soothing beauty inherent in the strings of the cello. Mr. Dam 
bois’s recital was something worth listening to. The languorous inter 
mezzo of the Lalo concerto and the deft preciseness of the rondo and 
the mazurkas of the concerto, the sonata, as well as from Mr. Dam 
hois’s own pen, became under his bow things of enchantment.—The 
Evening Sun, October 30. 


All the world loves a cello. And the cello of Maurice Dambois 
has certain qualities in his long-fingered artistic hands that lift it out 
of the class of conventional stringed instruments and turn a presup 
posed admiration into a real and spontaneous joy. For this black- 
haired Belgian youth, draws a tone in singing passages such as perhaps 
no other living cellist can produce. Dambois in his recital at Aeolian 
Hall last night, surmounted all technical difficulties with astonishing 
ease. Obviously Maurice Dambois is gaining recognition as one of the 
world’s greatest cellists —The Evening Mail, October 30. 


Next New York Recital 
November 28 


(Thanksgiving Evening), Aeolian Hall 
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Dramatic soprano, 
Vises Fontrese sang that stirring patriotic song, 
of the United War Work Campaign Fund at the 
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Louise Hubbard’s Song Recital 


Louise Hubbard’s song recital, November 9, given in 
the handsome and acoustically perfect Regneas stu- 
dios, New York, was a delightful treat. Endowed with 
a beautiful voice, Miss Hubbard shows good judgment 
in the selection of the master teacher, Joseph Regneas, 
who has developed and expanded the voice to its pres- 
ent state of artistic height. This she demonstrated be- 
fore a large and truly enthusiastic audience, in which 
one saw many familiar faces, singers themselves, also 
studying in the same environment. An audience largely 
of singers made the singing of “The Star Spangled 
Banner” simply splendid, 

The twenty numbers of the program showed a well 
considered plan, comprising “With Verdure Clad,” old 
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MARGUERITE FONTRDESE, 

and the original model for the famous Red Cross picture, 
“Freedom For 
New York Hippodrome last Sunday evening, 


“The Greatest Mother in the World,” 
All Forever,” at the great concert for the benefit 
November 10, 


PUM RAUL ee 


Italian songs, songs by E nglish composers, a group in 
French, and closing with six songs by the Americans, 
Fay Foster, Gaines, Gere, Kramer, Waller and Curran. 
Some of these were decided novelties, welcomed by the 
throng of vocalists, who showed by abundant applause 
that they appreciated the fine effects produced. It is a 
delight to be able to distinguish the text, as sung by 
Miss Hubbard. Perhaps her highest achievement lay 
in the group of French songs, where sustained phrase, 
clearness, intelligence and dignity were so well com- 
mingled. The staccato and coloratura passages had 
never a moment when there was not absolute control. 
Special comment on the individual members is super- 
fluous, in view of the excellence of every feature, copi- 
ous pleasure coming to all who heard the fair singer. 
Blanche Barbot was a sympathetic accompanist. 
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(Continued from page 5.) 


below his established high standard. His voice manage- 
ment, his phrasing, his sincerity, and his splendid acting 
make him a masterful operatic exponent. 

Robert Couztnou, the new baritone, proved to be a po- 
tent element of the evening. He has a true baritone voice, 
high in range, perfectly cultivated, of smooth, sympathetic 
timbre, and refined quality. It is an organ sufficiently 
penetrative to carry well at all times. The newcomer sings 
with finish of phrasing and distinction of style. His act- 
ing is intelligent and convincing. He scored a well merited 
success. 

The scenic accessories, the costuming, the chorus, the 
ballet, and the orchestra maintained the impressive com- 
plexion to which the Metropolitan has accustomed us in 
former seasons. It is safe to say that the darkest days 
in the history of New York’s great temple of lyric art 
now are happily past, and that its future is one of golden 
promise and a matter for this city to contemplate with 
proud confidence. 


Other Current Bills 


The balance of this week at the Metropolitan sched- 
uled “Aida” for Wednesday, with the return of the sweet 
voiced and ever popular Claudia Muzio, and the debut of 
Crimi, as Radames, with Moranzoni leading, “Daughter 
of the Regiment” on Thursday, with Hempel and Carpi, 
the graceful and polished tenor leggiero; “Forza del Des- 
tino,” on Friday, with Caruso, De Luca, Chalmers, Mar- 
dones, and Rosa Ponselle, a new American soprano, and 
Alice Gentle; “Thais” on Saturday afternoon with 
Farrar and Diaz; and the imperishable double bill on Sat- 
urday evening, with Easton, Althouse, Kingston, Scotti, 
etc. 


More Opinions of Well Liked Penn Song 


Chester Guthrie, song leader of Camp Funston, Kan., 
thinks that “The Magic of Your Eyes”—that popular song 
ot Arthur A, Penn’s—is fine and he predicts that it will 
go down in history as one of the hits of the camps. 

P. W. Williams, of Calgary, Alberta, recently writes: “I 
have really enjoyed singing your beautiful little song and it 
has everywhere been received with a great deal of enthus- 
iasm. I am very glad to be able to speak so highly about 
Sg 

Charles Troxell, the well known singer, who is at pres- 
ent musical director of Fort Larrancas, Fla., is quoted 
as follows: “Everyone scems to like your song very much.” 

From Marietta Matthews of Worcester, Mass., comes 
this communication: “I delight in your song. I have sung 
it often, and wherever I do, people ask for more of it and 
remember the name and ask for it again, which is a pretty 
good test of a song’s taking the popular fancy.’ I have so 
many different kinds of audiences ¢0 sing before and this 
is a song that appeals to all. I like the song. The wards 
flow with the feeling of the music, making the blend easy 
to the voice.” 

Helen Ullrich of Aurora, Ind., says: “I consider it just 
the sort of song the public admires;” while Ben Redden 
of Mattapan, Mass., was impressed at once with its being 
a song the people would enjoy. He has used it on nearly 
all his concert programs and has found it one of the best 
of its kind. 

Ray Harion Wheeler, . Portland, Ore., writes: “When- 
ever it has been used, it has met with the hearty ap- 
peal to both student ind finn Bes I believe that 1 have 
the honor to have been the first to use it in this manner 
among the teachers of the Northwest.” 

Clara Bradley Dawson, Seattle, Wash., has a number of 
pupils using it with “marked success.” And so the popu- 
larity of Penn’s “Magic of Your Eyes” goes on from week 
to week, 


Hackett at the MacDowell Club 


Despite the many counter attractions, there was a good 
sized audience present at the first musicale of the season 
of the MacDowell Club of New York on the afternoon of 
Election Day, Those present had the pleasure of hearing 
Arthur Hackett, tenor, in his best form. Hackett is one 
of the foremost concert singers of America today, a fact 
which he again demonstrated through fine vocalization, 
splendid diction, and intelligent interpretation ‘of a pro- 
gram which included four American Revolutionary songs, 
harmonized by Samucl Endicott, of Boston, the tenor aria 
from Debussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue,” and a French group 
made up of songs by Dubois, Duparc, Paladihle, Hahn 
and Podowsky. Hearty applause rewarded each number. 
Leslie Hodgson, a young and efficient pianist, was the 
assisting artist. 
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Matzenauer Aids War Camp Community 


“Singing for the soldiers” has become much more than 
a duty with many of our country’s great artists—it has 
become a real pleasure. The War Camp Community 
Service has received no better proof of this than is con- 
tained in the following letter: 

August 18, 1918. 
Kendall K. Mussey, War Camp Community Service: 


Dear Sir—I wish to place my services at the disposal of the 
United States Government through the offices of the War Camp 
Community Service and shall be happy to assist in any patriotic 
concerts whenever it may be possible, 

Frank La Forge will be associated with me, and I enclose our 


itinerary so that the proper bookings can be made. . 
With patriotic greetings, 
(Signed) MarGaret Marzenaver. 


This prima donna of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
has added the gracious gift of further services to an al- 
ready long list of money and service given for the men in 
uniform. Mme. Matzenauer has presented the entire pro- 
ceeds of her Boston and New York recitals to war chari- 
ties and has sung many times for the soldiers and sailors. 
The War Camp Community Service has already booked her 
in New England to appear before at least 50,000 men. 

The W. C. C. S has established a service medal for those 
who have made at least ten appearances before an audi- 
ence of enlisted men. A bar will be added for each addi- 
tional ten appearances. 

Among those who have nearly earned the medal are: 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, Marcia van Dresser, Yvonne de 
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Tréville, Reinald Werrenrath, Florence Easton, Francis 
Maclennan, Clara Clemens, Olga Samaroff, Augette Foret, 
Mabel. Garrison, Margaret Romaine, Marjorie Rambeau, 
Elizabeth Gutman, Irene Franklin, Elizabeth Brice, Dora 


de Philippe, Fay Foster, Wells Clary, Harriet Boas and 
Harvey Hindemeyer. 
Philharmonic to Play Sibelius Novelty 


On Thursday evening and Friday afternoon, November 
21 and 22, in Carnegie Hall, at the Philharmonic’s second 
pair of New York concerts, Raoul Vidas, the French 
violinist, will make his first appearance with orchestra in 
this country. He will play Saint-Saéns’ violin concerto in 
B minor. Josef Stransky has selected Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony for the chief orchestral number in these con- 
certs. The novelty on the program will be Sibelius’ or- 
chestral suite, “King Kristian.” Mozart’s overture to 
“The Magic Flute” and Berlioz’s Hungarian March are 
the remaining numbers. 

The first of the New York Sunday afternoon concerts 
will be given November 24. The soloist will be Harold 
Bauer. The principal orchestral offering will be Rimsky- 
Korsakofi’s symphonic poem, “Schéhérézade.” Alfred 
Megerlin will play the violin solo, which is an important 
feature of the Rimsky-Korsakoff work. Dvorak’s “Car- 
neval” overture and MacDowell’s two poems for orchestra, 
“Hamlet and Ophelia,” will also be given in this program. 
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LA SCALA OPERA TOUR POSTPONED 


Sparks M. Berry, managing director of the La Scala 
Opera Company, informs the Musicat Courter that the 
management, a combination of Berry & Behymer, of Los 
Angeles, and the Ellison-White firm, of Portland, Ore., 
regretfully finds itself obliged to postpone the tour of the 
splendid opera company which it had organized for a 
transcontinental tour this season. The schedule called 
for an opening in Washington, D. C., on October 28 and 
then a trip straight through to the Coast, with numerous 
engagements on the way. The epidemic of influenza pre- 
vented the opening being made as planned and as—most 
unfortunately for the organization—the influenza is mov- 
ing from east to west in the country, the theaters in all 
cities except two on the route are closed indefinitely 
Hence the management sees itself confronted with the ne 
cessity of indefinitely postponing its proposed season. It 
will attempt, however, to keep the organization, which 
included such stars as Tamaki Miura and Edith Mason, 
intact and plans to give as much of the season as possible 
beginning shortly after the holidays. 


New Song by Wells in Press 


John Barnes Wells, the tenor and composer of inimitable 
encore songs, has a new one which will be out the middle 
of this month, “Kitty” is the title, and the critics say it 
is by far the best thing he has done. 











Her Recital at Aeolian Hall the Evening of October 28th was 


“ALTOGETHER A NIGHT OF TRIUMPH FOR 


AUGUSTA COTTLOW’ 


—James Huneker, New York Times 


N. Y. EVENING POST 
By Henry T. Finck 

The first appearance of Miss Augusta 
Cottlow in New York in several years 
took place last night in Aeolian Hall. 
Miss Cottlow—in private life Mrs, Ed- 
gar Gerst (her husband is serving Uncle 
Sam)—has grown artistically and intel- 
lectually since she was last heard here. 
She opened with a Busoni transcription 
of the Bach Toccata Adagio and Fugue. 
This she played with deep regard for its 
grandeur as well as its poetry. Bach’s 
poetry is a sealed book to many pian- 
ists, but Miss Cottlow reveals it. Her 
next number consisted of the Nocturne 
in.B major and Ballade in F minor of 
Chopin, both played with great beauty 
of tone and delicacy of nuance. For 
encore she responded with the “two- 
four” waltz. Then came her piece de 
resistance, for Americans—MacDowell’s 
Norse Sonata. This highly dramatic 
and powerfully beautiful work was 
splendidly played, with a profound sense 
of its deep dramatic significance. Mac- 
Dowell’s four piano sonatas are really 
great works; but they are tabooed by 
two classes: “made in Germany” mu- 
sicians and American mediocrities. Miss 
Cottlow belongs to -neither class. To 
enthusiastic applause she responded 
with “To a Water Lily.” 

Her last group included four sketches 
by Busoni on American Indian melo- 
dies and Liszt’s Mephisto Waltz. Bus- 
oni’s compositions are more Busoni than 
Indian; but they have charming mo- 
ments and bizarre effects. Busoni’s 
greatest work is done in his Bach tran- 
scriptions and propaganda; let us not 
complain if his creative power is not on 
the same level. The performance of the 
“Mephisto” waltz was brilliant and sar- 
donic. Liszt himself would have en- 
joyed it. 


Management: 


N. Y. TIMES 
By James Huneker 

Augusta Cottlow proved an artist of 
different calibre. She is both cerebral 
and emotional. A piano prodigy as a 
child, she is one of the lucky few who 
has fulfilled early promise. Technique 
is no longer a factor ig her case. She 
has in addition a keen rhythmic sense, 
and her phrasing reveals the mature 
musical thinker. The amazing polyph- 
ony in Busoni’s_ transcription of 
Bach’s mighty organ Toccata in C was 
as clear as an elaborately carved Jap- 
anese ivory ornament. To attain the or- 
gan fullness of tone the transcriber had 
to multiply the voices and followed in 
the fugue an astounding display of 
thirds, sixths, and octaves. More’s the 
pity, as Bach loses much by the more 
brittle tone of the pianoforte. Miss 
Cottlow calmly rode the storm, calmly 
grasped the largely molded dramatic 
phases of MacDowell’s Norse Sonata, 
the last movement of which was truly 
delivered “with much character and fire.” 

This young woman, a graceful appa- 
rition with a Cleo de Merode coiffure, 
was also heard in Chopin’s fourth Bal- 
lade and in the “Tuberose” Nocturne. 
She is not a sentimental Chopinist, but 
she has mastered the curves and passion 
of the greater Chopin. The Ballade was 
a convincing reading though purists may 
shudder at the innovation of interlock- 
ing octaves in the last few bars. 
TOGETHER A NIGHT OF TRI- 
UMPH FOR AUGUSTA COTT- 
LOW, particularly after her brilliant 
and kaleidoscopic version of Chopin’s 
Valse, Op. 42, given as an encore. 
The audience was appreciative. 


N. Y. MORNING TELEGRAPH 

Augusta Cottlow’s rapidly widening 
circle of admirers last evening at Aeo- 
lian Hall had another opportunity to 
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hear this swiftly maturing artist of the 
piano in one of the most interesting re- 
citals given here this season. The Bach 
Toccata in C major for the organ, 
transcribed by Ferruccio Busoni, and 
played with all of the fine tonal warmth 
of which Miss Cottlow is in command, 
suitably introduced the program. She 
played a Chopin Nocturne and Ballade 
with equal success, perhaps best satisfy- 
ing the critical audience with these, and 
the Mephisto Waltz by Liszt which 
closed the program. But in intimacy of 
appeal, in timeliness and in the spacious 
and imaginative interpretation which the 
artist gave them, the four studies based 
on American Indian melodies, must be 
regarded as the feature of the delight- 
ful evening. 


N. Y. TRIBUNE 


In the evening Miss Augusta Cottlow, 
who is an old acquaintance among the 
pianists, gave a recital at Aeolian. Miss 
Cottlow chose for her opening number 
Busoni’s piano transcription of the Bach 
organ Toccata in C major. It is easy 
to understand why the arrangement has 
its interest for pianists. Its technical 
difficulties notably in the fugue, are stu- 
pendous and give the virtuoso an oppor- 
tunity for the display of his powers. 
MISS COTTLOW’S TECHNICAL 
PROWESS IS UNUSUAL AND 
SHE CARRIED OFF THE FUGUE 
WITH BRILLIANT EFFECT Her 
command of tone color was evident 
in the following Chopin nocturne, and 
the same composer’s I minor Ballade 
she gave with fine effect. Other num- 
bers were MacDowell’s Norse Sonata 
and J.iszt’s Mephisto Waltz. 


N. Y. HERALD 


The esteem in which Miss Augusta 
Cottlow is held in musical circles was 
demonstrated by the attendance and the 
reception giver to her recital in Aeolian 
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It was additionally jus 


Hall last night. 
tified by her performance of the tran 
scription for the piano by Busoni of 
Bach's “Toccata,” in C major for the 
This is master’s 


organ. one of the 


greatest works, and its orchitectonics 


would make a special appeal to the mas 


terful and also constructive mind of 
Busgni. A combination of Bach and 
Busoni is a very near realization of the 


idea of heaping Pelion upon Ossa, or 
at any rate, of placing the Woolworth 
on top of the Singer Building. 

Miss Cottlow chose the piece for het 
opening number, and PLAYED IT 
FINELY WITH A_ FIRMNESS 
AND EVEN MASCULINITY OF 
TOUCH, and, IN THE ADA- 
GIO, A TENDERNESS WORTHY 
OF ALL PRAISE. She also played 
MacDowell’s beautiful Norse 
some American Indian sketches by 
Busoni, and Liszt’s “Mephisto Waltz,” 
a range of choice which in itself be 


sonata, 


speaks her accomplishments, 


N. Y. EVENING MAIL 
. . « In extraordinary studies of 
Indian themes by Busoni, THE PI- 
ANIST WAS TRULY BRILLIANT. 


N. Y. EVENING SUN 
Te Miss Cottlow did not fail, 
last night, te vanquish technical diffiicul- 
ties. She has fine gifts of interpreta- 
tion, a splendid technique, power to call 
up the hosts of sound one moment and 
to dismiss them lightly the next. 


N. Y. EVENING GLOBE 

é Miss Cottlow’s tone, her 
energy and muscularity, as well as ma 
ture phrasing and a thoughtful breadth 
of style, were in general well expended 
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THE NEW SELWYN THEATRE 
FOR CONCERTS 


Its Special Adaptability for Musical Events—Good 
Acoustics and Comforts for the Auditors 


In the Musica Courter of October 31 there appeared 
in article regarding the acoustics of the new Selwyn Thea- 
tre in Forty-second street, New York City, suggesting that 
this auditorium could well be utilized for concerts and re- 
citals if Selwyn & Co. could arrange it so that the theatre 
could be utilized in the mornings, afternoons and on Sun- 
days. The following letter from Selwyn & Co. indicates 
that this idea was in mind when the theatre was designed, 
but that up to the time the MusicaL Courter suggested its 
adaptability for the purposes, on account of the low stage 
and admirable acoustics, the subject had not been broached. 
In the following letter Selwyn & Co, state that the theatre 
is available: 

1918. 


New York, November 8, 


Editor Musical Courier 

Our attention has been drawn to an article in your publication 
under date of October 31, in which you comment in very flattering 
terms on the adaptability of the new Selwyn Theatre for use as a 
concert hall. We congratulate you upon your discernment in dis- 
covering the adaptability of the auditorium for concert purposes. 
Frankly, we have had this in mind in designing the theatre, but 
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Honestly, 





when it comes to Maud : 
Powell there are mighty 
few left with the old 
idea that men play bet- 
ter than women. 











At this time, 


: more than ever, our best 
H should be considered 
first. 


A beaks baat “ 


1400 Broadway, New York 
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had been too busy with other SHH AALALAOLS OE UHYAUILAU LILA AI 
things to take up this fea- 
ture of it. 

It is possible to so arrange 
the theatrical engagements as 
to give over the use of the 
auditorium for concerts or 
recitals, either in the morn- 
ings or afternoons, when the 
theatre is not engaged for its 
regular purpose; also for 
Sunday mornin afternoons 
and evenings. W. think that 
your idea of morning con- 
certs — say at 11 o'clock — 
could be made of great value 
to artists and music lovers; 
and while the 11 o'clock con- 
certs and recitals have only 
heretofore been given in ho- 
tels, we believe they could be 
made a distinct and valuable 
feature of the musical sea- 
son in New York City. 

We will be glad to take 
up this matter with artists 
and managers, and we feel 
that in our efforts to give 
to New York City an audi- 
torium of perfect acoustical 
qualities there should be no 
restrictions placed upon the 
uses of the auditorium for 
either theatrical or musical 
pertormances. 

Our regular matinee days 
are Wednesdays and Satur- 
days. 

Very e yours, 

e_wyn & Co, 


The fact that the Sel- 
wyn Theatre can be ob- 
tained for concert pur- 
poses will relieve in a 
measure the congestion 
that at times is oppres- 
sive, and many a musi- 
cal event is lost through 
this inability to secure 
an auditorium. Aeolian 
Hall is generally booked 
solid, and its size, seat- 
ing 1,300, makes it too 
large for certain forms 
of musical events, The 
Selwyn Theatre seats 
1,100, every seat avail- 
able, the lower floor pre- 
senting some 600 seats, 
while the upper level 
gives additional seats for 
some 500, exactly as 
good as those on the 
lower floor. = 

With its beautiful ar- & 
tistic decorations, its & 
large aisles and bounti- 
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© Mishkin, N.Y. 


ful space between the 
rows of seats, admitting 
of passing, and the 
roomy seats themselves, 
that physical comfort is 
afforded which will al- 








volunteer entertainer in the American camps. 
tenor, and her vocal teacher, and Mrs. David, accompanist, 
Wilson had sung over one hundred times in the various American camps and 
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MARGARET WILSON. 
News came last week of the safe arrival in France of Margaret Wilson, the President's 
daughter, who has gone abroad under a year’s contract with the Y. M. O. A. as a 


With Miss Wilson are Ross David, 
Before going abroad Miss 


cantonments. 


low of the mental com= Squaw 


centration music de- 
mands. The wide prom- 
enades back of both seat levels, the large lobby for meet- 
ing during intermissions, and the general comforts that 
surround the Selwyn Theatre make it an ideal place for 








oc — | musical events. 
It is to be hoped the musicians will consider well the 
adaptability of this theatre, and also-that the custom will 
‘mie prevail for morning concerts and recitals—for this time 
* 








which he does 


In his manner of wielding the baton, 
with the utmost ease, assurance and grace, there is also 


nothing that savors of the Oriental. So authoritatively, 
indeed, did he direct his men, with so much elasticity 
and incisiveness did he wield his baton, that some per- 
sons asked themselves why the directors of the Boston 
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K OSCAK 
YAMADA 


Distinguished Japanese Composer and Con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic Society of Tokyo, 
who is now on a visit to America, accepting 
engagements as “Guest Conductor” with sym- 
phony orchestras prior to his return to Japan. 


Scores a Success as a Concuctor and 


New York Press Unanimous in His Praise 


TOUR NOW BOOKING 


JULES DAIBER (CONCERT BUREAU), Aeolian Hall, New York 


Composer 


Symphony Orchestra had not taken his name into con- 
sideration while looking for a successor to Dr. Muck. 
— New York American, Oct. 17. 

_ Mr. Yamada, a conductor, overcame any stratigeness 
in the situation by his admirable presence and swift 
command.—New York Times, Oct. 17. 








might just as well be utilized as not. Morning concerts at 
1t o’clock have proven successful and enjoyable in the 
large events such as those Manager Johnson is presenting 
at the Biltmore, and there is no reason why this same idea 
cannot be made successful in a place like the Selwyn The- 
atre. 


Effa Ellis Perfield in New York 


The Perfields, en route from ocean to ocean, are regis- 
tered at the St. James Hotel, New York. Mr. and Mrs. 
Perfield are better known as the official Interstate Exam- 
ing Board of the National Conservatory of Music. Their 
chain of teachers contains over 4,000 links, each link an 
examining center. These teachers hold a diploma which 
is the result of an examination from a principle instead of 
a law. Any person with musical appreciation can affiliate. 
Effa Ellis Perfield is the originator of the universal peda- 
gogy called “Inner Feeling,” “Reasoning” and “Drills,” 
which she has applied to music, religion, education, politics 
and advertising. Headquarters are the McClurg Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill., and Hotel St. James, New York City. 


Mary Warfel is Recovering 


The many friends and acquaintances of Mary Warfel, 
American harpist, will be pleased to learn that she is slow- 
ly recovering, at her home in Lancaster, Pa. from a 
severe attack of influenzal pneumonia She says that 
although she received the last rites of the church on Octo- 
ber 20, her birthday, and rumor had her playing harp 
among the celestials, she is happy to say that she is very 
much alive and delighted beyond measure to have returned 
to her own Lyon and Healy harp. 

Certainly all congratulations are due Miss Warfel on her 
miraculous recovery, and best wishes for many years of 
health and a continuation of her former professional 


STANSLAS BEM 


Cellist 


Concert and Recital 
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Under the Management of M. H. Hanson, New York 


By few singers have such honors been won as 
those which have marked the career of Riccardo 
Stracciari, the Italian baritone. 


King Emanuel conferred upon him the rank 
of ‘‘Commandatore of the Crown of Italy.”’ In 


Spain, after triumphant farewell performances 


in Madrid, King Alfonso created him ‘Com- 
mandatore of the Order of Queen Isabella.”’ 


Last year, after a wonderful season in Tosca- 
nini’s South American company, Stracciari 
appeared in America with the Chicago Opera. 
Music lovers will long remember his magnifi- 
cent triumphs with this organization in Boston, 
New York and other cities. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 
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Decorated by the King of Spain 





Stracciari 
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Honored by King Emanuel of Italy 






Stracciari makes records exclusively tor Columbia. 


Any Columbia dealer will gladly play the following 
records for you. Hear them, and judge for yourself 
what joy this music would bring into your home, 


A Few Suggestions 


Barbiere Di Siviglia. Largo Al Factotum4 12 iosh 91.80 
Il Trovatore. I! Balen Del Suo Sorriso ; 49220 

12 inch, $1.50 

Rigoletto. Cortigiani Vil Razza Dannata{ 1 nok 64.80 
Un Ballo in Maschera. Eri Tu Che § 49221 

Macchiavi . ‘ ‘ P ° - (12 inch, $1.50 


New Columbia Records on sale the 
10th and 20th of every month 


Columbia 
Records 
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“Mood” Programs Characterize 
Romances en Costumes 


Programs are generally compiled along certain stereo- 
typed lines, with regard to chronological order, “school” 
divisions, etc.,, but in Romances en Costumes, Roger de 
sruyn and Merced de Pifia aim at an unusual intimacy 
which is carried out by what may be aptly termed “Pro- 
grams of Moods.” As it is the mission of the costumes 
to both please the eye and portray the type, so, these ar- 
tists claim, it is fitting that the music used should not only 
socthe the ear, but should have wide scope for all the 
different emotions that any normal person might experi- 
ence, Only by this means can the listener feel that he is 
in flesh and blood contact with a réal character and not 
a stagey imitation. - Thus is established the close under- 
standing between audience and artist that is one of the 
delightful features of Romances en Costumes. To accom- 
plish this, the groups of songs have been arranged with 
the idea of contrast of moods uppermost. No two songs 

offered by any of the characters will be found the least 
bit alike; and endless variety and surprise tumble fast 
upon each other as the listener tries to keep pace with 


Mme. NAMARA 


Soprano 








































who sang with marked success 


“The Little Fisherman” 


By EASTWOOD LANE 


at Aeolian Hall, October 


writes: 


Sunday, 13th, 


“IL will also sing “Garden of Dreams,’ ‘Pierrot’ and ‘Long 
ing.” You surely have splendid taste in choosing composers.” 


Let us send you a thematic catalog of songs 
suited to your voice and requirements, 








HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, Inc. 


Publishers 11 Union Sq., W., N. Y. C. 
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the breathless change 
of humor carelessly 
classified as “temper- 
ament.” 

Almost in one flash 
you realize that a 
Spanish girl can 
dream of her simple 
peasant home, bow 
down beneath death's 
cruel love separating 
decree, flirt with a 
new swain, or tongue 
lash you at the un- 
countable rate of 
Zoodness knows how 
many words a min- 
ute! You catch also 
a glimpse of the Ital- 
ian Abruzzi peasant 
in a perfect passion 
of anger, in his hand 
—<on't be frightened, 
for see, already he is 
smiling and languish- 
ing away at the mem- 
ory of blue skies and 
shaded lakes. So, too, 
you find your French 
marquis now cold and 
artificial, only to dis- 
cover presently that 
he is very human and 
tender underneath, 
after all. And Peter 
Pan will tell you the 
secret of why some- 
times. he scowls so 
very hard, just after 
he has had what 
should have been a 
most soothing nap, 
"way down deep in the 
heart of a bluebell! 

Whatever your mood, therefore, it is sure to be met and 
at the same time contrasted in the programs of Romances 
en Costumes; and they leave you with the interesting con- 
viction of having witnessed the gamut of emotions, through 
a mere handful of songs, chosen with a view to giving 
pleasure and at the same time for this very purpose. Be- 
low is a specimen program of moods, selected at random— 
for to illustrate every feeling, Roger de Bruyn and Merced 
de Pifia have literally dozens and dozens of songs. 

PROGRAM OF MOODS 
Sranisn Grew 


COURIER 


Passionate love—Rayo de Luma .......ssceeeeeeeeeeee 
Meditation—Soledad ......cccccrcccccsccvccseseseevevsenes 
BPOORRIE—"TOL o, cccccvecccberecesovescccecccveoecececscose 
TeasiaG—-Tl  Abawled 22. ccscvcssccecccvecsesevscessceces 
Frencu Marquis 
Patsiatiom—LA-Bas ccscccccccsccccccesbesveccescccvcess 
umor—Margoton .....cecececcsssnveseeees 0 
Sentiment—L'Heure exquise .........++++ 
Flirtation—Ariette ......cceecsecsesesecees 
Perer Pan (Fairy) 
Contentment—Bluebells Drowsily Ringing.............. 
Consecration—Elfin Knight .........sccsseseeeecsserseveeess 
Protectiveness—-Twilight Song ....-.-ssseseeeeeeeeeceeeee 
Mischici——Eif Gong .cccsccccceccccccscosscecssevcccccvcces 
Travian Apruzzt Peasant 
Romance—Rhapsodia Primaverile .....-++eeeeeeseeeees Leoncavallo 
Anger—Tentazione .....crercccsccscvescssccseessscesees Tirindelli 
DESOUOMMORNOUIIIND bbc bu b.06000d sdaceseeesdeosececcocccses Licari 
Joyousness—Tarantella ........csccscccecesersseeeeereeses Rossini 


Cotontat Duets 
Loyalty—Believe Me, if All Those Endearing Young Charms. 
Grace—I Know a Bank. 
Tenderness—Twinkling ‘Stars. 
Coquetry—Cherry Ripe. 





Music at the Strand 


Grace Hoffman, the American coloratura soprano, and 
Yon Collignon, the Belgian baritone, are the soloists at 
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Every church soloist will want the new Thanksgiving song by 


“MAKE A JOYFUL NOISE” 


If difficult to secure from dealer, send stamps direct to 


James G. MacDermid, Publisher, Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Price 40 Cents Net (No discount) 
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the Strand Theatre for the week of November 10. The 
Strand Symphony Orchestra will play the overture to 
“William Tell.” Carl Edouarde conducts. 


MONTREAL’S FAILURE AS 
A MUSICAL CENTER 


Lack of Common Interests Among City’s Musicians— 
Lazaro to Appear on November 1o—Notes 

The representative of the Musica Courier has viewed 

with some discouragement the musical conditions in this 

really beautiful city of Montreal—the largest and best 








.known city in the Dominion of Canada, a sea-port town, 


a railroad center, only a very short night’s trip from New 
York and not many hours from Boston. 

Montreal could be a recognized center and it must be, but 
it needs great artists like Harold Bauer, Thibaud and 
Casals. Such artists are needed three times a season in- 
stead of only once. Montreal can support a local orches- 
tra, opera and an association of musicians. What this city 
needs is a coherent and mutual mass consciousness of art. 
The musicians have not the friendly communal life that 
their good musicianship warrants. The work of the indi- 
vidual musicians is surprisingly good, but it lacks common 
fraternal reciprocity and interest. The musicians as a class 
seem to feel the lack of personal incentive and have no 
realization of the value of going ahead by simple and 
legitimate means. They are not interested in each other’s 
pursuits or values. They do not realize outside of their 
Iccal representation that their own negations are becoming 
sterile because the great art world is plunging forward. 
McGill University which possesses the greatest number of 
students in music, takes one outside musical journal, prov- 
ing how little it is in touch with the real musical world. 
In fact, many musicians feel almost an antipathy—at least 
an antagonistic attitude—towards any journal not published 
in Montreal. A universal musical journal seems to be 
beyond their comprehension. 

Joseph Saucier to Give Recital 

Joseph Saucier, leading baritone of the Church of 
St. Louis le Francois, will give a recital for the Ladies’ 
Morning Musical Club, December 12. The program will 
be announced later. His recital in Quebec, assisted by 
Ruth Pryce, will take place later. Mr. Saucier presents 
Brengere Forest in recital, assisted by a pupil of Mr. Le 
Tondal and Couture. 

Viola Cole’s Announcement 

Viola Cole, the well known American pianiste, makes 
the announcement that she cannot admit any more pupils to 
her classes as her time is completely filled. Miss Cole is 
devoting her time almost exclusively to her concerts and 
recitals, and will play in New York on December 5. 

Notes 

Merlin Davies, well known to Montreal musicians, an- 
nounces a concert of his Apollo Glee Club. 

Salvator Issawrel, one of the most successful vocal 
teachers, is presenting some young voices in recital. 

Janet Johnson, mezzo-soprano, will appear in recital 
November 25, assisted by Jean Kaster, cellist, and James J. 
Sheares, pianist. 

Albert Chamberland, who has been ill with the grippe, 
reopened his studios November 11. F. E. A. 


Singers Arrive from South America 


Several prominent artists, principally of the Chicago 
Opera Association, arrived at New York from Rio Ja- 
neiro on November 13 on the steamer Vauban. Included 
in the number were Rosa Raisa, Marcel Journet, Giacomo 
Rimini and Yvonne Gall, all of the Chicago organization; 
Luigi Montesanto, the new Metropolitan baritone; and 
Alfredo Mansueto, bass of the Bracale Opera Company. 
They reported that Charles Hackett, the new American 
tenor of the Metropolitan opera, who was expected in 
New York about this time, was detained in South America 
by the illness from influenza both of Mrs. Hackett and 
himself. Both are recovering and may already be on the 
way here. 
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THELMA GIVEN IS A LIVE WIRE. She made 
her initial bow yesterday afternoon at Carnegie Hall, 
and fiddled herself along the road to fame. She has 
marked talent. As Leopold Auer looked after her 
technical training, it is hardly necessary to add that 
she plays brilliantly. She has plenty of temperament, 
too much, sometimes, and she has personality. Tall, 
slender, with a swaying figure as she plays, her face 
framed by inky curls, sensitive and strong features 
and glowing eyes. She handles her instrument, said 
to be a Guarnerius, like a veteran. And there is no 
doubt that she is, in popular parlance, a live wire. 
Her attack is electric, her bowing broad and free, and 
she often abuses rubato; indeed, her rhythms were 
reckless, and betimes she suggested a gypsy impro- 
visatore on his native Hungarian prairie. Miss Given 
has been soundly grounded in mechanics. Her bow 
is resilient; you could hear it bite the strings from 
the other end of the hall. She can draw a broad, so- 
norous tone. . Her right hand is nimble, though there 
were blurred runsin rapid tempo. Butas the pro- 
gram progressed she played with clarity. Her intona- 
tion, generally, was admirable It was her fire and 
speed that distinguished her work. She has all the 
certain quality absent in the artistic makeup of Hei- 
fetz. The concerto by Jules Conus afforded excellent 
opportunity to judge of the externals at least of Miss 
Given’s ability. Trills, double thirds, sixths, octaves, 
chords, harmonics, leaps, and scales abound. In the 
higher positions the surety of the young woman is 
commendable. Altogether, Miss Given captured her 
audience. It is safe to say she will be heard again.— 
James Gibbons Huneker in New York Times. 


Her tall and youthfully slender figure draped in 
velvet as black as her curly hair, with glimpses of 
white linen flashing at the waist, neck and elbows, 
Thelma Given introduced herself yesterday afternoon 
to American music lovers in a manner that riveted the 
attention of the eye as well as the ear. 

As a pupil of Leopold Auer, infallible teacher, it 
was to be expected that this latest aspirant for honors 
would prove to be an accomplished wielder of fiddle 
and bow, even though she had never suffered the 
gnawing hardships of poverty. But anticipations, in 
her case, were happily outstripped by the actual re- 
sults achieved. Nature has given generously to Miss 
Thelma Given and assiduous study under expert guid- 
ance has provided the rest. Vitali’s Chaconne offered 
excellent opportunity for an exposition of the player’s 
technical equipment. Especially in the Russian com- 


poser, Jules Conus’s concerto in E minor, which dis- 
closes far less inspiration than it does knowledge of 
the instrument for which it was written, did Miss 
Given exhibit her powers impressively. The most 
difficult problems of double-stopping seemed to 
have no difficulties for her whatever. Always was 
her tone sweet and impressive, always her intona- 
tion well-nigh impeccable. Miss Given plays with 
a great deal of assurance. The fingers of her left 
hand are fleet and reliable messengers of her will. 
-Max Smith in New York American. 


Miss Given chose to play the Vitali Chaconne, the 
E minor concerto of Jules Conus, Chausson’s “Po- 
eme” and shorter pieces by Kryjanowsky, Achron and 
Halvorsen, ending her programme with the “Last 
Rose of Summer.” That Miss Given is an expert 
technician, that she can bow and finger with the best 
of them, goes without saying for an accredited Auer 
pupil. The gods planted fire in her breast and every 
tone she draws from her fiddle is warm and vital. 
Some uncertainty and an occasional recklessness in 
the earlier part of the concert disappeared as the 
afternoon progressed. In the short pieces at the end 
were delicacy, tenderness, finesse in detail, polish. 
The Chausson “Poeme” Miss Given played rhapsodi- 
cally, as poet responding to poet. 

A tall, slim girl, with bunches of dark curls press- 
ing in on her face, she .was an attractive figure in her 
simple black frock touched with white. The large 
audience liked her vastly, earnest of audiences to 
come.—Pitts Sanborn in New York Evening Globe. 


Thelma Given has precious gifts and she has not 
studied in vain, The Vitali work did not reveal her 
best possessions, albeit its performance made known 
a violinist demanding large respect. She had gained 
her poise when she returned to the platform to play 
the Conus work. It seemed to be particularly con- 
genial to her. She played it con amore and it needs 
that sort of treatment. When she came to the excel- 
lent adagio she showed that she could make her in- 
strument sing gloriously. And she made beauty of 
the cadenza, 

Miss Given has a tone of size and resonance, It is 
not so remarkable for its purity as for its penetration 
and its warmth. It is a thoroughly vital tone and the 
player’s fine command of the bow enables her to fill 
it with color and nuance. We shall hear more of 
Miss Given. For the present it is enough to note that 
she is a player of high skill whose temperament seems 
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OF 


ANOTHER AUER PUPIL 


Carnegie Hall, November 3, 1918 


to incline toward dramatic utterance—New York 


Sun, November 4, 1918. 

The girl made a fetching picture in her black velvet 
before the drawn 
tawniness of tlie youthful dark 
haired and somewhat square-jawed American Joan of 
a rather slight, vigor 


and lace standing with her fiddle 
stage curtains; a 


Arc head squarely poised on 
ously swaying body. The figure became a not inapt 
impression and summary of the quality and style of 
the violinist’s playing. It was often square-jawed 
and always vigorous, endowed with a certain forth 
right spiritual content, captivating with a budding in 
dividuality. Altogether, Miss Given strode to the 
forefront of the youthful Auer company. 
Irving Weil in New York Evening Journal. 


In the afternoon at Carnegie Hall, Thelma Given, a 
young American violinist, the latest Auer pupil to 
make a New York debut, won instant. approbation 
from a fine audience, and fully upheld the mounting 
and unquestioned reputation of the Auerian school. 
She played the Jules Conus Concerto in E minor with 
brilliancy of color, exquisite phrasing and intense 
feeling, and throughout the recital displayed and 
emphasized the masterful and seemingly effortless 
technique which seems to distinguish all the pupils 
of all the famous Auer violinists —New York Morn- 
ing Telegraph, 


Lf an odd name is, as many think, an advantage in 
the amusement world, Thelma Given has it. She is 
a young and comely girl from Ohio, who made her 
debut as a violinist in Carnegie Hall yesterday after 
It is needless to say that she studied in Petro 
She has emerge dl 


noon. 
grad six years with Leopold Auer 
from this schooling a clever and dazzling technician, 
More than that, she has acquired a style, as she 
showed particularly in her opening number, the Cha 
conne oF Vitali. Her intonation is delightfully pure, 
her tone rich and varied, with an ingratiating femi- 
nine sweetness. The audience particularly enjoyed 
her playing of a Hebrew Lullaby by Achron, and two 
Norwegian Dances by Halvorsen.—New York Even 
ing Post. 


Miss Given was at her best in the shorter pieces, 
especially a Hebrew lullaby by Achron, which she re 
peated, and a Norwegian dance by Halvorsen, both of 
which were played with a minimum display of energy 
and a good deal of delicacy and musical feeling.— // 
E. Krehbiel in New York Tribune. 
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Rogers Gives 113°Concerts “Over There” 


Francis Rogers, baritone, who will give his first New 
York recital since his return from France at Aeolian Hall 
on November 24, has chosen a program which will list 
new American songs by Manney, Luckstone, Lemont, 
Deems Taylor, Dichmont, Keith Elliott and Densmore. 
Isadore Luckstone will assist at the piano 

Mr. Rogers’ tournée abraad comprised concerts for the 
American, French and British soldiers. He naturally his 
a fund of incidents and anecdotes to tell relating to those 
113 concerts, One of them relates to a certain evening last 
March when Mr. Rogers was singing at the Fortress St. 
Denis. just outside of Paris. The program was well un 
cer way, and the selection happened to be “I Hear You 
Calling Me,” when simultaneously the noise of explosions 
and bombarding guns announced that another air raid was 
on. Nevertheless, the concert was not to be given up so 
readily, so the men simply descended into the subterranean 
fort. Here all were forced to remain, however, until long 
past midnight before they finally dared venture out into 
the streets 


Alice Sjoselius’ Recital Postponed 


Alice Sjoselius, soprano, has just returned from a West- 
ern trip which included her first appearance in Chicago, 
which was qualified as “a considerable success” and the 
singer was critically hailed as “a great artist.” While in 
Chicago Miss Sijosclius was asked to sing for the Fourth 
Liberty Loan drive and for this made her second appear- 
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soldiers and greatly helping to maintain the morale of our 
public. 

Last week the great diva sang also on the steps of the 
United States Treasury in Washington. 


Rubinstein Club’s First Concert, November 16 


The Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, 
president, will give its first musicale for the season on 
Saturday afternoon, November 16, at the Waldorf As- 


toria. Martha Atwood and Norman Arnold will be the 
soloists. There will be several prominent speakers pres- 
ent. The chorus will not only give concerts when re- 


quested, byt quartets, trios, duets, and soloists will he 
ready at all times to go wherever they are needed to sing 
at the camps, hostess houses or convalescing homes. <A 
concert was planned at Fort Hamilton for November 21, 
but was abandoned for the present because of the epi- 
demic. The war relief work will be carried on as usual, 
only on broader lines. 

The regular musicales will take place 6n the third Sat- 
urday of the month, November 16, January 18, February 
15, March 15, and April 19. The concerts will be on De- 
cember 10, February 25, and April 8. The annual break- 
fast is scheduled for May 3. 


Laurie Merrill Helps Along 
Laurie Merrill, a young lyric soprano, was among the 
artists who did a great deal of successful work for the 
last Liberty Loan. Miss Merrill sang in the up state cities 
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Matzenauer, de Treville and La Forge 
Working for W. C. C. S. 


Yvonne de Treville, prima donna soprano, Belgian Royal 
Opera, left Saturday night for Washington where she will 
spend the week of the United War Work Drive, Novem- 
ber 11 to 18, singing both at mass meetings and in the 
adjoining camps under the auspices of the War Camp 
Community Service. One feature of the program will be 
a scene in costume, “The Daughter of the Regiment,” in 
which she will be assisted by George Castelle, of Baltimore. 
Miss de Trévitle will introduce to Washington the new 
official song of the War Camp Community Service, enti- 
tied, “Every Town’s Your Home Town,” which won the 
competition held some weeks ago. The composer is Gena 
Branscombe and the War Camp Community Service has 
published ten thousand souvenir copies for the use of 
their soloists, song leaders and for distribution in the 
camps. Chappell & Co. will issue the song to the public. 

Margaret Matzenauer, of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
Frank La Forge give a concert in Washington Friday 
evening, November 15, and they have consented to make 
two appearances in addition to this for the War Camp 
Community Service; one on Wednesday will be a concert 
by Mme. Matzenauer, Miss de Tréville and Mr. La Forge 
at Quantico. On Sunday, November 17, the same artists 
will sing at a great mass meeting in Washington itself. 

There seems-to be no limit to what the great singers 
in the United States are willing to do for War Camp 
Community Service. This is the organization which pro- 
vides in every way for the comfort and healthy recrea- 
tion of our soldiers, sailors and marines on leave from 
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ance at Orchestra Hall on October 13 before an overflow- 
ing and enthusiastic audience from which the subscriptions 
mounted well in the millions. 

Miss Sjoselius’ second New York recital has been post- 
poned from Thanksgiving evening to the evening of Jan- 
wary 27, 1019, at Aeolian Hall. 


SCHUMANN-HEINK DOING WAR WORK 


No public artist has been more devoted, enthusias- 
tic, and untiringly-self sacrificing in the cause of 
entertaining for war purposes than Mme. Schumann- 
Heink. Not only has she sung a countless number 
of times at the camps and at Liberty Loan, Red 
Cross and other patriotic concerts, but she has also 
sold bonds, made collections, uttered public ad- 
dresses, and contributed trom her own financial re- 
sources for the same werthy purposes. Aside from 
her own labors, Mme. Schumann-Heink gave to the 
prosecution of the war tour of her sons, who are in 
the service of Uncle Sam. The great prima donna 
is a special pet and protegée of the boys in the 
camps, and they call her “Mother Schumann-Heink” 
and never lose a chance to shower love and en- 
thusiasm upon her as she travels incessantly all over 
the country to make herself useful in cheering our 









(Left) 
Fourth Liberty Loan. 
New York, after singing for the Fourth Liberty Loan, 
the Fourth Liberty Loan. 


Mme. Schumann-Heink at the Stage Women’s War Relief Theatre on the Public Library steps, 
She sold over $300,000 worth of Liberty Bonds in New York, 
(Right) The famous contralto singing “The Star 


Mme. Schumann-Heink shared the program on this occasion ‘with Governor Whitman, of New York, 
Gerard. 


Syracuse, Utica, Cohoes, Hudson and Albany. In the lat- 
ter city she sang no less than five days, appearing fre- 
quently in Capitol Park. Miss Merrill's voice and singing 
won her much success wherever she appeared, as is testi- 
fied to by notices in the papers of all the cities where 
she sang, and in highly laudatory letters sent Miss Merrill 


-by the chairmen of the various committees. She will give 


a New York recital in December. 
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camp “over here” so that they may go “over there” with 
their morale high, and imbued with the idea that the 
whole civilian public of the United States is backing them 
up in every way. According to the great commanders of 
all times high morale is the greatest essential by which 
wars are won. 


New Works of Gustave Ferrari 


Gustave Ferrari, the composer and conductor, who 
is leading the intricate musical. score incidental to 
the great production of “Freedom,” at the Century 
Theatre, New York. has written a number of new 
compositions. The Boston Music Company has just 
issued three songs of his, “Time,” dedicated to 
Frances Alda; “Youth,” sung by Lucy Gates, and 
“T Know,” sung by Helen Stanley. G. Schirmer, 
New York, has now in press six “chansons popu- 
laires de Alsace-Lorraine et Champagne.” 

Mr. Ferrari’s compositions are invariably effective 
and are in regular and increasing demand by the 
prominent artists. At the last recital of Yvette Guil- 
bert, Mr. Ferrari’s “Maternitas Dolorosa!” set to 
words by Mme. Guilbert, was one of the distinct 
hits of the program. 
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Fifth avenue, New York, singing “The Star Spangled Banner” in aid of the 

(Center) Schumann-Heink with the Sailors’ Band on the steps of the Sub-Treasury Building, 

Spangled Banner” on the steps of the Sub-Treasury Building, New York, for 
Governor 


Edge, of New Jersey, and ex-Ambassador 
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CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 
WILL OPEN NOVEMBER 232 


Cincinnati, Ohio, November 9, 1918. 

With the end of the war here, and the local health ban 
on public gatherings soon to be lifted, musical Cincinnati 
will turn its attention with redoubled zeal to the enjoyment 
of its symphony season, which this year promises events 
of superlative interest. One of these will be the appear- 
ance of Alfred Cortot, the French pianist, whose recent 
American debut in New York with the orchestra of the 
Paris Conservatoire constituted a notable event. In view 
of the success achieved by Cortot, his Cincinnati’ appear- 
ance in connection with the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra (on December 6 and 7) will constitute a local musical 
event of unusual distinction. 


Rehearsals Prohibited 


Rehearsals of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra have 
been prohibited, as coming under the ban on public gather- 
ings placed October 6 by the Cincinnati Board of Health. 
Frequent appeals from the management of the Orchestra 
Association to permit the ninety men of the orchestra to 
assemble for rehearsals have been turned down flatly. by 
the Health Board officials. Criticism frequently has been 
directed against this action on the part of the Health 
Board, on the assumption that so small a gathering as the 
members of the orchestra would constitute could have no 
direct bearing upon the natural course of the epidemic. 
However, indications are that the order against places of 
amusement will be lifted within the next few days, and 
possibly by Monday or Tuesday the orchestra will be per- 
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concert closed with a group of eight community songs, 
sung by the entire audience, accompanied by the orchestra 
under the direction of Mr. Kelly. The community singing 
at this annual concert is one of the chief features, and 
it has done much for the interest and support of the work 
throughout the year. 

Iota Chapter of the Sigma Alpha Iota Sorority an- 
nounces three programs for the coming season. The first 
concert will be made up of a fine piano concerto by 
Ralph Lyford with Myra Recd (Iota Chapter) at the 
first piano and the composer playing the orchestral ac- 
companiment. Mr. Lyford’s concerto won the bi-annua 
prize given by the American National Federation of Music 
Clubs. The second number will be a group of songs by 
Pier Tirindélli. The third number will be a trio for 
women’s voices “Hear My Prayer,” by George Leighton, 
and will be the first presentation of this new work. The 
second concert will be devoted to the following com- 
posers: Henry Hadley, Harold Morris, George Leighton, 
Leo Sowerby, Eric Lamarter and Edgar Stillman 
Kelley. The third program will consist of a lecture by 
Thomas J. Kelly on the scenario and music of the opera 
“Castle Agrazant,” by Ralph Lyford. R. F. S. 


Perfield Music Test 


Effa Ellis Perfield and Maude Tucker Doolittle will 
give a music test and demonstration of the Perfield Peda- 
gogical Music Course on Wednesday afternoon, November 
20, at 3.30 o'clock at the Doolittle Studios, 536 West 112th 
street, New York. Teachers and mothers are cordially 
invited. Victor Biart, official lecturer on the New York 
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TORRENS TO TEACH IN NEW YORK 





Famous Chicago Vocal Authority to Devote Three 
Months to Manhattan 


Years of activitiy as a choral conductor and teacher of 
singing have made the influence of L. A. Torrens strongly 
felt in the educational world, He has lent encouragement 
and inspired with ambition to excel inumerable young 
singers and instrumentalists. Carefully trained students 
with beautiful voices go from his studi yearly to meet 
with success as church and concert singers and as teachers. 
Pupils from the Torrens studios are in demand from coast 
to coast, in schools, seminaries and colleges. Beginning 
January 1919,.Mr. Torrens, who is dean of the Cosmo- 
politan Scheol of Music, Chicago, intends to divide his 
time between Chicago and New York City classes, and to 
be in the latter citv during January, February and March. 
He is an honorary member of the Phi Mu Sigma (Sin- 
fenia) Society and the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs of America. 


Mabel Beddoe’s Engagements 


Mabel Beddoe, who was one of the artists who suffered 
considerable loss through cancellations on account of the 
influenza, started her first concert tour of the season this 
week. She is to be heard in four New York State con- 
certs, starting in Schenectady on Saturday, November 0. 
After her return Miss Beddoe will sing in three New Jersey 
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mitted to begin rehearsals for their first pair of concerts, 
which have been moved up to the dates originally 
scheduled for the third pair of the season, November 22 
and 23. Jacques Thibaud will be the soloist. 


Great Lakes Quintet Concert 


The concert of the Great Lakes Quintet to be given in 
Emery Auditorium on November 18 for the benefit of 
the Navy Relief Society promises to be an event of dis- 
tinction in many ways. This organization has been as- 
signed to the duty ot making a nine months’ tour of the 
United States, playing four times a week, and appearing 
in all the important cities between the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, the net receipts to be turned over to the 
Navy Relief Society for use in its various charitable 
activities. The Cincinnati committee in charge of 
arrangements for the local appearance of the quintet in- 
cludes Mrs. Georgine H. Thomas, Mrs. D. J. Workum, 
Mrs. Thomas M. Stewart, Bertha Baur, Mrs. Isabel Jelke, 
Mrs. Charles H. Miller, Julia Worthington and Emma L, 
Roedter, chairman of the music department. 


Another Service Star 


The first woman to be represented by a star in the 
service flag of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music is 
Mrs. Clara Thomas Ginn, who will be sent next week to 
France, by the Y. M. C. A., to entertain soldiers and 
sailors at various camps and on the field. Mrs. Ginn 
possesses an enviable reputation as an artist in local musi- 
cal circles, and has many friends and admirers throughout 
the country. 


Werthners to Give Musicale 


Mr. and Mrs. Philip Werthner will give a musicale at 
the Walnut Hills Music School as soon as the health 
authorities will lift the ban on public gatherings. It was 
intended to give the event earlier in the season. Mrs. 
Werthner will sing a group of American songs, and Mr. 
Werthner will play a group of numbers of Russian com- 
posers, a group of Grieg’s last piano pieces, and three 
numbers of Chopin. 


Notes 


Thomas J. Kelly, of the Cincinnati_ Conservatory of 
Music, returned last Thursday from Chicago with Mrs. 
Kelly who had accompanied him there for the concert of 
the Civic Music Association, at Orchestra Hall, on Tues- 
day night. The epidemic condition had so far improved 
that the annual festival concert of the association was 
permitted to proceed, and it was a glorious success. The 
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Philharmonic concerts, is organizing a class for Perfield 
teachers in “Higher Musical Education.” The course is 
to be given at his studio, 824 Carnegie Hall, and the first 
lecture wil} take place on Thursday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 21. 


concerts and a number of Ohio concerts. In January she 
will make her first tour to the Far West, starting in Penn- 
sylvania and ending in Minnesota. Recently she sang at 
two big concerts in Orange, N. J., for the United War 
Charity Fund. . 











The Mount Desert Studio, Bar Harbor. 





NOTED CONDUCTORS AND THEIR NOTED WIVES. 


The illustration shown herewith depicts a scene at Bar Harbor, Me., 


last Summer, and was photographed at a moment 


when four celebrated artists were caught off guard, away from public life, and living the simple life in outdoor surrowndings, 
Maine has become a summer Mecca for the visiting and resident artists in America, and they flock there as soon aa the 


warm weather sets in. 


the songs of the birds and the lullabies of the rustling leaves and humming czephyrs. 


The best and most expensive music in the world vies in the Maine woads and along its lake, with 


Those in the picture are, left to 


right, Olga Samaroff (Mrs, Leopold Stokowski), Ossip Gabrilowitsch and his little daughter, Nina, Clara Clemena (Mra, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch) and Leopold Stokowski. 
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The staff of the Musical Courier, and its print- 
ers, too, were omens the hundred million odd 
Americans who celebrated the glorious day of 
yictory and peace on Monday of this week. We 
venture to think that every single one of the Mu- 
sical Courier readers was also included among the 
celebrants. Hence there is no necessity of apol- 
yoy Boag the paper, like all of us, being one 
day behind its schedule this week. 











Music having been demonstrated a necessity dur- 
ing war time, let it remain a necessity for all time. 


a eae 


Owing to the unusual conditions brought about by 
the impromptu holiday last Monday, the Mustcar 
Courter is again obliged to postpone the publication 
of the Tschaikowsky memorial articles for another 
week. They will appear in the issue of November 
a1. 


exvnichentdicumimnsee 


America is the richer musically for the coming of 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, the renowned Russian com- 
poser, who arrived in New York unexpectedly from 
Copenhagen last Sunday and intends to make his 
home in this country. He told a Musica Courter 
representative some of his experiences, plans, and 
hopes, and the account will be found in another 
column. 

camemesttleieneere 


Hearty congratulations on the appointment, not so 
much to Philip Berolzheimer, the new Park Com- 
missioner of the Borough of Manhattan, New York, 
as P the city which has secured the services of so 
able a man. The combination of business ability 
and love of and talent for music that is found in 
Commissioner Berolzheimer is indeed a rare one. 
One can only wish that all of Mayor Hylan’s ap- 
pointments should be as appropriate as this. 

opciones 

New York now is wearing its best clothes, its best 
manners, and its most musical expression, for the 
Metropolitan Opera House has reopened its doors 
and almost nightly for the next five months or so, 
its songbirds will be warbling the lyrical stage mas- 
terpieces——Wagner excepted. Most of the fa- 
vorite artists have lasted through the trying four 
years, and enough new ones are on hand to prevent 
monotony. The repertoire is as varied and repre- 
sentative as impresario Gatti-Casazza could make 
it, considering the limitations of war time and of 
the subscription system necessary at the Metropoli- 
tan. He has done a big work in keeping things 
together there—backed by a generous and far-see- 
ing directorate—and he deserves the thanks and 
the loyal patronage of the public of our town. 
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At the Metropolitan Opera opening on Monday, 
with “Samson and Delilah,” the evening was marked 
with appropriate patriotic demonstrations. After 
the first act the principals and chorus were shown 
on the stage waving the flags of the Allied nations 
and all joined in singing the national songs of those 
countries, The opening phrase of Delilah’s entrance 
song is “I come to celebrate the victory,” and to 
those who understood French the text carried an 
added message of significance. 


exenieatiediyepionens 


They were very happy in Baltimore last Monday 
and the Baltimore Sun had one of the happiest ideas 
of a happy day. At noon, the Sun called up Haensel 
& Jones, the New York managers, by long distance 
and asked to have Ernestine Schumann-Heink 
shipped down there to sing “The Star Spangled 
Banner” and “America” in the principal square of 
the city in the evening. Luckily Mme, Schumann- 
Heink was free, so on to an express she jumped, 
and sing she did in Baltimore, drawing an immense 
crowd which fairly shouted itself hoarse-over the 
great prima donna. 

seinen cseasiiings 


Rose Ponselle, the young dramatic soprano who 
will make her debut tomorrow (Friday) evening at 
the Metropolitan Opera with Caruso, has been af- 
forded by Gatti-Casazza an opportunity seldom given 
a debutante, In the first week of her first season with 
the company, Miss Ponselle, who has never before 
appeared in grand opera, is to make her appearance 
with Caruso in the leading soprano role of a most 
important work, Verdi’s “Forza del Destino,” a 
work never before in the Metropolitan repertoire. 
There have been splendid reports of Miss Poncelle’s 
ability. The Mustcat Courter adds its best wishes 
to those of all her friends for her success in this un- 
exampled opportunity. 

incaatnantlicitaniaes 

Secretary Baker endorses unqualifiedly, indi- 
vidual and co-operative efforts to supply canton- 
ments, base hospitals, army and navy barracks, 
transports, etc., with unused and idle musical in- 
struments from all over the country, given by their 
owners as voluntary gifts. The Secretary declares 
the movement to be “very attractive, cheering, and 
useful war work.” The head of the organized en- 
terprise, which does not advertise and makes no 
appeal for funds, is Orlando Rouland, at 130 
West Fifty-seventh street, New York. In a recent 
interview he said that the largest demand at pres- 
ent is for wind instruments, saxophones, . drums, 
horns, cornets, music boxes. 

nase Se 

Max Pam, one of the directorate of the Chicago 
Opera, recently addressed a formal question to the 
Council of National Defense, asking about the 
propriety of giving and supporting opera in war 
time. W. S. Gifford, one of the heads of the 
council, replied as follows: “During wartime, the 
Council of National Defense holds it to be wise and 
desirable that, so far as is consistent with the na- 
tional military and industrial needs, all activities 
pertaining to the arts. and to legitimate entertain- 
ment and amusement be maintained. The council 
believes it to be vital that the people of the country 
to as great an extent as possible may have the 
recreation and stimulus which can come only 
through the maintenance of the best artistic and en- 
tertainment influences of the country.” 

wiieninilhstien 

An appeal for funds needed immediately is sent 
out by the New York Philharmonic Society, and it 
should be answered generously by New York’s 
sincere music lovers. The amount necessary to in- 
sure this season and to pay for last winter’s deficit 
totals $40,000. While the Pulitzer endowment left 
to the Philharmonic is a large one, it does not meet 
the orchestra’s present requirements, as of course 
only the income of the trust fund is available. 
What this great orchestra has done in the past for 
the cause of music in New York is a matter of 
history ; but what it is doing now, and will do in the 
future, is even more important. The deadwood has 
been removed fron) the organization and its playing 
material is of the best. The repertoire has been 
broadened, the number of concerts increased ma- 
terially, and a competent, energetic, and. ambitious 
conductor secured in the person of Josef Stransky. 
He has dispelled the idea that the New York Phil- 
harmonic is a closed corporation catering to an elect 
inner circle of listeners. He has, on the contrary. 
fostered and successfully implanted the idea that the 
venerable organization belongs to all the people of 
New York. The public Fas taken to the suggestion 
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and to Mr, Stransky. To keep up the high standard 
of the Philharmonic, however, in these expensive 
times, $40,000 more is needed than the advance 
subscriptions have produced. This money should be 
quickly and freely forthcoming. New York must 
have its Philharmonic, and the Philharmonic must 
be kept in the front rank of the world’s orchestras. 
It is not a money making institution and that is why 
it must have subventioned support. Incidentally, all 
its players are Americans. Mr. Stransky is a native 
of the new Czecho-Slovak republic which has been 
recognized by the United States. 

a on 


It is a remarkable conditien of affairs that makes 
New York and not Washington, the chief musical 
center of America. Berlin, Paris, London, Stock- 
holm, Vienna, Madrid, Buenos Aires, Christiania, 
Copenhagen, Buda Pesth, Brussels, all capitals, are 
the headquarters of music in their respective coun- 
tries. Only Russia (where Moscow is, or was, as 
important tonally as Petrograd), Italy (where 
Milan ranks before Rome in matters of music), and 
Holland, (where Amsterdam, with its opera and 
symphony orchestra, overshadows The Hague), 


show a condition similar to that in the United 
States. Washington is not a metropolis. Its ac- 
tivity centers entirely in political affairs. Social 


life, in fashionable form, flourishes there only dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress. A large percentage 
of the local population consists of negroes. Those 
are the chief reasons why Washington is not a great 
musical city. 

—— 

Ernest Newman, the distinguished English writer 
on music, says in the Observer, anent British music, 
the very same thing (and in almost the very same 
words) that we have repeatedly written of Ameri- 
can music: 

No music is worth performing merely because it is 
British music; and no impresario is any more under a 
moral obligation to perform a piece of music because it 
is British than a publisher is to publish a certain number 
of English novels each season because they are English. 
British music has only a claim to performance when it 
happens also to be good music. No British music 
matters but the best. British music. Our fault has been 
not so much that we have been unkind to British music 
as that we have too often been mistakenly kind to it. I 
should like to see more ruthlessness towards it on the part 
of both concertgivers and critics. 

All musical Gaul (not gall, gentle reader) is, as 
Cesar might have said, divided into but two parts 
good music and bad music, be it British, Ameri- 
can, French, Italian, Russian or Senegambian music. 

aaecesy CR merenn 

The idea that the opening week of an important 
opera season must be crammed with novelty in 
repertoire, seems not to obsess either Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza or Mr. Campanini. The former is doing 
currently, “Samson,” “Aida,” “Forza del Destino,” 
“Daughter of the Regiment,” “Thais,” “Pagliacci” 
and “Cavalleria”; the Chicago impresario promises 
for his opening seven days there “Traviata,” with 
Galli-Curci, Ciccolini, and Stracciari, “Madame 
Butterfly,” with Miura and Lamont, “Trovatore,” 
with Raisa, Dolci, van Gordon, Rimini, “Samson,” 
with Lazzari and John O'Sullivan, “Lucia,” with 
Galli-Curci, Dolci, and Stracciari, “Tsabeau,” with 
Fitziu, Lamont, and Baklanoff. It is, on the whole, 
a good plan to travel in well worn grooves at the 
beginning of the campaign so as to smooth the lyric 
and orchestral machinery into the technical perfec- 
tion necessary to tread the difficult byways later in 
the season. 

eS 

The announcement is now made that the Maine 
festival is to be given after all, both at Portland 
and at Bangor. Mr. and Mrs. William Rogers 
Chapman and the Maine Festival Association are 
all deserving of the very heartiest commendation 
for their splendid example of persistent determina- 
tion in the face of almost inconquerable obstacles 
placed in their path by the influenza epidemic. In 
the face of three postponements—enough to dis- 
courage even the stoutest heart—Mr. and Mrs. 
Chapman have persisted and announce not only that 
the festival will be given but that the splendid list 
of soloists will be as originally announced except 
that Louis Graveure will be unable to appear. The 
management has shown its enterprise by securing 
that magnificent artist, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
as a special attraction. 

The Musicat Courter is only too glad to speak 
words of the heartiest commendation. This is an 


example of courage and persistence which cannot 
fail to hearten impresarios and artists all over the 
country whose plans have been affected by the epi- 
demic which is happily leaving us now. 
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VARIATIONETTES 
By the Editor In Chief. 





Having proved that might is not right, let us back 
to our mutton and our music. , 
eee 
“What Kind of Heaven Do You Want?” is the 
title of artarticle in the American. We personally 
would like the kind of Heaven where no vocal teach- 
er will be permitted was ag his method to us, 


Apropos, Andres de Segurola told us recently that 
he does not believe waging, toncnees have methods. 


Now that the horrors of war are over, we fear 
that among’ the horrors of peace will be odes, can- 
tatas, and a long line of “When Our Boys Come 
Home” songs. 

nee 

“One of the quickest roads to obscurity,” remarks 
E. B. on very fine linen paper, “seems to be to be- 
come a viola player in 2 aepheny orchestra.” 


In the New York Herald, a Seaside-Rockaway 
establishment (Huntley Smith’s, to be exact) ad- 
vertises for “Singing waiters ; must be fast workers 
and have good voices.” 

eee 

We witnessed Caruso partake of a noonday meal 
last Monday, the extent and variety of which demol- 
ished all our previous notions on the subject of what 
an operatic tenor usually does on the day when he 
is to open the season at the Metropolitan in the lead- 
ing role of “Samson and Delilah.” 

ere 

Later.—Caruso sang beautifully in “Samson.” 

Now other tenors know his secret. 


The people’s symphony of cowbells, tin horns, 
gongs, rattles, dishpans, pistol shots, brass bands, 
cheers, motor signals, and whistles, made this Fifth 
avenue office a place for quiet and reflective work 
on Peace Day. 

neme 

When critics fall out, the public hears the truth. 
Speaking of the music critic of the Sun, Henry T. 
Finck writes in the Evening Post of last Saturday: 

As his early books show, he had a superlative contempt 
for Richard Wagner, whom he now greatly admires, and 
as for Franz Liszt, he still assassinates him ruthlessly a 
dozen times a year, and year after year, for that hydra- 
headed monster, after all these decapitations, has more 
lives than when Henderson began to murder .him nearly 
forty years ago. 

nee, 

By the way, Finck reminds those to whom Mac- 
Dowell’s music does not appeal, to remember the an- 
ecdote about Turner. When someone said to him, 
“T cannot see in Nature the things you paint,” Tur- 
ner answered, “Don’t you wish you could ?” 

Re eR 


As the Musicat. Courter predicted, Paderewski 
will not be king of Poland, and if he does not get 
back to his piano practice, he will not be able to 
reenter the race for the kingship of the keyboard. 
Several new aspirants for the throne loom up 
strongly and their claims appear to have merit. 
Paderewski’s latest excursion into politics was a 
letter to Professor Masaryk, which failed to show 
a definite grasp of international conditions, especial- 
ly as they are shaping themselves now in Europe. 
The underlying tendency of the times, in spite of 
temporary surface conditions, is toward unity and 
not toward disintegration. 

hd Sd 

Critics of the European concert soon will be gath- 
ered in conclave to mete out praise and blame for 
the performers. Germany will be found to have 
possessed plenty ‘of technic, but little restraint or 
feeling. The verdict in the case of Austria, Bul- 
garia, and Turkey, must be that their ensemble went 
to pieces. In Russia too many wished to play first 
fiddle. The attack, endurance and control of the 
French were magnificent. The English were strong 
on the high C’s. The Italians were well conducted 
by Diaz. America supplied vigor, dash, new ma- 
terial, original interpretation, and paid the pipers. 
Spain, Denmark, Holland, Scandinavian and Swit- 
zerland were a fascinated, breathless, and somewhat 
fearsome audience. 

Ln 


“He Loved Me So” sounds like one of the 


thrillers from Tinpan Alley, but as a matter of fact 
it is a splendid composition by Tschaikowsky and it 
will be sung by Mme. Matzenauer at the forthcom- 
ing New York concert of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. 


Serge Prokofiev, or Prokofieff, the Russian com- 
poser-pianist who is to give a recital at Aeolian Hall 
on November 20, is alluded to by the Evening Sun 
as “the surging Serge.” He has done some re- 
markable things orchestrally, so we are informed, 
and other whisperings are to the effect that he has 
some novel stories to tell on the keyboard. It is time 
for a new sensaiion among the ivory ticklers. 


In Felix Borowski’s interesting program book of 
the second Chicago Orchestra concert (November 
1 and 2) he quotes what Hanslick wrote about the 
Tschaikowsky violin concerto when Brodsky gave 
it its first Vienna hearing, in 1881: 

For a while the concerto has proportion, is musical 
and is not without genius, but soon savagery gains the 
upper hand and lords it to the end of the first movement. 
The violin is no longer played; it is yanked about, it is 
torn asunder, it is beaten black and blue. I do not know 
whether it is possible for anyone to conquer these hair- 
raising difficulties, but I do know that Mr. Brodsky mar- 
tyrized his hearers as well as himself. The adagio, with 
its tender national melody, almost conciliates, almost wins 
us; but it breaks off abruptly to make way for a finale 
that puts us in the midst of the brutal and wretched jol- 
lity of a Russian kermess. We see wild and vulgar faces, 
we hear curses, we smell bad brandy. Friedrich Vischer 
once asserted in reference to lascivious paintings that 
there are pictures that “stink in the eye.” Tschaikowsky’s 
violin concerto brings us for the first time to the horrid 
idea that there may be music that stinks in the ear. 

This is the same Tschaikowsky concerto which 
boys like Heifetz and Seidel now reel off with 
technical correctness and thorough musical under- 
standing. 

Re Bee 

Looking over the Chicago Orchestra programs, 
one sees that Giiomar Novaes played Saint-Saéns’ 
fourth concerto on November 8 and 9, and Mrs. 
Vera Kaplun Aronson is to play Saint-Saéns’ sec- 
ond concerto on November 22 and 23. Is this 
necessary? With all due respect to French music 
and to the power of the propaganda behind it these 
days, the piano concerto literature is not so impover- 
ished that nothing better can be found than Saint- 
Saéns’ rather pale examples, even if it be desired to 
exclude Beethoven, Brahms, Mozart, and Liszt. 
There are the Russians, Scandinavians, English, 
and, oh yes, the Americans, MacDowell’s D minor 
concerto sounded wonderfully vital and exciting 
when Ornstein played it here a short time ago. 

eRe, 


The picture in “Variations” last week, called’ 


“He’s Playing a Tinier Tune Now,” and showing 
the then Kaiser Wilhelm blowing on a piccolo, 
should have been credited to London Punch, in 
which abidingly humorous periodical it appeared 
originally. The omission of the acknowiedgment 
was purely an inadvertence due to the recent strike 
conditions in our presstooms. 

» 

“H. M. S. Pinafore” is in port—an Atlantic port 
—again and will unload its cargo of mirth and 
melody at a certain theatre tonight (November 7) 
not far from the statue of an individual who dis- 
covered a country which has played a great part in 
the great war. 

zere, 

A recent western criticism of Marie Sundelius 
read pithily: “A peach of a singer and a pippin of 
a looker!” 

2Rme 

Ditson’s have a volume called “Music for the 
Photoplay,” in which the movie pianist is supplied 
with material called “Agitato” (for scenes of ex- 
citement, anxiety, unrest, fear, impending danger, 
etc.), “Furioso” (for scenes depicting riots, fights, 
tumultuous crowds, etc.), “Agitated Mysterioso” 
(anguish, emotions caused by escapes or hiding), 
“Hurry” (fiye scenes, pursuits, street fights), 
“Storm Music” (for thunderstorms, storms at sea, 
scenes of a destructive character), “Plaintive” (love 
scenes, tender retrospects, etc.), “Comic Hurry” 
(railroad trains, races, aeroplanes, serio-comic pur- 
suit), “Dramatic Allegro” (for Wild West. mining 
towns, Indians, cowboys, ranch scenes with horse 
hoof effects), “Pastorale” (rural, water falls, woods 
and brooks, introducing cowbells, bird whistles, 
etc.). The descriptions in the parentheses are those 
of the publishers. 

eee 

One of our tiny contemporaries, speaking of a 
new film play, calls it “a celluloid opus.” 

eRe 


And now, how about the “Royal” Operas of 
Berlin, Vienna, Dresden, Munich, Stuttgart, and the 
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“Ducal” ras in many of the smalier German and 
Austrian cities ? 
ee 
It is perfectly proper these days to perform the 
“‘ex-Emperor” news of Beethoven. 


Are Socjal Democrats Richard Strauss and 
Richard Wagner competent to re-enter our concert 
halls ? 

nme 
Truly, a “Twilight of the Gods”—false gods. 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 
rn ros 


THE BEST TEACHER 


Without a doubt the best instructor the young 
student has is himself. If he cannot learn with 
out a teacher he will never go far with the best 
of teachers in the world. We do not for a moment 
mean that teaching is unnecessary, for we know 
that good results are rarely attained without good 
teaching. The best combination consists of an in- 
telligent pupil capable of self-progression and an 
intelligent teacher capable of suiting his instruction 
to the needs of each pupil. We hardly know 
whether a totally unmusical pupil is improved or 
not by the best instruction. At any rate good teach- 
ing does no harm to a dunce and can do much good 
to a pupil with the necessary talent. It is playing 
safe, therefore, for a pupil to presume that he has 
the brains. This presumption requires very little 
encouragement, fortunately for music teachers. 

We know that the best of teaching fails to make 
artists out of natural born artisans. How often 
have we met music students recently home from 
foreign parts who did their best to impress us with 
the fact that they had studied four years under 
Lagerstein of Leipsic and three years under Vodka- 
vitch, of Moscow. They could not play the violin 
or piano to please either the musical or unmusical 
public. They could not compose a melody of the 
slightest interest or build up a set of variations on 
a given theme. What good was all their instruc- 
tion? None at all, except to use when advertising 
for pupils of their own, They had gone to notable 
masters for sails and rudder, but they had omitted 
to supply the ship. 

Now and then we meet a famous artist who has 
had practically no instruction at all. He has taught 
himself. Good teaching by an experienced teacher 
might have made his journey a little shorter, and 
perhaps might even have made him greater than 
he is. But what teacher can supply the faculty of 
self criticism, the judgment, the observation, the re- 
flection, necessary to make an artist worthy of the 
name? : 

A child that, cuts his foot on a broken piece of 
blue glass probably learns to avoid broken blue glass. 
If he is a child of ordinary intelligence he learns 
also to avoid stepping on broken red glass and 
broken transparent glass, and tacks, pointed wire, 
and wood splinters. Among piano pupils, however, 
there are many who never get beyond the blue glass 
stage. They practice at Chopin’s second nocturne, 
for example, and let the teacher mark where the 
pedal is to be pressed and released throughout that 
particular nocturne. But they never grasp the prin- 
ciple of clashing harmonies and develop the instinct 
which makes all pedal marks unnecessary, They 
never get the ear which hears the beginnings and 
the endings of blurs and knows exactly when and 
where to press and release the pedal without in- 
struction from an overseer. This is but one example 
among a hundred ways in which a student of the 
piano shows whether he has the talent for self in- 
struction. The violin student has his own peculiar 
troubles. The teacher can tell a pupil to press a 
little harder or not to bear down so hard, but he 
cannot give the unmusical ear the exquisite judg- 
ment that knows exactly how to press and how 
much to press and where to vary the pressure, with 
the movement of the bow, to produce the lovely tone 
that distinguishes each great violinist the one from 
the other. The master violinists must be self in- 
structed. Some of the most brilliant and successful 
violinists now before the public have had hardly 
twenty lessons from the famous teachers of Europe. 
We remember too a young man who spent more 
than fifteen years among all the best teachers of 
France, Germany, and Belgium and then committed 
suicide because he failed as a concert violinist. His 
ability to destroy himself was perfect, but he lacked 
the talent to develop himself from within without 
the curbing, prodding, and directing of teachers 
from without. 

Singers must have a natural voice, no doubt. But 
every teacher of singing knows that there are many 
fine voices absolutely wasted on pupils who are de- 
void of musical sense, 
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Composers seem to fall naturally into two classes : 
those who have talent but no skill, and those who 
have skill but no talent. Now and then a Schubert 
or a Chopin appears who has the skill without a 
long training, and the wonderful Midas touch of 
transmuting baser metal into gold. Having reached 
the domain of the heaven born genius, however, we 
find it wise to end. 


a eee 


THE FABULOUS FIDDLER 

\n American author whose books once had a 
vogue and whose name was familiar to his country- 
men about fifty years ago, published 4 book at Phil- 
adelphia in 1876. The volume is out of print al- 
ready and can only be picked up here and there by 
chance, It is called “Paul Ardenheim, the Monk 
of Wissahickon.” The author, George Lippard, 
says that it is “the most improbable book in the 
world,” and he proves his assertion in several ways, 
two of which are the following descriptions of fiddle 
playing on New Year’s Eve, 1774-5. in a farmer’s 
The great artist was a servant who after- 
He was therefore fa- 
The lesser 


log cabin. 

ward became a clergyman 

miliar with dance music for the violin. 
virtuoso was an old blind negro. 

Blind Sam, seated in the opposite corner, seized his 
fiddie, and played several tunes, through each other, and 
all together, as if for life. 

That was a fairly good contrapuntal feat for a 
blind negro fiddler. Had he lost his eyesight study- 
ing Bach’s polyphonic sonatas for violin alone ? 

Round and round they whirled, entangled in a maze of 
young damsels, with the three old maids skirmishing in the 
frontiers of that drunken circle! 

Jacopo's fiddle did it all. 

How it screamed, and roared, and yelled and laughed, 
putting gunpowder in every heel, and firing it off in every 
vein. It was a wicked fiddle, and Jacopo cheered it. on, 
with curses and shouts, until the whole mansion shook, 
the very windows rattling like a thunderstorm of broken 
glass. 

The music critics of our day will feel humbled in 
the presence of such a masterpiece of tone painting. 
A violin that could make three old maids skirmish 
round a drunken circle in 1775 must have been, in 
the degenerate vernacular of 19158, some fiddle. 
And then imagine a thunderstorm of broken glass! 
In the language of Lippard himself as found on 
page 374 of the 1876 edition, “This goes ahead of 
Italy and France and Spain—never saw anything 
like it in my life, not even in the great German Prin- 
cipality of Spitzenburschendingenflotzer, where the 
Devil comes dressed in breeches and flannel, and the 
peasants believe in ghosts who eat sour-krout.” 

George Lippard has a gray stone monument in 
the graveyard off Diamond street, Philadelphia. 

——@ 

In the Montreal letter of this week, the corre- 
spondent points out some of the conditions which 
have prevented the lovely Canadian city from be- 
coming a music center commensurate with its size 
and general cultural importance. It is the same old 
cry. Devotion on the part of the local mvsicians to 
their individual selfish interests and lack of unity 
and co-operation in striving for the greater things 
of ethical value. Many American cities suffer from 
the same state of affairs. But there is light ahead. 
Surely the renewed faith, hope, and ambition of 
humanity, ready now for the greatest renascence of 
of love and idealism the world ever has known, will 
not be without its stimulating effect on the most 
ideal of all the arts. 

a eee 

In last Sunday’s Sun, the music critic of that 
paper pointed out that Mr. Gatti-Casazza, in open- 
ing the Metropolitan Opera season with “Samson 
and Delilah,” put on “a comparatively inexpensive 
cast.” Mr. Gatti-Casazza might we!l retort by tell- 
ing the Sun critic to mind his own business, which 
should be that of writing about music and not con- 
tinually and jealously computing the salaries of the 
singers. 

——_o—_- 

The number of young violinists of the first rank 
who have made themselves known to America in 
the last year is :emarkable! A week ago Jast Sun- 
day (November 3), Thelma Given, an American, 
proved her right to be ranked with the other Auer 
artists; and last Sunday, Raoul Vidas, quite un- 
heralded demonstrated—by way of exception—that 
it is possible for a violinist to attain mastery without 
the Auer instruction. 

— 

Autocracy in opera matters also has abdicated. 
Guido Ciccolini, the new tenor of the Chicago 
Opera, and Rosa Ponselle, the new soprano of the 
tropolitan Opera, both were in vaudeville a year 


e 
ago. 
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I was in town the other day and dropped into the 
Musica Couritr office just to see how my friends were 
getting on with the flu. I found that the situation was 
the other way around—that the flu, aw contraire, was get- 
ting on with several of them. Maestro Liebling asked me, 
as they were so short handed, if I would mind going over 
to Brooklyn to “cover” (what a delightfully ugly expres- 
sion!) the Boston Symphony concert for him; and I, hav- 
ing a spare evening, agreed, especially as he promised to 
treat me to a statercom all to myself on the Interborough 
midnight express back to Amerita. Also I stipulated that 
I should be allowed to chat about the concert here in the 
Bystander instead of writing a formal criticism—especi- 
ally as I may not agree with the M. C’s critic. 

i was the more ready to go as I hadn’t heard Maitre 
Monteux lead a symphony concert since I used to be a 
pretty regular attendant at his Sunday afternoons with 
his own orchestra up in the big hall of the laborites in a 
Paris street just off the Boulevard Strassbourg, the narne 
of which escapes me at the moment. It was an awkward 
bit of Paris to get at from where I lived, but it was worth 
the trouble, for those Concerts Monteux had more life 
and real interest than’ the Concerts Lamoureux at the Salle 
Gaveau, pedantically conducted by Chevillard, the Concerts 
Colonne at the Chatelet, lackadaisically directed by Gabriel 
Pierné. or the staid and solemn affairs of the Société des 
Concerts at the Conservatoire. Evidently Paris has taken 
a solemn oath that symphony concerts shall only take place 
on Sunday afternoons, for the four series religiously be- 
gan each week at the same hour of the Lord’s Day. I 
remember one Sunday when seven separate and distinct 
symphony concerts took place and only one of them was 
in the evening, at that, probably because all available halls 
were occupied by the six afternoon affairs. 

French symphony concerts all have one fault—the pro- 
gram is too long. The Société des Concerts is regularly 
committing the mistake on its present American tour and 
M. Monteux did not escape it the other night. 
invariably one number too many. Last Friday evening 
Schumann's “Manfred” overture could very well hewn been 
omitted. It didn't fit the rest of the program—nor did 
the Mozart aria (“Dove sono” from “Le Nozze di Figaro”) 
for that matter, though it was a treat to hear Florence 
Easton do it so beautifully. Mind you, I’m not indicting 
Schumann and Mozart on the ground of being involun- 
tary enemy aliens; only their music, lovely as it is, didn’t 
belong on that program. It began with the Franck sym- 
phony. What a noble work! One of those that grows on 
you with every hearing, especially when given so exquisite 
a performance as it received at Brooklyn. 

On Thursday evening M. Monteux had led the Boston 
men through the symphony at Carnegie Hall, and in the 
eg morning papers practically all the learned pens of 
New York had damned him and his men with faint praise, 
so it was a double pleasure to have my lukewarm expecta- 
tions so agreeably disappointed by a warm, vivid reading 
of the glorious work. Fae all the critics had read 
about the changes in the Boston orchestra and were de- 
termined in advance that it could not play as well as it 
used to. Well, perhaps it didn’t; perhaps thy ears heard 
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wrongly—but if it was ragged the other evening, give me 
raggedness! Chatting desultorily one morning recently 
with Sergei Rachmaninoff, he stated his emphatic convic- 
tion that the Boston band is the best in the world. That's 
pretty good authority—and I was delighted to learn that 
he shared my belief that the Vienna Paitharmonic is en- 
titled to second place, or was before the war. I wonder 
what condition it is in now. 

To get back to Brooklyn—if we must. The Fratick was 
splendidly done. M. Monteux, conducting the whole prfo- 
gram without score, missed not a single nuance. And 
how the band played! The mighty climaxes of the fital 
movement were overwhelming. What grandeur lies in the 
main theme of that movement. There is a_streti 
through purity and simplicity attained by Franck in his 
finest moments whith no other composer has excelled, 
Then came the “Manfred,” not—for me, at least—otie 0 
the best Schumann works and with many fine thoughts 
concealed in muddy orchestration. Followed Filorerice 
Easton singing Mozart. Later she sang the exquisite air 
of Lia from Debussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue.” What a pity 
that Debussy did not keep up the promises of his youngef 
days! He became enamored of the formulas which he 
made for himselt but, manipulating them with his amazing 
dexterity, forgot the prime necessity of having real ideas 
as a foundation on which to rest them. Nothing could prove 
that better than his “Iberia,” written twenty years later, 
which ended the concert. It is a truly astounding tour de 
force in orchestraticn but occupies a good quartet of af 
hour in saying—nothing! The second movement, “The 
perfumes of the night,” to be played “slowly and dreamily” 
joins without pause onto the final movement, “The morti- 
ing of a festal day,” which is marked “in the rhythm of 
a distant march, alert and joyous”; and all that good 
Brooklyn audience, seeing three movements programmed 
and not knowing there was no pause between the last two, 
remained decorously in its seats at the end, entirely uncon- 
scious that Debussy’s nocturnal perfumes had long ago 
given place to his matutinal rejoicings and that the con- 
cert was quite over. 

I shall resist the temptation to discourse on Brooklyn 
Academy symphony audiences in order to say three words 
about Florence Easton. ._We have no finer artist today. 
In her a lovely voice is united to a complete knowledge of 
singing and both directed by a most unusual musicianship. 
Never have I heard the Debussy aria so well done nor 
with more correct French diction. The many recalls she 
received were indeed heartily deserved. Preceding the aria 
M. Monteux lead the d’Indy “Istar” variations. What 
musical workmanship! what superb instrumentation! and 
what coldness and absence of inspiration! though I do pre- 
fer them to anything else of the icy, nothing but intellec- 
tual d’Indy that I know. 

But d’Indy knows well how to employ a pen and here 
is a quotation apropos of the first performance of the 
Franck symphony (Paris, 1889) taken by Philip Hale from 
d’'Indy’s “Life of Franck” and inserted by him in that 
annotated program which is always half the joy of a 
Boston Symphony concert: 

For sincerity and disinterestedness we must turn to the com- 

ser himself, when, on his return from the concert, his whole 
amily surrounded him, asking eagerly for news. “Well, were you 
satished with the effect on the public? Was there plenty of - 4 
plause?” To which “Father Franck,” thinking only of his work, 
replied with a b ing t e: “Oh, it sounded well; just as 
I thought it would!” Byron HAGEL. 
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Program Making 


American songs and program making: this seems to 
be a question of burning interest to the American com- 
poser, moving him to wrath against the artist, and, in 
turn, perplexing the artist, who must not only be the 
exponent of this embryonic art, but must also, as far 
as possible, cover the shortcomings of the composer. 
After all, just what is this perpetual grievance of the 
American composer? His songs flood the market every 
year, and he claims that the publishers are lacking in 
appreciation of their worth; they are to be found on 
practically every recital program, and he accuses the 
artists of being indifferent to American music; he has 
made no new and distinct contribution to musical 
thought, vet he acts as though his cause were too sacred 
to be criticised. But will indiscriminate praise make 
him any more worthy or even develop his art to its 
fullest growth? 

As a matter of fact, the American group is the most 
difficult, not only to gather together, but also to co-ordi- 
nate harmoniously with the remainder of the program. 
It is either too trivial or too indefinite in character, 
toe crude to blend with an older culture, too lacking 
in that inner vision of truth—that connecting link be- 
tween the various phases of art. 

This is partly because the average composer is too 
easily inspired by the lighter kind of magazine verse 
(though English and American literature is rich in 
beautiful lyrics); and partly because he has not yet 
found himself. He either frankly imitates one of the 
European schools or else fancies himself purely Ameri- 
can by rejecting their influence. 

But as the American himself is the product of many 
races and yet like none of these, as he has fused their 
laws and customs with the ideals of his own newer 
world, why should he not, for his music, try to wrest 
the secrets of their older and richer culture and fuse 
them with what is best in his own environment? Only 
in this way can he command that variety of resources 
necessary in depicting the complexities of modern life, 
and attain that sense of freedom and strength essen- 
tial to his work if it is to reflect national character- 
istics. Henrietta STRAUS. 





Music on My Shelves 


_Harpists who 4 looking for attractive teaching 
pieces that do not Involve chromatic changes will find 
them in Sinding’s “Serenade” in D flat, op. 33, No. 4, 
and in some of those fascinating little “Silhouettes” 
by Reébikoff. Sinding, as a matter of fact, is particu- 
larly addicted to harp effects in his piano pieces, as, for 
instance, in his “Melodie,” op. 113, No. 4; “Studie,” op. 
82, No. 5, intermezzo, op. 82, No. 2; nocturne, op. 53; 
praeludium, op. 49, No. 1, ard a lovely little thing called 
“Leggiere,” which would be perfectly exquisite for 
the harp, if it could be adapted. There are many others 
of this type, and as harp literature is very limited, it 
might be worth the while of harpists to look through 
Sinding’s piano compositions, especially the ones I 
have mentioned. 

Among some of Sinding’s piano works which might 
interest the virtuoso and advanced student are his big 
sonata in D, op. 91; a fiery little “Impression,” op. 103, 
No. £; a very brilliant concert sketch, op. 82, arid of 
op. 113, a delightful scherzino and a simple little “Sil- 
houette” that would be excellent for teaching purposes. 
Sinding was very prolific in his writings for the piano 
and was greatlv lacking in variety, but with it all he has 
given us some beautiful things and has certainly en- 
riched Scandinavian vocal and piano literature. 

One of the most notable ccllection of folksongs re- 
cently published is that of Marcella Sembrich’s, entitled 
“My Favorite Folksongs.” In her preface Mme. Sem- 
brich says: “Though I have gathered together in this = 
volume a great many of the songs which I love best = 
and which seem to give the greatest pleasure to my 
audiences have yet tried to take a wider view 
than a merely persona! one so as to make the collection 
widely and comprehensively representative.” Mme. 
Sembrich thas assuredly accomplished her object, for 
she has given us something beautiful from every na- 
tion—ally, neutral and enemy. Though many of these 
songs are especially lovely for high voice, there are 
others that are equally effective for medium and low: 
and while the translations are excellent, the addition of 
the original text lends greatly to the value of the col- 
lection. Henrietta Straus, 
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AMERICAN AUDIENCES IN 1887 AND IN 1918 
Written for the Musical Courier by Josef Hofmann 
SHUM 0 As in every line of thought and endeavor, so has progress in music here developed at an amazing rate. The 
: he has followed its growth 


present writer received his first impressions of musical lite in America as early as 1887 ; 
with the keenest interest and observed with delight the steadily increasing earnestness with which artistic achieve- 
ments were received and appreciated. 

Thirty years ago, the first time that I had the privilege of visiting American shores, the common standard of 
estimating an artist was more or less, I might say, of the business kind, in which his “drawing power’ was the 
chief asset. His skill, his personality, using the term in a musical meaning, were either taken for granted or ac 
cepted as a matter of course. It was little wonder, therefore, that some artists, feeling that their art alone was not 
sufficient to arouse public interest, resorted to pretended eccentricities, such as the wearing of very long hair, odd 
looking garments, and unconventional deportment on and off the stage. I say “little wonder,” because in those 
days there were in almost every audience a number of persons not satisfied to hear only, but who also clamored to 


see, 


= 
= 
= 


The artist who felt that these externals seemed necessary to make his audience more susceptible to his musical 
message yielded to the demand as a concession to prevailing circumstances. For, of his real mission to stir the 
hearts of the audience, to lead their souls away from the work-a-day world to a higher plane of feeling—of all that 
there was but little notion. 

People wished to marvel rather than to enjoy. I believe that this has changed completely, and one must travel 
very far and go tou out-of-the-way places to find this “marveling” attitude in an audience; it is an exception where 
thirty years ago it was the rule, excepting, of course, witl the audiences in the largest metropolitan cities. 


New Critical Standards 


“What kind of a house did he have?” is no longer the sole criterion by which 
matagers judge the artist when he returns from his tour; they now inquire into the impression the artist made 
upon his audience, into his artistic success, which, after all, is the determining factor in an artistic development, 
and therefore also in a public career. This change, in its turn, generated a transformation in advertising methods. 
The “impresario” (as the manager was then called) can no longer engage “reading space” in the newspapers to tel! 
the public all kinds of fanciful fairy tales about his artist. While blatant puffery still may haye some slight effect 
in certain localities, the festive press agent has to moderate his tone even there, The audiences, in general, by hear 
ing greater and lesser artists year after year, have acquired a musica! esthesis, a discernment of feeling—where it 
is not based upon knowledge—and they have become accustomed to an independence of judgment against which the 
circus methods of the former press agent are powerless. Nowadays an exaggerated and obtrusive propaganda 
would harm an artist far more than it could possibly benefit him. Being now able to judge an artist on his own 
merits, the audience would soon discover that they have been imposed upon and resent the imposition, while to the 
manager all the expenditure in such advertising would be a dead loss. That the public should be informed of an 
artist's appeafance is perfectly legitimate, and that the press opinions of one city should be made known to the pub 
lic in other cities is likewise unobjectionable, but everything beyond this, in the way of advance ‘ ‘puffing, " is de 
trop, because the time has come when the artist himself has to make good or fail. The issue no longer is decided 
by the “impresario” but by the public. 

This shows better than anything that I could say how American public opinion on musical matters has matured 
in the last thirty years, which is, after all, a short time for so significant an achievement. 


“Vox Populi” Now “Vox Dei” 


The wise guidance which our public received from some music critics undoubtedly has contributed to this ma- 
turing; so much so as to tempt me to say that they now have become almost unnecessary, but this does of course 


not recommend their abolition, because I by no means underestimate their value to the public as well as to the artist. I mean merely to emphasize the degree of independence in 
musical matters to which our public has arisen. “Vox populi” really has become “Vox dei!” If here and there a slight error occurs in the public verdict we can take consolation 
in the fact that such errors occur everywhere else, too, from time to time. 

When one considers the factors which have contributed to this musical progress, justice demands that a great part of it must be credited to the earnest, conscientious, and in 
past days probably often uphill, work of our music teachers and music schools. The seed of their teaching has sprouted in refining the taste for good music and blossomed into an 
obvious demand for symphony concerts, which now—thanks to the liberal aid and support of our wealthy citizens—are multiplying in number, both as regards concerts and 
orchestras. Not only this, but there are also many amateur orchestra organizations doing creditable work. Whether they are causes or effects of progress does not matter. 
are there; they exist; they spread the taste for good music, and their influence reaches many who, without it, might never have come into touch with the noble thoughts expressed 
in classic orchestral works, 

Taking it all in all, considering in addition to the foregoing the splendid work of the settlement schools, the encouragement to American composers given by the women’s 
music clubs (who also make ‘it possible for audiences in small places to hear first class artists and even orchestras), an artist can look upon the musical development in this 
country not only with the greatest joy but also with the profoundest gratitude, the more so if he remembers that practically all, yea, all, the great artists of the world have been 


Managers too have changed. 








© Bushnell, Seattle. 
JOSEF HOFMANN. 
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They 


met here with fullest critical recognition and that they have always been received with open arms by the public. 








ISEE THAT— 


James Gibbons Huneker called Winifred Byrd “the little 
devil of the keyboard.” 

John Barnes Wells has written a new song entitled “Kitty.” 

Walter Greene, the baritone, will give his debut recital in 
Aeolian Hall on Thursday afternoon, November 21. 

Namara has recovered from the “flu.” 
The Mundell Choral Club’s first concert will be held on 
Friday morning at the Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn. 
Anna Case, Mischa Elman and Louis Graveure were the 
soloists of the first Biltmore musicale on November 8. 

Louis Koemmenich’s song, “Love Hath Wings,” aroused 
much enthusiasm at the Beethoven Society’s concert 
at the Plaza last Saturday. 

The Home Symphony Concerts will be given again this 
season under the auspices of the Evening Mail. 

Marie Morrisey is essentially American. 

The Maine festivals have been scheduled as follows: Ban- 
gor, November 18, 19, 20; Portland, November 21, 
22 and 23 

The new Selwyn Theater is especially adapted for musi- 
cal events. 

Los Angeles club life promotes musical fellowship. 

Florence Macbeth replaced Maria Barrientos at Detroit 
on November 12. 

San Francisco is proud of Stanislaus Bem, the cellist. 

Augusta Cottlow pays tribute to A. K. Virgil. 

Ceci! Arden sang at the first Plaza musicale. 

Matzenauer, de Tréville and La Forge are working for 
the W 

Mme. Niessen-Stone’s pupils have secured some excellent 
engagements. 

Vladimir Dubinsky will be first cellist and soloist with the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra this season. 

Campanini was the first to take a stand against German 
opera. 

Sophie Braslau was the soloist of the election night con- 
cert of the Humanitarian Cult. 

Rosa Raisa, Marcel Journet, Giacomo Rimini, Yvonne 
Gall, Luigi Montesanto, and Alfredo Montesueto all 
arrived in New York Wednesday, November 13, from 
Rio Janeiro. 

Tamaki Miura will sing “Butterfly” with the Chicago 
Opera on Tuesday of the opening week. 

Mayo Wadler is under the management of Jules Daiber. 

Claudia Muzio made her first appearance at the Metro- 
politan this season in “Aida” on Wednesday evening. 

Mildred Dilling played for the benefit of the Allied War 
Drive at the home of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Corset van Vliet will play some new works at his Aeo- 
lian Hall recital on November 21. 

The “flu” is playing havoc with San Francisco’s concerts. 





Leopold Auer has returned to New York and resumed 
his lessons. 
7 ae Symphony Orchestra played raggedly in New 
ork. 


Caruso and Homer in “Samson and Delilah” opened the 
season at the Metropolitan on Monday evening. 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra began its tour before a 
crowded house at Northampton, Mass. 

Mischa Levitzki made his initial appearance this season 
with the New York Symphony at Carnegie Hall, No- 
vember 9. 

Elias Breeskin was soloist with the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra in Syracuse on November 10. 

Eugene Berton, the young baritone who made such a suc- 
cessful debut in New York in Aeolian Hall on Octo- 
ber 26, sang in Detroit at the All Star Concert Course 
in the Arcadia on November 12. 

Emma Roberts will give her first New York recital of 
the season at Aeolian Hall on January 7. 
Oliver Denton will be heard in recital at Aeolian Hall 

November 30. 

Sutro Sisters, ensemble pianists, will give a recital in 
Greensboro, N. C., December 13. 

Lenora Sparkes opens her season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in a matinee performance on Saturday, 
November 16. 

Arthur M. Abell does not think the chaos existing in Rus- 
sia at present will stifle and paralyze all art endeavors 
for years to come. 

Philadelphia hears three symphony orchestras in one week. 

Owing to the number of members who have gone to war, 
the Bohemian Club of San Francisco has assessed its 
remaining members $50 each. 

Paul Morenzo adds American songs to his repertoire. 

Rosalie Miller and Augusta Cottlow will give a joint re- 
cital in Memphis, Tenn., cn November 19. 

Claire Lillian Peteler is to enter the “movies.” 

Florence Otis sang Frederick W. Vanderpool’s “Values” 
at her Aeolian Hall recital last week. 

The Miniature Philharmonic Orchestra will be managed 
by the Wolfsohn Bureau. 

Anna Fitziu will sing in “Isabeau” 
Chicago Opera’s first week. 
Sergéi Rachmaninoff arrived unexpectedly in New York 

on last Sunday. 

Effa Ellis Perfield has a chain of 4,000 teachers through- 
out the United States. 

Mary Warfel is slowly recovering from a severe attack of 
influenzal pneumonia. 

Florence Easton is singing Mana- Zucca’s songs. 

Francis Rogers gave 113 concerts “over there.” 

Heifetz and McCormack reopen the Boston season. 


the final night of the 


Campanini First to Take Stand 
Against German Opera 


It was Maestro Cleofonte Campanini, who first among all 
musicians in this country eliminated both opera in German 
and German opera from the repertoire of an operatic or- 
ganization, and this while America still was neutral. 

At this time when Germany has practically ceased to 
exist it is well to remember the courage of a great musi- 
cian, who showed himsclf a true patriot by maintaining that 
there is such a thing as a musical conscience, and who 
braved both the criticisms of blind adherents of German 
music and tne rabid threats of pro-German fanatics. 

As the cable brings news of the extent of the Austrian 
disaster at the hands of the triumphant Italians, it is 
good to recall the fact that it was Maestro Campanini 
who led the fight as far as America is concerned, 





© Mishkin, N.Y. 
CLEOFONTE CAMPANINI, 
General director of the Chicago Opera Company. 
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MONDAY, NOVEMBER 4 
Winifred Byrd, Pianist 


Winifred Byrd's piano recital in Aeolian Hail, New 
on Monday evening, November 4, was heard with 
marked satisfaction by a large audience. Much applause 
and flowers were given to the young artist who was fre- 
quently recalled to the platform. Those who best know 
the skill of Winifred Byrd found that the pianist came 
up to their expectations. She has probably never played 
better. Her facile execution found little to cause trouble 
in the most difficult works on the program. In fact, she 
added octaves and other extra notes in the exuberance 
of her technical dash, as, for example, in the Mozart 
sonata and the finale chromatic rush of the Chopin etude 
in A minor, She also made use of some unconventional 
effects of pedalling. Her bright tone caused all the melo- 
dic* passages to be clearly distinguished from the accom- 
panying passages. The program was as follows: 


‘ ork, 


by Chopin; sonata, No. 12, by 
by Baerman; Mendels- 
“Dance of 


Fantasy, op. 40, two studies, 
Mocart; concert study, in F sharp minor, 
sohn's “On the Wings of Song,” transcribed by Liszt; 
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the Gnomes” and “La Pmrndie.” by Liszt; prelude, by Rach- 


maninoff; “Les Abeilles,” by Dubo 

Mozart's gentle sonata in F elnino thin after Chopin, 
but of course the pianist was not responsible for anything 
but the position of the works on the program. It is usual 
to put the thin works first. Chronology has certain advan- 
tages at times. All in all, she confirmed the splendid im- 
pression made at her first New York recital last season. 
She is without doubt very much to be reckoned with 
among women pianists of the day. 


Jacques Thibaud, Violinist 


Carnegie Hall held a large number of Jacques Thibaud 
admirers when that truly splendid artist gave his recital 
there Monday afternoon, November 4, and from the way 
they applauded and encored him it was evident that his 
violin playing is as potent as ever and the degree of pleas- 
ure it evokes as strong as of yore. 

The ope ning sonata by Leheu (Nicolai Schneer at the 
piano) is not a very appealing work, but the art which 
Thibaud put into his performance and the able co-opera- 
tion he had from his partner made the manner more inter- 
esting than the matter, as regards the hearing of Lekeu. 
Thibaud’s fine fibred tone and sensitive interpretative gifts 
were in wrateful evidence throughout. 

The Mozart E flat concertec and the version given it by 
Thibaud are things for which the discriminative listener 
gave warm thanks last Monday. With true classic sim- 
plicity, polished technic and deep feeling Thibaud pre- 
sented a wonderful piece of violin mastery and musical 
command and established himself with renewed emphasis 
us an artist who has passed out of the mere virtuoso stage 
into the ranks of those who have a true tonal message to 
deliver. 

In the lesser numbers on the program Thibaud gave 
room to all those graces and piquante ries of playing which 
always have marked his utterance in such compositions, 
and he delighted his hearers beyond measure. Ysaye’s 
“Chant d’Hiver,” a fine bit of melody, Guiraud’s brilliant 
“Caprice,” a largo by Fiorillo, etude by Rode and polo- 
naise by Wieniawski wound up the afternoon’s doings fit- 
tingly and resulted in constantly increasing intensiveness 
of response from the audience, until a true ovation for the 
artist climaxed his series of triumphs. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 5 


Florence Otis, Soprano 


Assisted at the piano by Harry M. Gilbert, Florence 
Otis, a soprano who has enjoyed much popularity ini 
New York musical circles, gave her first Aeolian Hall 
recital on Election Day, November 5. 

Greeted and encouraged warmly by a large audience, 
the attractive singer rendered a program that opened 
with’ Italian airs and included French and American 
songs of interest. Among the latter were “Values,” 
Vanderpool; “Swans,” Kramer; “Laughing Song,” Gil- 
berté, dedicated to the singer, and “Winds in the 
South,” also a dedicated number. Warford’s “Dream 
Song” was in the same category. 

Miss Otis possesses a voice of natural sweetness and 
clarity, and, while she soars with ease into the upper 
heights of the scale, one is led to believe that her voice 
is a pure lyric one. There is evenness and warmth in 
the middle register and her diction is acceptable, In 
interpretation, Miss Otis is aided by an attractive per- 
sonality and stage presence. 

Her program was as follows: 
dita,” Stradella; “Lasciatemi Morire,” Monteverde; “Le 
Bel Rio,” Rontani; “Regnava nel Silenzo,” Donizetti; 
“Oh, Sleep! Why Dost Thou Leave Me?” Handel; 
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“The Cock Shall Crow,” Burnham; “Hush Ye, My 
Bairnie,” old Gaelic lullaby; “In the Woods,” Mac- 
Dowell; “Come Unto ‘Thesé Yellow Sands,” La Forge; 
“Fleurs des Champs,” Holmes; “L’Oiseau Bleu,” Dal- 
croze; “Dans la Brume,” Lenormand; “Romance,” De- 
bussy, and “Le petit Papillon,” Mana-Zucca. 


Musicale at Hotel Plaza 


The first of a series of Tuesday morning musicales to be 
given in the ballroom of Hotel Plaza, New York, was held 
on November 5, before an unusually large audience. The 
soloists were Cecil Arden, contralto; Mayo Wadler, violin- 
ist, and Victor Wittgenstein, pianist. 

Cecil Arden, who was in fine form, charmed her hear- 
ers. She sang numbers by Haydn, Weatherly, Paradies 
and Buzzi-Peccia, and in response to the insistent de- 
— made by the audience, gave several added num- 

ers 

Mayo Wadler, the young violinist who has endeared him- 
self to music lovers in New York and throughout the 
United States, was much admired. His program numbers 
were a ballade by Coleridge-Taylor and numbers by Cecil 
Burleigh, Cottenet, and Rachmaninoff. He was the re- 
cipient of much applause, and responded with several 
encores. 

Victor Wittgenstein played piano solos with much feel- 
ing and individuality, including compositions by Mac- 
Dowell, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Liszt, Mana-Zucca, Chopin 
and Liszt. Mana-Zucca’s fascinating “Fugato Humor- 
esque” was greatly admired. 

The accompanists were Ina Grainge for Miss Arden, and 
Lbertha Kleman for Mr. Wadler. 


Humanitarian Cult: Sophie Braslau, Soloist 


Sophie Braslau was the soloist at the Humanitarian Cult 
meeting and concert election night, Carnegie Hall, New 
York, This young and very attractive Metropolitan Opera 
contralto, in excellent voice, was enthusiastically approved 
by a large audience and obliged to add encores. Preceding 
the lecture by Col. Clarence Ousley, Miss Braslau sang 
“Che faro Senza Eurydice,” from “Orfeo et Eurydice” 
(Gluck), to which she added an encore. Afterwards she 
was heard in the foliowing delightful group: “O Thou 
Billowy Harvest Field” (Rachmaninoff); “Moscow” 
(Decka) ; “Eili, Eili” (Schalitt); “Why Hast Thou For- 
saken Us?” sung in Hebrew and Yiddish. Eleanor Scheib 
was a very capable accompanist. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMGER 8 


First Diluwote Musicale 


A very large and fashionable audience gathered at the 
Hotel Biltmore last Friday forenoon, November 8, to hear 
the first of this season’s morning musicales, in the series 
made famous under the management of R. E. Johnston. 

For 1918-19 he has secured his usual remarkable array 
of artists, last Friday’s premiere presenting three cele- 
brated ones in Anna Case, Mischa Elman, and Louis 
Graveure. Others to follow are Galli-Curci, Ysaye, God- 
owsky, Segurola, Fitziu, Thibaud, Martinelli, Ganz, Mc- 
Cormack, Caruso, Namara, Alda, Toscha Seidel, to men- 
tion only a few. 

Miss Case was in excellent voice and spirits and charmed 
her. hearers with the beauty of her delivery and the 
finish of her execution. Mr. Graveure, like Miss Case, 
gave of his best, and was encored repeatedly. His voice 
is as smooth as silk, and rare intelligence marks his every 
presentation. Mischa Elman’s violin art made its unfail- 
ing appeal and the sweetness of his tone and surety of his 
technic delighted the listeners. 

Of all the numbers on the program, Oley Speaks’ song 
“Sylvia” (sung by Mr. Graveure) seemed to be best liked 
as a composition. The accompanists were Charles G. 
Spross, Josef Bonime, and Bryceson Treharne. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 9 


New York Symphony 


Mischa Levitzki furnished the one bright spot in Mr. 
Damrosch's program for Carnegie Hall on Saturday even- 
ing, November 9, a program repeated at Aeolian Hall on 
Sunday afternoon. The Borodine second symphony, which 
opened the concert, is very good in its way but, with the 
tiresome repetition of short phrases, decidedly Russian 
caviar to the general. After Levitzki came two Tanagrian 
dances by Paul Vidal, decidedly sugary and still more 
decidedly undistinguished. A Persian dance by Moussorg- 
sky ended the program, presumably orchestrated by Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff. It might have proved mildly exciting had 
one been unacquainted with the gorgeousness of color and 
rhythm in the latter composer’s “Scheherazade.” 

Mischa Levitzki lighted up this rather gray succession, 
In superb form, he performed wonders with the well worn 
G minor concerto of Saint-Saéns. The finale in particu- 
lar was an astonishingly brilliant tour de force. The 
scherzo—quite the best movement of the three—missed 
some of the snap and verve which makes it vital, a fault, 
however, due entirely to the accompaniment and in no 
way to the soloist. At the close, Levitzki was recalled 
at least a dozen times by actual count. It was an un- 
questioned triumph for the remarkable young pianist. 


First Beethoven Musicale 


The first musicale of the Beethoven Society's fifth sea- 
son, at the Hotel Plaza, Saturday afternoon, November 9, 
offered the tollowing soloists: Alma Beck, contralto; Mal- 
colm La Prade, baritone; and Aline Van Barentzen, 
pianist. 

The program opened and closed with a group of duets 
by Miss Beck and Mr. La Prade, These were “L’ Angelus,” 
Chaminade; “Viens,” Saint-Saéns; “La Ci Darem” from 
“Don Giovanni,” Mozart; and “A Lover and His Lass,” 
Walthew. An aggreeable blending of the voices of the 
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singers made the numbers most enjoyable, and they were 
also acceptable novelties. 

Miss Van Barentzen gave as her first group an étude, 
nocturne and polonaise, by Chopin, following it in the 
second part of the program by Faure’s second impromptu, 
a romance by Sibelius, and Rubinstein’s staccato étude. 

Miss Van Barentzen is a well equipped young artist and 
again proved herself a valuable asset to any program. She 
was obliged to give several encores. Alma Beck: possesses 
a rich, sympathetic contralto voice, which she seemed to 
use tastefully. Her songs included: “A Bird of the 
Wilderness,” Horsman; “Garden of Dreams,” Coombs; 
and “My Love Hath Wings,” Koemmenich. The latter was 
of exceptional charm and was so warmly received that it 
had to be repeated. Its composer, Louis Koemmenich, 
who is the conductor of the society, was obliged to ac- 
knowledge the members’ applause several times. 

Mr. La Prade gave pleasure in three songs: “Johneen” ; 
“A Broken Song,” Stanford; and “King Charles,” Maud 
Valerie White. 

St. Erik Swedish Concert 

The first concert of the “St. Erik” Society for the ad- 
vancement of Swedish music was given at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, on Saturday evening, November 9, before an 
audience of lovers of Swedish music. 

The Swedish Glee Club under the baton of Frederick 
J. Axman sang with good effect “Stand Strong, Thou 
Knightly Guard of Light,” Gunnar Wennerberg; “The 
Singing Birds,” Otto Lindblad; “Fredman’s Epistle,” Carl 
Michael Bellman (arranged by August Sédermann), and 
“Hail to Thee, Beloved Northland,” by Ivar Hallstrém, 
entitling the conductor to much praise. 

Edna Gunnar Peterson, pianist, played Emil Sjégren’s 
“Eroticon” and “In the Wayside Inn,” as well as Hugo 
Alfven’s island pictures, “Sun Glittering” and “The Song 
of the Waves,” also an arrangement by A. Séderman of 
Swedish folk songs and folk dances. 

Greta Torpadie, soprano, charmed the audience with 
her singing of two groups coinprising Stenhammar’s “In 
the Forest,” and-“A Barnyard Twilight”; “The Cowgirl’s 
Call,” F. O. Peterson-Berger, and three Sjégren songs, 
“I Dreamed That You Stood at My Side,” “Now Wan- 
ders the Moon,” and “Take Then This Wreath.” 

The most important feature of the concert was the ap- 
pearance of Samuel Ljungkvist, formerly tenor of the 
Stockholm Opera House who was heard in “Maiden 
Blonde and Maiden Brunette,” Stenhammar; Wachtmeis- 
ter’s “Inthe Woods,” and “Evening Song,” “The Girl Un- 
der the Lindentree,” and a group of three Hugo Alfvén’s 
songs comprising “The Scent of Summer,” “You Are 
Tranquil Peace” and “I Long for You.” His singing 
made a deep and lasting impression. His voice is one 
of exceptional purity, and his rendition of the various 
numbers was highly artistic. He is one of those artists 
who appeal from the beginning and whose work retains 
its strong hold on the audience throughout his appear- 
ance, 

The two beautiful songs from the pen of Axel Raoul 
Wachtmeister were particularly admired, and showed the 
composer as one of exceptional talent. 
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MARIE MORRISEY— 
ESSENTIALLY AMERICAN 








_ When Marie Morrisey says that America is coming into 
its own musically, she should know what she is talking 
about for various reasons. Reason No, 1:Last season the 
contralto traveled over 35,000 miles inside of three months 
and had a great opportunity to study the American audi- 
ences and see the effect that native born composers’ works 
had upon their minds, their hearts, even their very souls. 
And this effect has in almost every case been very start- 
ling—startling because there has been such a vast change 
in the audiences of yesterday and today. 

“I find that the war has done much to change the peo- 
ple’s attitude. This is the witching hour of Americanism. 
America has shown her strength ‘over there,’ and she has 
borne the hardships—even the bitterness—of the strug- 
gle of this war. Her magnificent specimens of manhood 
have rushed valiantly to the defense of democracy, and 
they have conquered! Soon the joys of an honorable 
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peace shall be theirs. But to turn to the subject of music 
—American music and American artists. I might say that 
the artists who have gone ahead with their furthering of 
American music, in spite of an opposition which has some- 
times been most discouraging, simply because their own 
judgment told them that the music was good and would 
in time find favor with prejudiced audiences, are now see- 
ing the transformation. I believe that the spirit of the 
war songs—our own—has touched the people's smolder- 
ing sparks and from now on the flame will kindle rapidly 
into a perpetual fire or demand for the works of our own 
countrymen. 

“Encouragement is the only thing needed to make our 
composers live down the statement that ‘America is not a 
musical country.’ ” 

Perhaps the reason that Miss Morrisey has been so 
thoroughly successful in the singing of our own songs is 
because she is an all-around American girl, with admirable 
spirit and the courage of her convictions, and she “puts 
the songs over” most effectively. 

Miss Morrisey once remarked that the boys at camp had 
been a wonderful inspiration to her—how about vice versa? 





SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 10 


Raoul Vidas, Violinist 


On last Sunday afternoon, at Carnegie Hall, New York 
had a distinct novelty—a new violinist in debut who was 
not a disciple of Leopold Auer. One had almost begun to 
think that such a thing did not exist in this world. But 
at last there came young Raoul Vidas, Roumanian by birth 
but French by adoption of home and by virtue of educa- 
tion, for he is distinctly a disciple of the French school of 
violin playing and he demonstrated his talent in a most 
satisfactory manner. 

Mr. Vidas’ program listed the following: “Folies d’Es- 
pagne,” A. Corelli (1653-1713); Concerto Russe, Lalo; 
andante, Tartini; saltarelle, Wieniawski-Thibaud; inter- 
mezzo, Raoul Laparra; prelide-allegro, Paganini-Kreis- 
ler; and “Jota Navarra,” Sarasate. 

In the first two numbers, Mr. Vidas showed very clearly 
how thorough and competent a master of his instrument 
he was. His technic is very sound and fully developed 
and his bowing free, easy, vigorous and always directed 
by a musical intelligence of a most superior type. The 
technical difficulties of the Lalo concerto were conquered 
with a facility amounting to nonchalance. The violinist’s 
tone is very big and rich and he never once diverged from 
the key.. Poise and pleasing composure are added qualifica- 
tions. He is a musician through and through and his in- 
terpretations were at all times vitally interesting. 

A large and distinguished audience welcomed the new- 
comer and was very demonstrative in its approval of his 
artistic delivery of the composer’s works. 


The Norwegian Singing Society 


The Norwegian Singing Society and the Scandinavian 
Symphony. Orchestra, both under the direction of Ole 


Windingstad, assisted by Samuel Ljungkvist, tenor, and 
Tita Telma, soprano, gave a concert at the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, on the afternoon of Sunday, November 
10, on which occasion a program of Scandinavian music 
was performed. 

The singing society was heard in Grieg’s “Old Folk 
Dance,” and “Folk Song,” Joh. Selmer’s “Our Country,” 
and as a concluding number rendered (with the Singing 
Society “Dana,”) Heise’s “Battle of Volmer.” 

The orchestral selections were symphonic introduction 
to “Sigurd Slembe,” Svendsen; and “Swedish Rhapsody,” 
Andr. Hallén, While a certain crudity was noticeable in 
the orchestra, perhaps due to insufficient rehearsals, Mr. 
Windingstad produced some excellent effects. Tita Telma 
rendered songs by Adolf Thomsen, Edw. Grieg and 
Agathe Backer-Grindahl. 

Samue! Liungkvist, well known Swedish tenor, sang in 
his inimitable and highly artistic manner the following: 
“Sweden,” Stenhammar; “Threatening Storm,” Signe 
Lund; “The Great White Throng” (folksong) ; “Kentucky 
Babe,” Geibel; “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny,” James 
Bland; and Signe Lund’s “The Road to France.” He was 


heartily applauded. 


Mayo Wadler Under Daiber Management 
Mayo Wadler, the American viclinist, is now under the 
management of Jules Daiber, with offices in Aeolian Hall, 
New York. Mr. Wadler makes the announcement that 
Fred Sard is no longer acting in the capacity of his per- 
sonal representative. 


Cottlow and Miller at Memphis 
A joint recital by Augusta Cottlow, pianist, and Rosalie 
Miller, soprano, will be given under the auspices of the 
Beethoven Club of Memphis, Tenn., on November 10. 























Acclamations Unanimous 








“Unquestionably Will Quickly Find a Faithful Audience of True Music Lovers.” 
“Tremendously Important Addition to the Forces of Chamber Music.” 
“The Elshuco Trio Became a Veteran Organization Over Night.” 
“Theirs Was the Best Trio Playing Heard in Years.” 


ELSHUCO TRI 


(SAMUEL GARDNER, Violin; WILLEM WILLEKE, Cello; RICHARD EPSTEIN, Pianist) 














Opinions of Press Following New York Recital, Aeolian, Hall, October 31 


WORLD (P. 


It is not often that a finer standard is 


Elshuco Trio 


Key). 


established than that achieved by the 
Their future here means much to the 
community. 


Huneker). The smoothness and balance of their ’ 
ensemble playing at a first public performance was more musical life of the 
than surprising; it was refreshingly A half-dozen 
seasons will not give them more polish, repose, or a more 
The Elshuco Trio became a 


night. 


TIMES (J. 


artistic. 





N. Y. AMERICAN (Max Smith). They played with propulsive i 
vitality and temperamental warmth that few of their listeners | 


could resist. 


closely knitted spirit. 


veteran organization over 


A new organization, but one with 


TRIBUNE (Hl, E. Krehbiel). 
the spirit of one already thoroughly seasoned, as the playing EVENING POST (H. T. Finck). The members are eminent 
showed, a combination of ripe artists, deep in knowledge of musicians who have often proved that they are capable of | 
excellent team work, 


the high form of art which they have undertaken to culti- 
vate; theirs was the best trio playing which we have heard in 


years, the most perfect in appreciation of the common task, A tremendously important addi 


an ideal com 


EVENING MAIL (S. Spaeth). 
tion to the forces of chamber music 


the freest and at the same time most homogeneous in ex- 
pression. bination . . . have already obtained an astonishing finish. As 
no musicians of the first rank have recently appeared here 
SUN (W. J. Henderson), All three are artists of high tech- in the combination of violin, ‘cello and piano, the new trio 
nical skill, sound musicianship and sincere feeling. The bal- easily steps into an unchallenged lead with every prospect 
ance of tone was unusually good. . The Elshuco Trio of a permanent command of its field 
ought to become a permanent feature of the musical winter. 
EVENING WORLD (S. Rawling). . . The Ravel work alone, 
N. ¥Y. HERALD (R. de Koven). A concert of pure and unadul- ’ exquisitely and masterfully exploited by the players would 
terated delight. A truly refreshing and stimulating have justified the trio's existence. 
experience. Elshuco Trio has made a most auspicious first : 
EVENING SUN (Miss Burke). The Elshuco Trio played with 


engaging and artistic skill. 
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“BRILLIANT DEBUT OF 


New York Herald, November 11, 1918. 


FRENCH VIOLINIST TAKES HIGH 
PLACE AT DEBUT HERE 


RAOUL VIDAS REVEALS MANY EXCELLENT 
QUALITIES AT HIS FIRST RECITAL 
IN NEW YORK. 


By Reginald De Koven 


Mr. Raoul Vidas, who made his American debut in an inter 
esting recital at Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon, though a 
self-styled French violinist, is in reality a Roumanian by birth. 
He comes of a musical family, as his father was professor of 


piano at the Bucharest Conservatory Mr. Vidas, as I hear, 


studied in Paris with Berthelier, the blind French violinist, 
and after coming to this country studied for a while with 
Auer, an artistic connection that was but brief—by mutual 
assent or dissent, as the case may be 

The procession of famous violinists that has passed across 
New York concert stage in recent years has been so unin 
terrupted that he who would win violinistic recognition from 
our somewhat jaded and satiated public nmrust needs have talent 
and artistic capacity beyond the ordinary and technical attain- 
ments at least above the average 

In spite of its possibilities of sentiment, pathos and bril- 
liancy, the violin cannot readily, like the piano, create and 
maintain an emotional atmosphere as its synamic scope is per- 
force limited, so that a violin recital is about as severe anh 
artistic test as any artist can undergo, This test Mr. Vidas 
survived with notable efficiency yesterday before a very friendly 
audience who really had no need to call on their evidently 
friendly feeling to enthuse. Mr, Vidas may not be as yet an 
Yeaye or a Kreisler—in general style he more nearly resem- 
bles the latter—but he is an artistic, sympathetic and interesting 
player and at his age he should go far. 


his interpretations which his artistic and technical capacity 
seemed fully to justify. 

There was a certain lack of clean cut precision in some 
rapid passages in the “Folies d’Espagne,” which opened the 
programme, which was perhaps due to nervousness, as other- 
wise the number was played with classic reserve, elegance and 
finish. In Lalo’s “Concerto Russe,” which followed, the full 
pousre of the soloist were better revealed, as the whole num- 
ver, and especially the “Chant Russe,” which sang and soared 
in passion and sentiment, was played with an authority, depth 
of feeling and technical finish which well deserved the enthu- 
siastic appl and subsequent encore it received. In a group 
of pieces by Tartini, Wieniawski-Thibaud, Laparra and Pug- 
nani-Kreisler the Thibaud “Saltarelle,” played with exquisite 
delicacy and facility, had to be repeated and almost produced 
a call for Mr. Thibaud, who was in the audience, while the 
Kreisler “Prelude Allegro” amply justified my previous remark 
that in style this most promising young artist nearly ap- 
peseemes that of this famous and popular artist. A spirited and 
brilliant rendering of Sarasate’s “Jota Navarra,” where ali 
technical difficulties seemed as nothing to the executant, brought 
the recital to an effective close. Mr. L. T, Gruenberg at the 
piano contributed some very efficient accompaniments. 





New York Tribune, November 11, 1918. 


BRILLIANT DEBUT OF NEW VIOLINIST 


The large audience which gathered at Carnegie Hall yes- 
terday afternoon upon the occasion of the American debut of 
Raoul Vidas, French violinist, did credit to its appreciation 
of musical artistry by the warmth of welcome it accorded him. 

It discovered in him a violinist who will make his contem- 
poraries, even in the first rank, look to their laurels, if he 
maintains the high standard which his playing yesterday re- 
vealed. He came not as the heralded product of a master’s 
hand, but as an artist standing upon his own merits for recog- 
nition. That recognition was not long delayed. 

Boyish in appearance, but with a certain dignity, entirely 
at his ease, but without bravado, before his programme had 
progressed far he showed himself a well grounded musician 
and an artist of sensibility. 

Seldom has a newcomer received a more enthusiastic recep- 


bande, which probably was no more endemic in Spain than 
the Spanish influenza, and is not at all “similar to the fan- 
dango, as the Oxford Dictionary erroneously asserts. 

In this and in the other numbers on his list Raoul Vidas 
disclosed a good, clean technique and a commendable desire to 
play in a straightforward, unaffected style. His intonation 
was rarely at fault, even in double-stopping; his fingers had 
velocity and assurance; his bowing was fight and resilient. 


New York Times, November 11, 1918. 


COMPOSERS GREET VIDAS AT DEBUT 


FRENCH VIOLINIST, ROUMANIAN' BORN, 
WINS REAL SUCCESS AT CARNEGIE HALL 


Score one for France! There may be a famine of G-strings 
as reported in New York, but there’s no lack of fiddlers, and 
the latest of these—welcomed by a great audience in Carnegie 
Hall yesterday afternoon—was hailed as “the first Auerless 


violinist” after a season or two of constant prodigies from 
Petrograd, a record that was fast becoming proverbial in a 
phrase from Mr. McAdoo’s most famous lines, “every Auer 
on the Auer.” 

Raoul Vidas, violinist of France, pupil of the Conservatoire 
—a child of Roumania turned Parisian since his second year 
—broke the tradition momentarily yesterday, as Novaes of the 
pianists once shattered the Leschetizky legend not so long ago. 

Vidas, strangely mature at 16 years, intelligent, musicianly, 
struck his first note in a classic of France, though composed 
by the Italian-born Corelli, and entitled “Folies d’Espagne.” 
In Edouard Lalo’s “Concerto Russe,” as wholly unfamiliar as 
it was informal, rather a “suite” of Slavic airs and dances, 
the young player showed his tone quality in the songlike middle 
movement, his rhythmic verve in the final allegro, that earned 
an encore. Rhythm, indeed—clean-cut, cameo phrasing—is his 
foremost trait. 

Three composers in the boxes heard their little pieces that 
followed an andante of Tartini, Jacques Thibaud’s arrange- 
ment of Wieniawski’s ‘‘Saltarelle’ had to be repeated. Raoul 
Laparra’s “Intermezzo” led to Fritz Kreisler’s famous “Pre- 
lude and Allegro” from Pugnani, given with individual au- 
thority and power. Besides the Sarasate “Jota Navarraise”’ 
there was Ries’ “Perpetuum Mobile” for a muted encore. 
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Musk, verceine and the perfume of my lady’s bower! There 
is a subtle, scented, sensuous delicacy to r. Vidas’ tone, 
suave and insinuating rather than commanding, which makes 
for definite and refreshing individuality. All this, combined 
with poet bowing, an almost impeccable intonation, most fluent 
and facile finger work, and a quite unusual command of the 
flute-like tone of the E string in highest register in haromnies 
or otherwise, make up a really distinctive personality, I liked, 
too, an absence of all pose and a confidence and continence in 


tion. He was welcomed with vociferous applause and shouts 
of approval. 

Mr. Vidas has to a remarkable degree the essentials of the 
violinist’s uipment—an agile left hand, flexible and admir- 
ably controlled bowing, sureness of intonation, pleasing tone, 
of fine sonority in the lower register, clearness’ and brilliance 
in the upper, distinction in phrasing and warmth of feeling 
tempered by good taste. 

is performance of Corelli's “‘La Folia,” variations on an 
air of baffling simplicity, with which he opened his programme, 
proclaimed him at once a musician of parts. 

Other numbers were Concerto Russe, by Lalo; the Andante 
from the G minor sonata of Tartini; Wieniawski-Thibaud Sal- 
terelle, which he repeated following a round of applause, for 
Mr. Thibaud, recognized in one of the boxes. Intermezzo by 
Raoul Laparra, who also was in the audience. Prelude Allegro 
by Pugnani-Kreisler and Jota Navarra by Sarasate. In all 
these he showed mature powers, poise and range of expres- 


sion. 

At the close of the programme he added a number of short 
pieces, even, at the insistence of the encore-seekers, appear- 
ing again after the stage lights had once been extinguished, 
He was ably accompanied by L. T. Coeien. 

We feel safe in predicting that the future holds much for 
this young man. 


New York American, November 11, 1918. 


A RAOUL VIDAS DEBUT 


By Max Smith. 


Audiences are sometimes as interesting as the artists who 
entertain them. This was hardly the case, to be sure, with 
the heterogeneous throng that applauded at the most inoppor- 
tune music the playing of a young violinist, named Raoul Vidas, 
who made his American debut yesterday afternoon in Carnegie 
Hall. Yet did this strange conglomeration of men and women, 
boys and girls, pique the curiosity of the observer. 

0 r. Vidas some information had been available. One 
knew that he was a Roumanian by birth and parentage, though 
his managers introduced him as a “French violinist,” From 
what quarter of Greater New York the audience had been 
recruited, however, was a dark secret. Only did one discover 
very soon that many of these good folk were not habitual con- 
cert goers, Else they would hardly have interrupted Corelli's 
“La Folia” with applause before familiar set of varia- 
tions had come to a happy concl: " 

Incidentally, it may .be rked that the programme de- 
scribed this work as “Folies d ¢,”” and, as a matter of 
fact, the “Follia” or “Folia”: is to be. of Spanish origin. 
But in its original slow-moWipg form, as represented in 
Corelli's variations, this dance is closely akin to the Sara- 
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Violinists present besides Kreisler, Heifetz, and Thibaud, were 
of New York’s own, Kneisel, Zimbalist, Pilzer, Sinsheimer and 
many more, of both the young and the “old guard.” 


Evening Post, November 11, 1918. 


By Henry T. Finck. 


Has Roumania given another great musician to the world? 
Georges Enesco, the composer, hails from that country, now 
restored to freedom; so do Franz Kneisel and Alma Gluck. 
And yesterday afternoon a large audience in Carnegie Hall, 
which included Thibaud, Heifetz, Kreisler, Zimbalist, and other 
promi t professi Is. ave an enthusiastic greeting to a 
youth from Roumania, whose name is Raoul Vidas. Almost 
unheralded he came here, but the fact that his name was in 
the Philharmonic Orchestra’s list of soloists indicated that 
he is, or is going to be, an artist of superior rank. No doubt 
of this remained after his Playing of the first two pieces on 
his programme, Corelli’s “‘Folies d’Espagne” and Lalo’s “Con. 
certo Russe.” He also played Sarasate’s “Jota Navaresa,” 
and shorter pieces by Tartini, Wieniawski, Laparra, and Pug- 
nani in the Kreislerized version. These pieces gave him abun- 
dant opportunity to reveal his superlative skill and his rare 
art—rare even in these days when good violinists seem to 
grow on every tree. 





Evening Globe, November 11, 1918. 


By Pitts Sanborn. 


Another one of these gifted young fiddlers, Raoul Vidas, 
made yesterday afternoon his local debut in Carnegie Hall. 
The programme described Mr. Vidas as a French violinist, 
but he actually was born in Roumania, though judged by his 
head he might have been born in ancient Greece. _ here is a 
Greek quality, too, in his feeling for musical design, in the 
solid and graceful modelling of his phrases. His sense of 
rhythm points to the possibility that he might become another 
Ysave. e draws from his instrument an uncommonly large, 
warm, rich tone. He is a player of marked temperament, con- 
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NEW VIOLINIST” 


trolled by a substantial, if not always obviously facile, tech- 
nique. 

n spite of a remarkably calm exterior, the young fiddler 
was promsaty somewhat nervous, for in the first number, 
Corelli’s “Folies d’Espagne,”” he was not himself. Occasionally 
later on there was uncertainty in the bowing or a false note, 
but such flaws were exceedingly rare. In Lalo’s “Concerto 
Russe” he exhibited a noble cantabile and uncommon author- 
ity. Shorter pieces that followed included a “Saltarelle’”’ 
marked Wieniawski-Thibaud, which he played with delightful 
delicacy. Pointing with his bow he endeavored to coax Mr. 

hibaud, who was present ih a box, to rise and acknowledge 
the thunderous ogee but Mr. Thibaud modestly contented 
himself with smi ing and applauding the violinist the harder. 
The piece had to be repeated. Mr. Vidas tried similarly to 
coax Mr. Laparra, one of whose compositions he played, but 
he too held back. The audience was large and exceedingly 
demonstrative. 


Evening Mail, November 11, 1918. 


RAOUL VIDAS’ DEBUT 





By Katharine Lane. 


A French boy of sixteen played at Carnegie Hall yesterday 
afternoon, the first Auer-less violinist to make his debut re- 
cently. Raoul Vidas comes from the Conservatoire in Paris, 
and either he has been taught extremely well or he knew 
what to do with his instruction, for he displayed a_ tech- 
nique and a kind of musicianship which nobody (except, of 
course, his press agent) seems to have expected. 

Violinists of sixteen are like Juliets; when they are young 
enough to look the part they are too young to feel it. But 
curiously, young Mr. Vidas played the Lalo “Concerto Russe” 
with warmth and a profound feeling, the sort of effect which 
people call expression for want of a better term. 

e repeated the Wieniawski-Thibaud “Saltarelle” and en- 
cored his third group with Ries’ “Perpetual Motion.” Later 
he added the well-worn Chopin “Nocturne” and gallantly 
refrained from sentimentality. Mr. Vidas distinctly challenges 
respect, not because he is young and plays well, but because 
he plays his violin as many mature artists do not. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Sarasate, were sheer delight as they came from flashing bow 
and agile finger of this latest master of the violin. 

_ This player storms no emotional heights, nor does he revel 
in the temperamental and spicy outpourings of a Bolshevik 
nature. He is essentially of the French school, His playing 
partakes of the cerebral rather than emotional, of the intellec- 
tual rather than the sensuous. To whomsoever there is beauty 
in form, style and the purely aesthetic elements, Vidas, though 
immature as a boy must be, offers a welcome relief to the un 
restrained outpourings of the Slavic temperament. La -F, 
Gruenberg furnished rarely musical accompaniments. 


New York Sun, November 11, 1918. 


FRENCH VIOLINIST MAKES DEBUT 
HERE 


RAOUL VIDAS DEMONSTRATES HIS ABILITY 
IN RECITAL IN CARNEGIE HALL. 


HAS LARGE, RICH TONE. 





Corelli’s “‘Folies d’Espagne,” and Lalo’s Russian 
Concerto Display Worth , 





Raoul Vidas, a young French violinist, made his American 
debut in a recital given yesterday afternoon in Carnegie Hall. 
Mr. Vidas will without question find himself settled quickly in 
the esteem of all who know what constitutes excellence in the 
violinist’s art. He clearly demonstrated his worth in the first 
two numbers of his list, Corelli's “Folies d’Espagne,” and 
Lalo’s Russian concerto. 

Within the limits of these two works there is scope for a 
satisfying display of a violinist’s resources in technic, style, 
and expression. Neither is a work of the highest importance, 
but both are interesting and they are exacting in their demands. 
To be sure, a larger intellectual grasp would be needed for 
some such compositions as the Beethoven concerto or the 
Brahms, and deeper dramatic utterance would be required for 


----H, E. Krehbiel 


—New York Tribune 
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Brooklyn Eagle, November 11, 1918. 


VIDAS MAKES DEBUT 


YOUNG VIOLINIST WINS UNQUALIFIED 
SUCCESS. 





Raoul Vidas, who made his American debut yesterday after- 
noon in Carnegie Hall, is neither a young Russian nor a pupil 
of Leopold Auer. Instead, he is of Roumanian birth and French 
training, receiving instruction in Paris of the venerable Ber- 
thelier. Though a boy in years, he plays with the assurance 
and poise of a matured artist. 

Not being an Auer pupil, Vidas occasionally strays from the 

itch, but for that matter so do Mr. Kreisler, Mr. Ysaye and 

r. Thibaud. At times Vidas indulges in tone that is thin 
or rough; so likewise does each and all of the others, Only 
since and through the coming of Heifetz have we demanded 
the physically perfect co-ordination of bow and figner. So 
much we offer in advance to forestall the captious. 

Vidas draws a tone that is for the most part pore and 
even; he accomplishes with surety of touch and pliancy of 
bow the strictly technical needs that form the basis of excel- 
lent violin playing. But beyond the technical side (would 
that we might waive its discussion as we do in the case 
of pianists of the first rank), he displays a firmness of musi- 
cianship rare in one of his years, a quality that manifests 
itself in the clarity and style with which “a invests every 
composition. Corelli’s familiar Variations—Gallicized into 
“Folies d’Espagne” by the genius of the program-maker—was 
distinguished by breadth and. nobility of utterance; the Lalo 
Russian Concerto, of little moment as a composition, and for- 
tunately unfamiliar in our concert halls, a complete, well- 
rounded effort, and under the potency of the boy’s art little 
short of a masterpiece. The shorter pieces—an Andante of 
Tartini, Thibaud’s arrangement of Wieniawski’s Saltarelle, a 
Laparra Intermezzo, and Kreisler’s familiar modernized setting 
of Pugnani’s Prelude-Allegro—and the final Jota Navarra of 
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either of them. But Mr. Vidas revealed his possibilities. 

Equipped with a large, rich tone, especially big nad pene- 
trating in the upper positions of the first string, and with a 
free, elastic and beautifully controlled bow, he played with 
great dignity and finish of style, but with warmth and feeling. 
The essential traits of his art appeared to be breadth and ele- 
genes, together with sustained beauty in a largely written 
egato. 

However, his playing in rapid passages, including those 
with either harthonious or intricate double stops, indicated the 
possession of adequate virtuoso technic and a fine feeling for 
the decorative effects in music. The repose and artistic con- 
trol of his playing were greatly to be admired. L. T. Gruen- 
berg, who was at the piano, was much more discreet in his 
accompaniments than when he assisted Thelma Given. 


New York Evening World, November 11, 1918 


RAOUL VIDAS, ARTIST VIOLINIST 





By Sylvester Rawling. 


Raoul Vidas, violinist, at his American debut in Carnegie 
Hall yesterday afternoon, established his right to rank with the 
best. Scant sixteen, this French-Roumanian youth is not to 
be considered as a prodigy. He is an artist. Modest and 
void of affectation, but self-possessed and assured, he made his 
initial bow and compelled recognition. The best of Leopold 
Auer’s proteges will find in Mr. Vidas a worthy rival. His 
technique, of course, is adequate. He produces a big tone, 
round, smooth and captivating, without effort. He shows in- 
telligence and taste. Of the great audience that welcomed him 
the same may not be said, for the applause, more than once, 
was inopportune and disturbing. Mr. Vidas began with Corelli's 
“Folies d’Espagne.”” This he followed with Lalo’s “Concerto 
Russe,” in which he was ably assisted by L. T. Gruenberg at 
the piano. Compositions by Tartini, Wieniawski, Laparra, 
Paganini and Sarasate completed the programme. 


Evening Sun, November 11, 1918. 


VIDAS’ AMERICAN DEBUT 


A young violinist, Raoul Vidas, an artist whose merits have 
had their recognition in his native France, made his American 
debut in Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon. It is not often 
that tke applauding hat comes off spontaneously to a young 
and comparatively unheralded foreigner, but it did that yester- 











day in tribute to a performance which showed, throughout the 
afternoon, full proof of a high, sensitively wrought achiev 
ment. For Mr. Vidas may be said to have made that thing 
called a success, and he also made a stimulating exception to 
what has almost become an accepted rule. Since last spring 
it has been taken almost for granted that all violin debuts 
should come automatically out of that wizardous Auerian kinder 
garten as productive of prodigies as the experimental school 
is of the perfect American child—and now comes Mr, Vidas 
with his European reputation behind him, still a very young 
man, constituting himself a pleasant excepting minority cf one 

He isa ene Bh and a product of the Paris Conservatoire, 
and his playing was stamped with the restraint and finish char 
cateristically Gallic. He began his program yesterday with 
Corelli's “Folies d’Espagne,”’ followed by Lalo’s “Concerto 

usse,” two pieces which, although they do not exact great 
things of the player, showed him to be a possessor of a steady 
well comets tone, which while it possessed a richness and a 
sureness of intonation and all the needed coloring, quivered 
also with delicacy and lent itself flexibly to the lighter moods 
of the bow. Mr. Vidas played a Saltarelle of Wieniawski 
Thibaud, and an intermezzo by Raoul Laparra, who with Mr 


Thibaud was in the audience. His formal ending before a 
round of encores was a piece of the Spanish Sarasate’s, in 
which his feeling and rhythm and his fine delicacy of styl 
were apparent. And one is grateful to such a young violinist 


for an almost Greek repose and dignity of bearing. 


New York Telegraph, November 11, 1918. 


AMERICAN DEBUT OF RAOUL VIDAS 


FRENCH. VIOLINIST MAKES FINE IMPRES- 
SION UPON CRITICAL AUDIENCE AT 
CARNEGIE HALL, 


Raoul Vidas, another great French violinist, made his Amer 
ican debut at Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon before a crit 
ical audience of considerable size and manifest musical sagacity 

Brilliancy of bowing, intense tone, color, and a fine, free 
technique characterize the newcomer as an artist of high attain 
ments, and his hearers expressed their delight with emphati 
applause, especially for the Lalo “Concerto Russe,” the allegro 
of which showed the virtuoso at the peak of a fine perform 
ance. He began with Corelli's “Folies d’Espagne” and con 
cluded a short but eventful program with Sarasate’s “Jota 
Navarra.” 

Raoul Laparra’s intermezzo was played with exquisitely poet 
fancy, and daring originality in reading and expression were 
manifest in M. Vidas’ playing of the Saltarelle, by Wieniawski 


Thibaud, a composition already well known and admired of the 
New York public. Prelude-Allegro, by Pugnani-Kreisler, and 
the Tartini andante, rounded out the recital 
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SAAR’S NEW “SUITE ROCOCO” 
ON CHICAGO SYMPHONY PROGRAM 


Maggie Teyte Star of Civic Music Association Concert—Rudolph Reuter’s 
Recital Postponed—Campanini Plans An International Concert—Novaes 
Wins Unqualified Success With Chicago Orchestra—Kelly 
a Magnetic Community Music Leader 


Chicago, November g, 1918. 

For its annual festival, the Civic Music Association 
offered a thoroughly interesting concert at Orchestra Hall, 
November 5, the combined children’s 
Hyde's direction, and the com- 
munity singing led by Thomas J. Kelly bringing out the 
main features of this organization's excellent work. The 
proceeds of the concert went toward supporting the work 
which in the past has made the Civic Music Association 
notable among the musical philanthropies of the country. 
As Edgar A. Bancroft said in his address in the first half 
of the program, “the Association carries music to the 
people in the outlying districts of the city and trains the 
people particularly in the foreign centers of population in 
the practice of American music. children’s chorus of 
eight hundred voices from schools and community centers 
did some remarkably good singing in a group ef Italian, 
Basque, Bohemian, English and Swiss folksongs under the 
leadership of Herbert Hyde. Later in a group comprising 
Irish, Bohemian and Algerian folksongs, Grant Schaeffer's 
“The Cuckoo Clock” and John Alden Carpenter's * ‘Khaki 
Sammy” the children reflected great credit upon their con- 
ductor’s musicianship and skill in choral training. Several 
numbers were so well done and liked that they had to be 
repeated. 

Maggie 
etiective 
hearts of the 


ruesday evening, 
choruses, under Herbert 


substituted for Claudia Muzio and did 
three arias she sang, winning the 
who insisted upon encores after 
each number. “Know’st thou the land” aria from Thomas’ 
“Mignon” was delivered with appealing charm; in the 
Dupare aria, Miss Teyte’s excellent French diction proved 
delightful and the Leroux “Le Nil” brought her abundant 
plaudits. She rendered encores with the same fine effect 
and scored in the success of the night. Members of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra under Eric Delamarter’s 
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direction, besides playing the accompaniments for the 
chorister and soloist, gave a spirited reading of the Wolf- 
Ferrari “Secret of Susanne” overture and also rendered— 
not so well, however—the “Peer Gynt” suite of Grieg. 
Kelly Leads Community Singing 

The main feature of the evening came at the end—com- 
munity singing led by Thomas J. Kelly, the prominent 
choral leader, whose success in this field here was so pro- 
nounced that the Civic Music Association specially invited 
him to come on from Cincinnati to direct the community 
singing on this occasion, Kelly is a community leader par 
excellence; he will make you sing regardless of whether 
vou want to or not. At least such was the case with this 
auditor, and judging from the great volume of tone that 
came forth after Mr. Kelly had got the audience started, 
there were many stch cases. Kelly has that persuasiveness 
of personality, magnetic enthusiasm, friendliness and wit 
that immediately win him the confidence of his “singers,’ 
and everybody sings. He began his community chorus 
with “Yankee Doodle,” which was at first reluctant and 
even timid, but by the time they had gone through two 
verses of the “Battle Hymn of the Republic” there was 
not one silent throat in the hall. Then “Love’s Old Sweet 
Song” and “My Bonnie” followed. Kelly differs from 
many “community leaders” in that he impresses upon his 
singers that they must sing, not shout, and makes diction a 
special point. He corrects poor diction immediately, as 
was noticed in “My Bonnie.” He told his choristers it 
was not “las snight” but “last night” and when they sang 
it the second time they really sang “night.” Mr. Kelly had 
the gallery sing a verse of this song, then the boxes and 
then all together and each “chorus” did exceptionally good 
work. A feat, which also proved highly successful, was his 
having just the men—the self-conscious men—sing “Good- 
night, ladies” and though it began with feeble vocalism, 
before the end of the song a beautiful, rich tone was pro- 
duced. The “Sing” ended with “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” every note of which rang out clear and true. With 
such a’ musical leader as Thomas J. Kelly one can under- 
stand how community singing can be of great value in 
developing the artistic side. 
Louise St. John Westervelt in Recital 
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countries were given as “an hour of enjoyment” Tuesday 
ret November 5 at the Fine Arts Recital Hall. 
Marie L. Shedlock, who is a sister of the well known 
English critic and writer on musical subjects, presented 
charming dramatic stories and Louise St. John Westervelt, 
the prominent soprano and vocal instructor, furnished the 
songs in her customary artistic and appealing manner. 
Roth artists were rewarded with abundant enthusiasm at 
the hands of the auditors. 


Pablo Casals’ Only Chicago Recital 


Pablo Casals, the famous cellist, will be heard in his 
only recital this season in Chicago at Cohan’s Grand Opera 
House, Sunday afternoon, November 17, under the direc- 
tion of F, Wight Neumann. 


Gilbert Brown Now Navy Ensign 


After eight weeks’ study Gilbert Brown has graduated 
as an ensign in the United States Naval Reserve forces. 
Ensign Brown was formerly music critic on the Los 
Angeles Express Tribune, but his home was in Madison, 
Wis. The newly appointed ensign and his proud mother 
favored this office with a visit this week, both beaming with 
pride. 

American Conservatory of Music Items 

Morris Kottler, a talented young pianist pupil of Hetiot 
Levy, has been engaged by Leopold Auer as accompanist 
for his students. 

The dramatic recital of A. Louise Suess which was 
postponed on account of the influenza will be given Satur- 
day afternoon, November 23, at Kimball Hall. Miss Suess 
will be assisted by Thomas Remington, baritone. 

Judging from the size of the audience that attended the 
recital of Earl Blair and Warren K. Howe at Kimball 
Hal! last Saturday afternoon, they must be popular artists. 
Mr. Blair played a number of piano selections by old and 
modern masters and Mr. Howe sang an aria by Verdi and 
several groups of songs. 

Edna Cookingham, an instructor of piano at the Ameri- 
can Conservatory, has departed for France to engage in 
war recital work. 

Campanini Announces International Concert 

During the excess of excitement incident to the pre- 
mature peace news of Thursday, Cleofonte Campanini an- 
nounced his intention of giving a popular concert program 
of an international aspect (confined to the nations of the 
Entente Allies as to soloists, of course) on Sunday after- 
noon, November 24, as a climax to the first week of the 
Chicago Opera Season at the Auditorium. Later develop- 
ments have not shaken his intention, however, and the 
Pepular Concert International is continued in the schedule. 
The soloists will be Auguste Bouilliez, baritone, and Maria 
Claessens, mezzo-soprano, representing Belgium; Marcel 
Journet, basso, for France; Guido Ciccolini, tenor, and 
Virgilio Lazzari, basso, for Italy; Forrest Lamont, tenor, 
and Florence Macbeth, soprano, as American representa- 
tives; Dora Gibson, the English, and Vira Amazar, the 
Russian soprano. At the piano will be Marcel Charlier, 
the Belgian conductor, and Frank St. Leger, the assistant 
conductor of the Chicago Opera staff, from Australia. The 
program, which is to begin at 3:30 in the afternoon, will be 
awuounced in detail next week. 

5 
Rudolph Reuter’s Chicago Recital 

Rudolph Reuter has postponed his recital to November 
24 at the Playhouse, owing to the “flu” ban. This year it 
is tc be given under the auspices of the War Relief Club, 
of which Eleanor Everest Freer, the well-known com- 
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poser of songs, is chairman. The entire proceeds are to 
go toward supporting a French military hospital, which, 
even in the event of an early peace, will need funds for: 
many months to come. Mr. Reuter will be assisted by Mrs. 
Wm. Mack Baxter, soprano. The program will be an- 
nounced later. 

Novaes and Saar Features 

With Saint-Saéns’ exacting 
vehicle on which she rode to 
appeared for the first time as soloist with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra at this week’s pair of concerts. This 
was Miss Novaes’ second Chicago appearance, her brilliant 
piano playing being remembered by all those who were for- 
tunate enough to hear her when the Musicians’ Club of 
Women presented her here last season. After hearing the 
Brazilian pianist again, one can but reiterate what was 
said of her remarkable playing upon first hearing. The 
ease and authority with which she tossed off the numerous 
difficulties of the Saint-Saéns’ concerto proved her a great 
artist in the best sense of the word. To enumerate the 
salient points of Miss Novaes’ playing would indeed be 
difficult, for she is the possessor of all the necessary 
qualities which go toward the best in piano playing. She 
understands what she is about and goes about it simply and 
bewitchingly. Hers was success overwhelming and un- 
qualified. Miss Novaes has won a host of admirers here 
and her future visits to the Windy City will undoubtedly 
be looked forward to with much anticipation. The support 
tke orchestra gave the soloist was not at all times excellent, 
but this phased her not a little. 

Saar’s “Suite Rococo” 

Another feature of these programs was Louis Victor 
Saar, whose “Suite Rococo” formed part of the program 
and which was conducted by the composer. This was the 
first performance in Chicago of this number and judging 
from its success it will be included on many other pro- 
grams. The suite flows with sparkling melody throughout, 
beautiful shading and coloring and is exceptionally well 
scored, disclosing a master hand at orchestration. There 
is much of musical interest and worth in this output, and 
it won high favor with the listeners. Mr. Saar was ex- 
cellent as a conductor and his every wish was understood 
and carried out by the orchestra men. He had to bow 
acknowledgment many times in response to the enthusi- 
astic audience. 

Other items on the bill were the Mozart “Jupiter” Sym- 
phony, Grieg’s “In Autumn” overture and Dvorak’s 
“Scherzo Capriccioso,” through which Mr. Delamarter led 
the orchestra with fine effects. 

Edison Orchestra’s Second Concert 


In its second concert of the season Thursday evening 
of this week The Edison Symphony Orchestra, Morgan 
Eastman, conductor, had the able assistance of Lemuel 
Kilby, baritone, as soloist. 

Musical News Items 


Signor C. Ferraro gave the Blue Island High School 
students a very interesting address on “Music” last 
Wednesday. He pointed out to the students the excellent 
opportunity before them to obtain a musical education in 
the public schools—an opportunity their parents did not 
have. Signor Ferraro went further in saying “Music and 
democracy cannot be separated and only through music 
can we reach that state of perfect democracy we hear so 
much about in these days.” On the evening of November 
22, the National Grand Opera Company, of which Signor 
sb . Ferraro is president and treasurer, will give a perform- 
ance in the high-school auditorium, Blue Island. 

Lieut. Guy A. LaBelle is now stationed at Maryville, 
Tenn., as commanding officer of Maryville College. 

Ernest Toy’s beautiful war ballad “Angels Guard the 
Homes Where Hang the Golden Stars,” we are informed, 
is rapidly coming into popular favor. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 
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NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Thursday, November 14 
Edwin Hughes. Piano recital. Evening. 
New York Philharmonic Society. Fvening. 
Hall. 
National Opera Club. Afternoon. Waldorf-Astoria. 
Friday, November 15 
New York Philharmonic Society. Afternoon. 
gie Hall. 
Lotta Madden. Song recital 
Mundell Choral Club. Hotel Hossert, 
Saturday, November 16 
Piano recital. Afternoon. 


Aeolian Hall. 
Carnegie 


Carne- 


Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Brooklyn. 


Leo Ornstein. Aeolian 
all. 

New York Symphony Concerts for Young People. 
Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 


Matja Niessen Stone. Song recital. Aeolian 
Hall 


Evening. 


all. 
Rubinstein Club Musicale—Martha Atwood (soprano), 


Norman Arnold (tenor). Afternoon. Waldorf- 
Astoria. : 
Fernando Carpi. Song recital. Evening. Carnegie 
Hall. 
Sunday, November 17 
Eugen Ysaye, Mischa Elman. Evening. Hippodrome. 
Josef Rosenblatt. Song recital’ Afternoon. Carnegie 


Hall. 
New York peponeur Orchestra—Willem Willeke, so- 
loist. ternoon. Aeolian Hall. 
Monday, November 18 : 
Aurore la Croix. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
all. 
Helen Jeffrey. Violin recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Tuesday, November 19 
Philadelphia Orchestra—Margaret Matzenauer, soloist. 
Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 
Tollefsen Trio. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 


Mischa Levitzki—Humanitarian Cult. Evening. Car- 
negie Hall. 
Wednesday, November 20. 
Afternoon. Aeolian 


Serge Prokofieff. Piano recital. 
Hall. 
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Thursday, November 21 
Cornelius van Vliet. Cello recital. Evening. Aeolian 


all. 
Walter Greene. 


all. 
sit a Philharmonic Society. Evening. Carnegie 
all. 


Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


Friday, November 22. 
Salzedo ne Shepherds Evening. Aeolian Hall. 


er, 8 a Lane Shepherd. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeo- 

ian Hall 

New York Philharmonic Society. Afternoon. Carne- 
gie Hall. 


Piano recital. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 


Saturday, November 23. 


John Powell. 


uns “emma Piano recital. Afternoon. Carnegie 
all 
Helen Desmond. Piano recital. Evening. Aeolian 
Hall. 
Sunday, November 24. 
Frances Rogers. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
Hall. 
New York Philharmonic Society. Afternoon, Car- 
negie Hall. 
Monday, November 25. 
Merle Alcock. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


Hall. 
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John Powell to Give Entire 
Program of Dance Music 


Music lovers in New York and vicinity will be greatly 
pleased to learn that the first piano recital of John Powell, 
in the metropolis this season, will take place in Carnegie 
Hal!, November 22. The young Virginian artist, whose 
appearances have always been welcomed by American 
music lovers owing to the genuineness, as well as the’ 
novelty, will again present an unusual set of works. G 


this occasicn Mr. Powell has chosen a program entirely 
consisting of dance music. His first group will consis! 
of the second English Suite by Bach, followed by the 


famous Bach-Chaconne, arranged for piano by Busoni 
the second group consists of three popular waltzes, by 
Beethoven, to be followed by the Bolero and two mazurkas 
of Chopin's “The Polonaise F sharp minor,” “Dance of the 
Gnomes” and “Tarentella.” all by Liszt. 


Van Vliet will Play Novelties 


Cornelius van Vliet, the Dutch cellist, who will give his 


first New York recital at Aeolian Hall on Thursday even 
ing, November 21, has arranged a very interesting pro 
gram for this debut. He will play, for the first time in 
New York, seven variations on a theme from “The Magic 
Flute,” by Beethoven, the “Decameron” suite by Theo 
Gouvy, and “Carnival Scenes” by Charles Kamp. 
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been heard in New York this season. 


“Mme. Sundelius gave as perfect an exhibition of song singing as has 


tiful voice is hers.”—H. E. Krehbiel, New York Tribune. 
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Berolzheimer Now Park Commissioner 
November 7, the office of Mayor Hylan 
out the following notice 

Philip Berolzheimer as Commis 
Boroughs of Manhattan and Richmond to 
William F. Grell. Mr. Berolz 
home address is 125 West Seventy-ninth street and his 
uidress is 703 East Thirteenth street, Prior to his appoint 
Commissioner of Parks for the Boroughs of Manhattan and 
Special Deputy Commissioner pf Parks, in charge 
of all the boroughs of the City of New York 


PUT A ee 


On Thursday, 
New York gave 
The Mayor 

Parks for the 


ed former Commissioner 


appointed today 


lL, he was 
in the parks 


1 tiie { 
MT Wh 


PHILIP BEROLZHEIMER, 


Vew Park Commissioner of Manhattan, 


I 


{i} Hit if 
Mr. Berolzheimer is treasurer of the Eagle Pencil Company, chair 
man of the board of direetors of the Public National Bank, honor- 
ary member of the Alumni Association of the Guilmant Organ 
School and honorary member of the New York Police Band. 
From time a great deal has appeared in the 
columns of the Musica. Courter about Commissioner 
Berolzheimer. He has, it will be remembered, a very 
large pipe organ in his New York home and both he and 
Mrs. Berolzheimer are graduates of Dr. William C, Carl’s 
Guilmant Organ School. They, too, are the donors of the 
‘annual free scholarships which are awarded by that school. 
Last spring Commissioner Berolzheimer was appointed 
deputy commissioner of parks by Mayor Hylan and given 
special charge of music in the parks, and frequent ac- 
counts of the summer concerts under his direction have 
appeared in this paper. A biographical notice will, how- 
not be out of place. 
A Biography 
Commissioner Berolzheimer was born in Bavaria, where 
his grandfather was a pioneer pencilmaker. Long before 
the civil war, and when there was no tariff on pencils im- 
ported into this country, Mr. Berolzheimer’s grandfather 
established a market for his pencils in the United States. 
That was as early as 1830. After the Civil War and an 
American protective tariff was enacted, the Berolzheimers 
moved their factory from Bavaria to this country. The 
factory now occupies the entire block between East Thir- 
teenth and East Fourteenth streets and Avenues A and B. 
Commissioner Berolzheimer is a music enthusiast, his 
favorite instruments being the organ and the piano. In 
the spring of 1917 he was appointed a special deputy park 
with Hib. jurisdiction over the music 


to time 


ever, 


ommissioner, 
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in the parks. He made use of the Police Band and some 
of the other municipal bands, and supplemented the con- 
certs given by those organizations with others by more 
famous musicians, for whose services he found a way to 
pay, although never calling upon the city for any funds. 

When asked what his policy would be regarding the 
parks under his jurisdiction, he said: 

“How can I tell? The only instructions which I re- 
ceived from the mayor were these: ‘I desire you to run 
the park department as you would run your own business, 
but under no circumstances neglect the park music. Spend 
no money that you do not have to, but keep the parks in 
such shape as to be of greatest use to the people.’ That 
is all that I can say for the present.” 


National Opera Club Soiree 

Clarence Dickinson, D.M., and director of music in 
several educational institutions, will deliver the lecture 
on “Early Italian Opera” at the National Opera Club 
of America, Katharine Evans yon Klenner, founder and 
president, Thursday afternoon, November 14, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Eugénie Zanco de Primo, concert 
pianist, of Petrograd and Paris, will contribute two 
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numbers, the barcarolle of Anton Rubinstein and the 
“Valse d: Concert” of Nicolas Rubinstein. Mme. de 
Primo was attached to the court of the late Czar of 
Russia and frequently was soloist of the Colonne Con- 
certs of Paris. Among the guests invited to be present 
are Frieda Hempel, the recently elected vice-president 
ot the society, and Eleanor Painter, prima donna of 
“Glorianna” at the Liberty Theatre. The evening of 
November 28 the organization will present an operatic 
performance of “The Doctor of Alcantara,” in which 
Harriet Behnée will appear. The opera is to be pro- 
duced under the conductorship of Romualdo Sapio, and 
given complete with scenery, costumes and appointments. 


Betsy Lane Shepherd to Sell Libre Belgique 


Betsy Lane Shepherd, soprano, who gives her New York 
recital at Aeolian Hall the afternoon of November 22, will 
auction off on this occasion a copy of the Libre Belgique, 
that mysterious little newspaper which has been printed 
under the very noses of the German oppressors despite the 
greatest vigilance of which they are capable. The par- 
ticular copy in question contains a full and accurate account 
of the death of Edith Cavell. 
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“Pinafore” to Be Revived Here 


New York will hear “Pinafore” tonight (November 14) 
at the Park Theatre, where the Society of American Sing- 
ers is to revive that comic opera masterpieces, with William 
Danforth, Josephine Jacoby, Eileen Castles, John Camp- 
bell, Herbert Waterous and Gladys Caldwell in the cast. 

“The Mikado,” which continues to draw crowded houses, 
was presented on Monday and Tuesday evenings, and will 
be repeated Saturday. “Pirates of Penzance,” which was 
added to the repertoire last week, was given Wednesday, 
and is to he heard again Friday evening. “Pinafore” is the 
Saturday matinee attraction. This is the eighth week of 
the Society of American Singers’ engagement at the Park 
Theatre, the original limit of the season of opera comique; 
but its success and the demand for “more” has warranted 
the extension of the engagement, as announced by Gen- 
eral Manager W. W. Hinshaw. 


Daisy Nellis to Tour West 


After playing several Eastern engagements, Daisy Nellis, 
the young American pianist of distinction, will open her 
Western concert season in Milwaukee, December 8, where 
she will be soloist with the Auditorium Symphony Or- 
chestra. She will then continue on tour, playing a short 
serious program at the Orpheum theatres in the larger 
Western cities. 

Miss Nellis is well known in the East, where she has 
met with notable success. She is the daughter of a promi- 
nent Kansas City surgeon, and began the study of music 
at the age of five. As a child she was devoted to her 
studies to such an extent that, when other children were 
at play, she was at the piano. 

Brought up in an atmosphere of refinement, and being 


Mishkin, N.Y. 
DAISY NELLIS, 


American pianist. 


ot a serious and sincere nature, her continued sacrifices 
of other pleasures for her art is not surprising. 

At an early age she was in demand for concerts, and 
after studying and playing in the West, she transferred 
her activities to New York, where she studied seriously 
for several years under the guidance of Rudolph Ganz. 

Miss Nellis not only possesses great talent, but among 
other qualities she has a youthful enthusiasm and a charm- 
ing personality. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
(Continued from page 5.) 


the constraint in the delivery, the playing sounded rigid 
and unimaginative. Worse still, there were numerous 
technical slips, 

The Schumann “Manfred” is at best a dull and unin- 
teresting work, and it gained nothing through the perfunc- 
tory way it was done by the Boston men. Dukas’ “La 
Peri,” which bore the subtitle “Poéme Dansé,” proved to 
be a modernistic composition, full of the new tonalities, 
harmonies, and freedom of form and construction. It 
has exceedingly fetching moments and manages to keep 
the hearer on the qui vive throughout. In this piece, and 
the Debussy “Iberia,” Monteux got the best work from his 
orchestra and held them down to some ingratiating epi- 
sodes in tonal coloring and much more technical accuracy 
than they had exhibited in the symphony. 


Saturday Concert Better 

The Saturday concert showed some improvement, but 
not so much as to invalidate most of the strictures men- 
tioned heretofore. Handel’s concerto grosso in D (No. 
5) for strings had a direct, spirited, exuberant reading, ex- 
cellently proportioned and shaded by Monteux. The 
new concertmaster, Frederick Fradkin, displayed a tone of 
musical quality even though it had no great volume or 
richness. The Loeffler “La Bonne Chanson,” written 
around the spirit and atmosphere of a Verlaine poem, suf- 
fered less from rudeness of attack than did the works 
on the Thursday program. Loeffler, although French in 
his musical preferences, frequently falls into the Wag- 
nerian vein, and also dips his pen occasionally into the 
manner of Brahms. “La Bonne Chanson” is rather 
anaemic in melodic invention, but skilful in treatment and 
piquant in tonal tinting. 

Vincent d’Indy’s “Istar” variations (descriptive of the 
young woman who journeyed to the underworld in search 
of her husband, and during the trip passed seven gates 
at each of which she was obliged to leave some of her 
apparel, until she arrived nude at the final entrance), had 
an interesting presentation and made a deserved success 
both because of the picturesqueness of the score and the 
effective way it was played. 

Beethoven’s seventh symphony gave scholarly solidity 
to the concert and displayed Monteux as a thorough stu- 
dent of the greatest dead musical enemy alien. The con- 
ductor laid clear the formal structure of the masterpiece 
and yet did not neglect its gentle beauty and suave spirit. 
All told, the Beethoven rendering was the best thing the 
orchestra did at its two concerts here, and showed prom- 
ising possibilities for Henri Rabaud to work upon, if he is 
a really masterful personage with the baton; 

Future Requirements 

It is not pleasant to have to disagree with the Musica. 
CourIER representative in Boston who waxed so enthusi- 
astic over that city’s orchestra after its opening concerts 
there a fortnight ago (and he was seconded by the daily 
newspaper critics of the Hub), but New York has no 
sectional pride about the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
and demands the best from that band of players because 
on the strength of its superlative performances in the past 
it has built up its present large following at Carnegie 
Hall. There is no need for the Boston men to come here 
if they do not play at least as well as our home orchestras. 
They do not do so just now. 

The story of the concerts last week would not be com- 
plete without mention of the very warm reception tendered 
to Pierre Monteux, and the patriotic demonstrations 
which followed the playing of “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” and the “Marseillaise.” On Thursday, the day of 
the premature peace report, the airs of England and Italy 
also were demanded of the orchestra and generously led 
by Monteux. 

The next pair of Boston Symphony Orchestra con- 
certs in New York will be led by Rabaud. 

From remarks overheard by the present writer in the 
lobbies during the intermissions, it would appear that 
many local patrons of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
series are not satisfied with the changes made in the per- 
sonnel. —_—_—__——— 

Four Stars on Soder-Hueck Studio Flag 

“It looks as if the war will be over soon,” said Mme. 
Soder-Hueck, the distinguished voice trainer and coach, 
to a Musicas. Courter representative recently. “My studio 
flag shows four stars, among them a gold one. Walter 
Heckman, tenor, went to France in early spring as a ser- 
geant of food supply, and is a lieutenant in the firing 
line now, as a letter from France recently reports. Walter 
Wagstaff, baritone, who purposely came back from South 
America to join the army last spring and enlisted with the 
marines, graduating after three months as one of the five 
best men and going over as a corporal, in a letter just re- 
ceived from France writes that he will face the enemy 
soon and is very eager to do so. George Reimherr, the 
tenor, also a champion fencer and bayonet master, has 
been sent from Camp Upton to Atlanta, Ga., to the Central 


OPPORTUNITIES 


STUDIO ACCOMPANIST WANTED— 
A vocal teacher with a studio in New 
York City desires a lady accompanist. 
One with linguistic qualifications and who 
is willing to become a permanent co- 
operative assistant. Would prefer a vo- 
calist. In applying give full particulars 
Address M. S., care of Mustcat Courier, 
437 Fifth avenue, New York. 


SUBLET OF BEAUTIFUL DUPLEX 
STUDIO APARTMENT.—Studio 23 it. 
hy 28 ft. and two stories high; 3 Master 
Bedrooms, 2 Maid’s Rooms, Kitchen, 
Butler’s Pantry, Dining Room and two 
bathrooms, all one story in height and 
having southern exposure. Only vacant 
apartment in house. Rent reasonable. 
Apply Superintendent, 257 West 86th 
Street. or Payson McL. Merrill Co., 9 
E. 44th Street, New York. 
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Officers’ Training School. I received a letter yesterday, 
and he is interested heart and soul in his present work. 
Oh, how this war has changed all things! My only son, 
just twenty, has enlisted. He became a member of the 
Ss T. C., Columbia University, and is very proud to 
be in Uncle Sam’s service. Walter Heinrich, a young and 
gifted tenor, died a victim of the terrible influenza a few 
weeks ago at Pelham Bay Navy Yard, where he had en- 
listed last spring in the Naval Reserve. You can imagine 
how this grieved me. All have been thoroughly trained 
under me. It is my pride, my joy, to see them in their 
fame and success on the operatic and concert stage; yet 
having many men among my singers, that all must nat- 
urally wait till this horrible war is over and our boys 
come home. Several men pupils, who for different rea- 
scrs were exempted, are doing constant war work and 
camp singing. Among them Harvie Lohre, the fine Rus- 
sian concert tenor; also Thomas Gratz, a very talented, in- 
telligent baritone who came to me for coaching last sea- 
son. Walter Mills, baritone, has given his service with 
untiring efforts. Dorothy Beach, the mezzo-contralto, has 
lent her beautiful voice frequently for camp and Red Cross 
services. Juliette Meade Starky, contralto, who after 
years of professional work as singer and teacher in Louis- 
ville, Ky., always coming to New York to coach summer 
times with me, has this season settled down in the metrop- 
olis as an assistant teacher of the preparatory classes. She 
is very busy coaching song repertoire of various styles and 
languages, and I predict for her a splendid future. Ellie 
Marian Ebeling, the concert and operatic soprano, who 
made a hit last spring as Lady Harriet in “Martha” with 
her splendid voice of wide range and her fine stage pres- 
ence, will soon add more laurels to her fame. The same 
with Gustav Brasch, the bass, who appeared as Plunket 
in the same opera and gained fine press comments for his 
bass voice. As soon as the situation permits, I will pre- 
sent grand and light opera, giving the whole with my own 
singers and professionals to prove the versatility of my 
studio. That is one reason why I am so anxious to see 
this war come to an end. There are many more talented 
singers, men and women, professionals and_ students, 
whem I would like to mention, but space forbids. Several 
tenors and baritones are on tour with operatic acts and in 
light opera. Many singers eccupy church positions of 
importance, The concert tours have all been cancelled on 
account of the epidemic and quarantine. There has been 
a tota! standstill. The same was very much the case with 
my teaching classes last month. That better times may 
come soon.” ——_-— 


Namara Endorses “Women of the Homeland” 
Namara, soprano of the Chicago Opera Association, has 
written the following letter of endorsement to Bernard 
Hamblen, composer of “Women of the Homeland”: 
Great Neck, L. I. 
That's a good song, your “Women of the Homeland,” dear Ber- 
nard Hamblen, and I’m thanking you for sending it to me. I 
sang it at Camp Dix and will use it often. Keep writing them 
if they are all to be as good as this. 


My cordial wishes, 


(Signed) NAMARA. 


Home Symphony Concerts to Resume 
As already announced in THe MustcaL Courter, the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef Stransky con- 
ducting, will again give a series of Home Symphony Con- 
certs this season, under the auspices of the Evening Mail. 
The opening concert of this year’s series takes place at 
Carnegie Hall on Wednesday evening, November 20, with 
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Florence Easton, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and Maurice Dambois, cellist, as soloists. 


nis 
OBITUARY 


Joaquin Valverde 

From the city of Mexico comes the news of the death 
there, on November 6, of the well known Spanish com- 
poser, Joaquin Valverde. He was about forty-five years 
old. Valverde’s talent lay principally in the field of light 
music, and his operettas (zarzuelas) were popular in 
Spain, Mexico, France, South America, and Cuba. The 
most successful of his scores were “Rose of Granada,” and 
“The Land of Joy,” the latter having been heard in New 
York last year at the Park Theatre. His style was nation 
alistic and all his compositions were characterized by 
typically Spanish intervals and dance rhythms. At the 
time of his death he had a serious work, “The Fan,” in 
Shand, which he was writing specially for the Spanish 
prima donna, Maria Barrientos. 


Samuel Jordan 

Samuel Jordan, of Malden, died November 8, in his sixty- 
third year, after a Jong illness. Mr. Jordan was the head 
of the Jordan Brush Comwany, but had devoted much of 
his time to music. He was the second tenor and organizer 
of the Franklin Male Quartet, and for years had been tenor 
soloist in many suburban churches. He is survived by his 
wife and twe daughters. 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, end 
other prominent Artists and Teachers. 
Tel. Schuyler 8537 


318 West tad ST.. NEW YORK CITY. 
S. 


BASS BARITONE 
RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 

561 West 14rd Street, New York City. Tel. 2970 Audubon 
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Gennaro’ Mario Curci 


(Graduate of Royal Academy, Santa Cecilia, Rome), 
sole coach and private accompanist for 


MME, GALLI-CURCI 
announces the opening of his Studio at 


50 WEST SIXTY-SEVENTH STREET 


Mr. Curci will accept pupils in Voice Placement 
and Coaching Operas and Concerts. 


Consultation by Appointment. 
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5S Some won ake Set ne freee ge 


Boe meso soe 


/ REPLIES TO INQUIRERS 


{The Musical Courier Information Speen is well 


on in 4 second ag! 1 , ~ bg om 
service justifi man Ts inquiry 
received answered. "That the bureau has been of 


assistance is evidenced by the letters of thanks and ap- 
preciation received. The service of the bureau as free 
to our readers, and we request any one wishing infor- 
mation upon musical questions to write to us. Many 

letters are answered by mail, but inquiries of quent 
interest will be answered through the Information 
Bureau, with the names of the inquirers omitted. In- 
quiries will be answered as soon as ible, but there 
is sometimes unavoidable delay in order to look up data 
and verify facts.—Editor’s Note.] 


A Mistake in Figures 


In the question that | asked regarding so called “Operatic 
and musical impresario,” there was an error as to the 
amount of money that my friend paid the agent in Italy. 
Instead of $500, she paid $5,000, that is 25,000 francs, a 
considerably larger sum than that mentioned. It seems as 
though the larger sum made the failure of the impresario 
to arrange any further business from her more reprehen- 
sible than if it had been the smaller sum. 


Gounod’s “Sapho” 


“Will you give me a brief synopsis of Gounod’s 

‘Sapho’?” 

The standard opera guides do not refer to this first work 
of Gounod’s which has entirely disappeared from the 
repertoire, One authority, referring to it, says: “His first 
opera ‘Sapho’ (1851), a graceful version of the Lesbian 
poetess, Love and Death, has never been really popular, 
but it is interesting as containing the germs of which after- 
wards became characteristic of Gounod’s style. In the 
fina! scene, Sapho’s suicide, the young composer surpasses 
himself and struck a note of sensuous melancholy which 
was new to French opera.” 


“The ' Apocalypse” 


“Will you kindly inform me how one may set about 


obtaining dates about the mew oratorio, ‘The 
Apocalypse?’ ” 
If you will communicate directly with Mrs. John R. 


MacArthur, Chairman of the Advisory Board, whose ad- 
dress is Montclair, N. J., you will be able to obtain all 
information. 

New Compositions 


“You would oblige me by giving the address of the 
coloratura singer asking for new compositions, as I 
would like to submit to her a good concert piece.” 
Owing to the confusion brought about by the epidemic, 

it has been impossible for the Information Bureau to look 
up the coloratura singer who asked for compositions, but 
you will see that we have an inquiry for a cadenza, and 
the address of that person will be sent to you under 
separate cover, as probably if you were writing for a 
coloratura yoice you would have a cadenza in the com- 
position or would he able to write one for her. 


Cadenza for Lyric Voice 
.“How may | secure a cadenza for coloratura or lyric 
voice which may be placed in a song as desired?” 

You will notice thet a composer has written about a 
composition for a coloratura voice. We have sent your 
name and address to him, as undoubtedly he would be able 
to supply you with a cadenza for separate songs. The 
answer to your other question abort books on diction will 
have to be delayed for another week. 


Galli-Curci and Barrientos 


“Would vou he so kind as to settle this dispute 
among my brothers, sisters, and myself? We were so 
fortunate as to hear Mme. Barrientos, during our 
last operatic season here in Porto Rico and I should 
say we all went crazy over her singing. We have 
already been visited by many stars, such as Hipolito 
Lazaro, Fernando Carpi, Edith Mason. Flora Perini, 
Marie Classens, Mme. Pavlowa, Meta Reddisch, 
Borghi-Zerni and many others. Well. referring back 
to my question, we heard Mme. Barrientos in ‘Twcia 
di Lammermoor,’ ‘Rigoletto,’ ‘Barbiere di Siviglia.’ 
‘Traviata,’ and ‘Dinorah,’ operas in which we could 
appreciate her singing qualities, yet we bought, not 
long ago for our Victrola, the mad scene (‘Lucia di 
Lammermoor’), ‘Bell Song’ (Lakmé), ‘Caro Nome’ 
(Rigoletto) and the mad scene from ‘T Puritani,’ all 
of them sune by Amelita Galli-Curci, and here is 
where our discussion began.” 

(The above interesting letter from Porto Rico shows 
what interest is taken in music in that country. From 
this letter it is evident that the residents have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing the very best.) 

(1) “Would you give us your opinion as to both of 
these coloratura sopranos?” 

Our opinion is that both of them are magnificent ar- 
tists. It is not the province of the Information Bureau 
to compare one artist with another, nor is any comparison 
called for in a case where both artists are bracketed at 
the very head of the profession. 

(2) “Why is it that Mme. Barrientos does not us- 
ually co-star with Caruso during the Metropolitan 
season?” 

You surely have noticed that in a majority of the works 
in which a coloratura soprano has the leading role, the 


tenor part is not important enough for so great an artist 
There are, however, a number of operas in 


as Caruso. 


which they have sung together at the Metropolitan: 
“L’Elisir d’Amore” for instarice. 

(3) “Why is not ‘Martha’ staged nowadays?” 

“Martha” is in the regular repertoire of the Metro- 
politan Opera, being sung (in Italian) usually by Hempel, 
Perini, Caruso and de Luca. With this cast, it has met 
great favor with the public. Other companies play it, too. 
It is mm the San Carlo repertoire this season and Creatore 
has it on his list. 

(4) “I have always heard Tamagno was the great- 
est tenor the world has yet produced. Is it true?” 
Tamagno was a very great tenor, but it would be very 

difficult to say who “has been” the greatest tenor. Today 
Enrico Caruso is considered the greatest living tenor. 

(5) “What would you say are the differences be- 
tween such operas as ‘Rigoletto’ and ‘Aida’ or ‘Tl 
Trovatore?” We usually include the first, under what 
we call here ‘lyric operas’ while the second under 
‘dramatic operas.’ We say ‘lyric’ because these operas 
require coloratura singing. That is, one always re- 
quires a coloratura soprano and the other a dramatic 
soprano, but if this is right then, ‘Rigoletto’ is a lyric 
opera for the role of Gilda, while a dramatic opera 
for the baritone and tenor. Would you state the 
differences ?” 

“Rigoletto” is, as you suggest, an opera with a most 
dramatic story, though the leading female role is written 
for a coloratura soprano. This class of opera was often 
in favor with the older Italian composers,—witness, for 
instance, “I Puritani.” In “I! Trovatore,” Verdi had al- 
ready inclined toward the dramatic soprano, for Leonora’s 
role, though there are occasional florid passages, is never 
sung by a coloratura nowadays. You must realize that, 
in the old days, the dramatic soprano incapable of singing 
coloratura was an unknown institution as far as principal 
roles were concerned. It was@Richard Wagner who prac- 
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tically invented dramatic sopranos and his influence was 
widespread. Verdi, long before the “Aida” days had 
realized the incongruity of the combination of such 
dramatic lines and such superficial music as Gilda sings. 
Why bother about classifying the operas? I am sure you 
would rank “Carmen” as a dramatic opera, yet think what 
different personalities are called for by the principal roles: 
Carmen, a dramatic mezzo; Micaela, pure lyric; Jose, a 
lyric tenor who must be capable of dramatic expression ; 
and Escamillo, a dramatic baritone who, however, has 
numerous lyric passages to sing. 


About Copyright Laws 


“Is it necessary, in order to secure parorient in 
England, to have plates made in England? I under- 
stand that under the American copyright law a 
foreigner must have the plates of a composition made 
in America in order to secure an American copyright.” 
Under the English law, it is not necessary to have plates 

made in England. 


Another Violin Unearthed 


“I have an old violin made by Stradivarius in 1716. 
Is there any sale for such vielin, or do you buy such? 
If so write me by return mail. Stamped inside of 
the violin is, Antonius Stradivarius Cremonensis 
Faciebat anno 1716.” 


In the Musica, Courter of two months or more ago 
you would find that four or five people had written about 
Stradivarius violins. The date of yours, 1716, would in- 
dicate that it was made during the earlier period. In 
every case we referred the questioner to Rudelph 
Wurlitzer, Cincinnati, Ohio, one of the highest authorities 
in this country on violins and their values, particularly old 
violins. 

Free Voice Instruction 


e 
“Kindly give me the address of a place where free 
voice instruction, day, is taught?” 

The Information Bureau is unable to give the address 
of any place where vocal instruction is given free. t 
Hunter College there is a nominal fee of $10 charged, but 
it is understood that instruction is given in the evening. 


Clavier Wanted for Practice 


“Can you let me know of any studio or musical 
place that has a clavier for practice two hours daily?” 
If you will apply to Mrs. A. M. Virgil, 11 West Sixty- 

eighth street, New York City, you will be able to obtain 
the information you request, 


Saint-Saéns 


“T wish to obtain a sketch of Camille Saint-Saéns 
for my music club meeting on November 7. Could 
you send me a previous copy of your valuable paper in 
which his life is given? It occurs to me that you 
have some copies on file dealing with this eminent 
French composer.” 

You letter being dated October 29, and only having 
reached the Information Bureau on November 9, which is 
two days after the meeting of your music club, you will 
see how impossible it is for a reply to reach you in time. 
In any event the forces of the Musicat Courter have 
been so depleted by the prevailing epidemic it has only 
been possible to reply in the briefest manner to letters 
received. If you have a library in your neighborhood you 
will find Grove’s Dictionary, Who’s Who in Music, and 
various biographies of musicians, which undoubtedly 
would furnish all the material that you require for any 
special composer and his works from which to make a 
sketch for a club. 

Flute and Piccolo Instructors Wanted 

“Can you give me the names of a few flute and 
piccolo instructors in New York, or preferably, if 
possible in Jersey City or Hoboken?” 

George Barrére, 316 West Ninety-seventh street, is a 
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pre-eminently good instructor for the flute or piccolo. 
Several of the music schools also have instructors for 
those instruments, the Institute of Musical Art, for in- 
stance. 


Wants Orchestrations 


“Where can I get orchestration of the dances from 
Borodin’s ‘Prince Igor’? Is ‘L’Aprés-Midi d'un 
Faune’ by Debussy obtainable as piano solo or or- 
chestra? Where?” 


There is a two-hand piano arrangement of the “L’Aprés- 
Midi.” If the orchestrations are to be had in this coun- 
try at the present time, which is doubtful, you can get 
them from G, Schirmer, 3 East Forty- second street, New 
York. Also the piano arrangement. 


Cellist Dubinsky with Russian Symphony 


Vladimir Dubinsky is to be first cellist and soloist with 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra for the season of twenty 
weeks. He will make a four weeks’ tour with them, play- 
ing solos in various cities. As soloist in the Tschaikowsky 
Cycle, to be given by the orchestra in Carnegie Hall next 
February, Mr. Dubinsky will perform the variations on 
a rococo theme. The cellist’s travels, as soloist with Mme. 
Schumann-Heink last season, took him to large cities, 
where numerous admirers again will greet him, and where 
he is sure: to make many more friends, for his playing has 
peculiar charm. 
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The Musician Changes Hands 


The Oliver Ditson Company has sold The Musician, 
which it has published since the latter part of 1903, to the 
Henderson publications, Inc., of the Grand Central Ter- 
minal, New York City. 

Mr. Henderson states that he shall aim to keep it up 
to the conservative standard and dignity that has always 
been characteristic of previous issues. It will be devoted 
to the interests of studios, schools and colleges. 


May Peterson at the Waldorf 
May Peterson’s fourth New York appearance this season 
will be as soloist for the New York Harlem Philharmonic 
Society in the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf on Novem- 
ber 21. 
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HEIFETZ AND McCORMACK 
REOPEN BOSTON SEASON 





Waning of Epidemic Finally Permits Resumption of Musical Activities—Jordan 
Hall Concerts—George Copeland Makes Albeniz Records 


Boston, Mass., November 9, 1918. 

Jascha Heifetz, the brilliant young violinist, who, since 
nis first appearance, has never failed to fill Symphony 
Hall, repeated his achievement at his first recital of the 
cason, Sunday afternoon, November 3. His program 
tor major numbers. in which violinists so delight to ex- 
hibit their technic, comprised the sonata in G minor by 
fartini, and the concerto in D major by Paganini; for 
shorter melodious numbers he played pieces by Beethoven, 
Schumann, Moszkowski, Sgambati and Wieniawski. 

Since his debut in Boston a year ago he has matured 
omewhat physically, but is still the slender,, modest 
youth. A marvellous technician, he plays with rare tonal 
beauty and most exquisite taste. He is without question 
the most amazing violinist of this generation. 

Mr. Benoist, the excellent accompanist, was at the piano 
und added measurably to the artistic success of the pro- 
gram, The insistent applause and the generous response 
by Mr. Heifetz added another half hour to the program. 
Hie next appearance is scheduled for Symphony Hall, on 
February 2, 


John McCormack in Symphony Hall 


John McCormack, the man, the singer, the artist, be- 
loved and admired by so many thousands in Boston as 


elsewhere, sang from a packed stage to a crowded house 
in Symphony Hall, Sunday night, November 3. It was 
the first of his series of concerts here this season and had 
been postponed on account of the epidemic of influenza. 


His program, broad in scope, carefully built and inter- 
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esting from beginning to end, was of the type already 
familiar to his steadfast and growing public. Beginning 
with an air from “Judith” by the late Sir Hubert Parry, 
thence to a group of song classics, a group of Irish songs, 
and, finally, the customary songs ‘by contemporary Amer- 
ican composers. One could wish that he had retained the 
ofttime Mozart or Handel air, as it is almost our only op- 
portunity to hear these composers sung with such wealth 
of tone, beauty of phrase and finished style. As hereto- 
fore, his singin of the classics was always manly, virile 
and without affectation, and in the Irish songs, be they 
quaintly and deliciously humorous or plaintively sad, he 
still stands preeminently alone and supreme. 

The songs of our American composers he makes his 
own, and not only his choice of songs but his enthusiastic 
and imaginative presentation of them wins for himself and 
the composition a meritorious interest. Who can say what 
a great debt the American composer owes to this artist. 
who always finds a place on his program for their songs! 
He was, as always, prompt and generous with his added 
numbers, which included, to the evident delight of his 
audience, the “Long Trail” and “I Hear You Calling Me.” 

Winston Wilkinson, a youthful violinist of promise, 
played three groups of short, melodious tunes, and evi- 
dently pleased his audience, as he was obliged to respond 
with extras. Edwin Schneider, the accompanist for both, 
is as familiar to a Boston audience as Mr. McCormack, 
and has distinguished himself many times not only by his 
pianistic assistance but by many beautiful songs of his own; 
a new one to Boston, “Thine Eyes Still Shine.” made a 
splendid impression, and he shared with Mr, McCormack 
in the enthusiastic applanse which followed. 

Mr. McCormack will return many times this season on 
dates yet to be announced. 


New Copeland Records 


George Copeland, the distinguished American pianist. 
gave a recital in Jordan Hall, Friday evening, which in- 
cluded a demonstration of the Ampico reproducing device. 
Mr. Copeland played pieces by Debussy and Albeniz, and 
the Ampico reproduced them, giving an interesting exhi- 
bition of its remarkably lifelike imitative ability. Mr. 
Copeland amplified the program by other pieces of modern 
composers, making a typically interesting Copeland pro- 
gram, which he played in his own inimitably rhythmic and 


graceful style. 
Jordan Hall Concerts 
Wendell H. Luce, manager of the Jordan Hall concerts, 
announces, in addition to the Flonzaley Quartet concerts, 
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SONGS OF IMMEDIATE INTEREST 





WHEN PERSHING’S MEN GO 
MARCHING INTO PICARDY 
High, 

BY JAMES H. ROGERS 

Price, 


JOHN McCORMACK * 
REINALD WERRENRATH 


medium and low voice 


32 cents, postpaid 


Sung by 


J. OSCAR MILLER 


OH RED IS THE ENGLISH ROSE 


High and medium voice 


BY CECIL FORSYTH 
Price, 27 cents, postpaid 
Sung by: YVONNE DE TREVILLE 


REINALD WERRENRATH 
ZOE FULTON 

GEORGE REIMHERR 
MARGARET ABBOTT 
ROYAL Porites” 
WALTER MIL 

H, DENTON BASTOW 


A new catalog, REPRESENTATIVE SONGS BY 


* Management of Charles L. Wagner. 





But of Permanent Worth 





AMERICAN COMPOSERS, will be sent on request. 


KILTIES’ MARCH 
High, medium and low voice 
BY KENNETH M. MURCHISON 
Price, 32 cents, postpaid 
rata 4 WERRENRATH 


OWARD WHITE 
KATHERINE GRAY 


ZERO MINUS ONE 
Baritone and bass 
BY WILLIAM ARMS FISHER 
Price, 32 cents, postpaid 


REINALD WEERENBATH 
HOWARD WHIT 


BON JOUR, MA BELLE 


High, medium and low voice 
BY A. H. BEHREND 
Price, 32 cents, postpaid 
Sung by: HOWARD WHITE 
ZOE FULTON 
. MARGARET ABBOTT 
MARGUERITE SYLVA 


EMMA ECKE 
ALBERT DOWNING 


Sung by: 


Sung by: 
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a recital Edith Thompson, the brilliant American pian- 
ist, Satur yy afternoon, January 18, and a concert by the 
Berkshire String Quartet on 


e yee of February 4. 
Other artists to be presented are Harol Bauer, it; 
Jacques Thibaud, violinist; Guiomar Novaes, pianist, and 
Mme. Hudson-Alexander, soprano; the dates of these lat- 
ter are now being ape 


Zeuch’s Organ Recital 


William E. Zeuch, organist of the South Congregational 
Church, gave the third of his series of recitals at the 
church, Sunday noon, at 12.15. These recitals are ar- 
ranged so that the churchgoers of the vicinity are able 
to attend, and are much appreciated. mS. 





GABRILOWITSCH CONDUCTS 
FIRST CONCERTS OF NEW 
DETROIT ORCHESTRA 


Appearance in Dual Role as Soloist and Conductor— 
Welcomed by Appreciative Audiences 
Detroit, Mich., November 9, 1918. 

The reconstructed Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, conductor, made its initial appearances be- 
fore the public, Thursday evening and Saturday afternoon, 
November 7 and 9, at the Arcadia. Owing to the ban 
placed for three weeks by state authorities upon all public 
meetings of more than ten persons, the first pair of con- 
certs planned could nct be given, so that Mr, Gabrilowitsch 
appeared in the dual role of conductor and soloist, at these 
first concerts instead of at the second as was originally 
planned. 

In spite of the fact that staid Detroit practically went 
mad over the peace report published early on Thursday, 
and that there was an immense mass meeting on the campus 
with the streets filled with noisy throngs of people, a fine 
audience gathered to listen to the first concert, and after 
all the excitement of the day it had enough enthusiasm 
left to give the new orchestra and its conductor a mest 

gratifying welcome. 

The program, which was preceded by a stirring rendition 
of the American, English and French national anthems, 
included the “Pathétique,” symphony, Tschaikowsky ; con- 
certo in E minor, op, 11, Chopin, “Le Rouet D’Omphale,” 
op. 31, Saint-Saéns” and “Les Preludes,” Liszt. 

At the close of the symphony a huge bouquet and a 
laurel wreath were presented to Mr. Gabrilowitsch, and the 
entire audience arose applauding and shouting bravos. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch was also recalled many times after both 
the symphony and the concerto. 

On Saturday another large and enthusiastic audience 
listened to a repetition of the program. The consensus of 
opinion seems to be that in its new orchestra Detroit pos- 
sesses a musical asset of which she may be justly proud. 
Though it lacks as yet the smoothness which characterizes 
older organizations, yet it possesses a splendid body of 
tone and the promise of a fine orchestra when it has been 
mellowed by time and association. 

Whatever Mr. Gabrilowitsch does is marked by an in- 
teresting individuality. Whether he is playing the piano 
or conducting he is an artist with virile force, discrimin- 
ating intelligence and poetic imagination, and the city is to 
be congratulated upon his presence here. 

Detroit has rallied splendidly to the support of its 
orchestra and in snite of the fact that the closing ban 
cancelled several illustrated Iectures which were to be 
given by Mr. Gabrilowitsch and interfered with rehearsals 
and concerts as well, awakening interest and enthusiasm 
has been manifested that must cheer those who have the 
future of the orchestra at heart. 

J. M. S. 


Galli-Curci Attracts Detroit’s Largest Audience 


Galli-Curci appeared for the third time in two seasons 
in Detroit under the direction of James E. Devoe, on 
Monday night, November 11. The following enthusiastic 
telegram was sent to Charles L. Wagner at his office: 

Galli-Curci sang before the largest paid audience ever gathered 
in Detroit at Arena Auditorium tonight. Tremendous enthu- 
siasm as fitting climax to peace celebration. Madame. sang “Star 
Spangled Banner” with well known veterans of the allied nations 
standing at attention at rear of stage, among them Lieutenant 
Flachaire, famous French ace; Major Thompson, of British forces; 
Lieutenant Hable, of United States Marines; Lieutenant Ravit, of 
French Artillerg; Lie Cc Nichols, of United States 
Navy. Remarkable demonstration. 

The splendid work of Mr. Devoe has shown itself in 
Detroit for some years, and his efforts are to be rewarded 
by the building of a fine concert hall, a thing that Detroit 
is very sadly in need of since both courses are now being 
given in dance halls. People who pay so much for good 
music have a right to a good place to hear and Detroit 
is to be congratulated on its enterprise. 
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PHILADELPHIA HEARS THREE 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS IN ONE WEEK 





Home Organization Has Mme. Matzenauer for Soloist—Cortot Appears with 
Paris Orchestra—Florence Easton Sings with Boston Symphony— 
Matinee Musical Opens Season—Elman’s Recital 


Philadelphia, November 11, 1918. 

With all available space taken and many applicants 
for seats turned away, the second of this season’s Phila- 
delphia Orchestra’s concerts met with unusual interest 
and unbridled enthusiasm. Stokowski made a particu- 
larly happy choice of numbers for the program, and, as 
is ever the case, his interpretations were flawless works 
of conception brought to realization through the me- 
diumship of the artists directed by his baton. 

Opening with the overture to the opera “Gwendo- 
line,” by Chabrier, the orchestra gave this work with 
an excellent degree of robust tonality and impressive 
dramatic enunciation. In the matter of light and shade 
Stokowski was ever the master of assured guidance, 
and as the final measure brought the overture to a close 
the vigorous applause indicated the sincere apprecia- 
tion of the audience. Charles Skilton’s two brief In- 
cian dancers (“Deer Dance” and “War Dance”) were 
presented in a very commendable manner, and the im- 
pression created by them in their entirety was quite 
favorable. The sequence of tones in which the moods 
are painted seemed true to the characteristics of the 
original Indian ritual songs. 

The captivating “Capriccio Espagnol” of Rimsky- 
Korsakow, with its alluring moments of languor, dash, 
gaiety and ecstasy, brought the evening to a brilliant 
close. 

Margaret Matzenauer was the soloist, and her ap- 

earance on the stage was the signal for an ovation, 
Sentannr selected Chausson’s “Poeme de l’Amour et 
de la Mer” for her first group. This work, however, 
did not appear to give the artist sufficient opportunity 
to display her masterly vocal attainments to the best 
advantage, yet her sublime voice floated through the 
auditorium in a volume of delightful sound and phras- 
ing that aroused keen appreciation and prolonged sieges 
of handclapping. Her second appearance on the pro- 
gram was devoted to three sonal but very beautiful 
numbers by Tschaikowsky, “At the Ball,” “Berceuse” 
and “He Loved Me So,” which numbers were orches- 
trated by Stokowski. They were sung in Russian by 
the cpera star, who delivered them with much feeling, 
fine tone coloring and in thorough sympathy with the 
aims of the composer. 


Paris Conservatory Orchestra 


Before a large and enthusiastic audience that crowded 
the Philadelphia Opera House on the evening of No- 
vember 5 the Société des Concerts du Conservatoire 
de Paris opened what proved to be a vitally interesting 
program with a splendid interpretation of “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” while a fiery rendition of “La Mar- 
seillaise” formed the closing incident of the event. 

In these days, when the feeling of “Thou shalt not” 
in the matter of choosing numbers for public perform- 
ances seems to receive first consideration, the French 
orchestra broadened the vista by introducing the idea 
“Thou shalt,” and offered Beethoven’s fifth symphony 
as the principal orchestral work, presented with well 
nigh indescribable poetry of rhythm and beauty of 
tone. The brasses were particularly pleasing. The 
richness and melodiousness of their work, like that of 
the strings and woodwind, being in many respects a 
revelation. Thus the various departments of the or- 
chestra were strikingly effective, while the organization 
as a whole, under the eminent conductor, André Mes- 
sager, proved that refinement of art, painstaking atten- 
tion to detail, and understanding are the cornerstones 
of its playing. The program, though a trifle long, was 
extremely interesting. Debussy’s prelude “The After- 
noon of a Faun,” was played in an especially effective 
manner, while the “Patrie” overture of Bizet was well 
received. A morceau from Franck’s “Redemption,” 
like the “Carnival Romain,” by Berlioz, also appeared 
on the list, and the style in which they were offered 
deserved all the applause given. 

Alfred Cortot, ranking among the most famous pian- 
ists of today, selected the fourth concerto from Saint- 
Saéns as a vehicle for the exposition of his wonderful 
talent. Cortot has a masterly technic and a style that 
compels attention. Never stepping outside the purity 
of art to strive for an effect, he is at once master of 
dynamic control, coloring and phrasing. A prolonged 
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siege of handclapping followed the Saint-Saéns, and 
the Chopin G flat major waltz was given as an encore. 
Matinee Musical Club Opens Season 

“Music of Forgotten Days” was the title of the pro- 
gram presented at the first Matinee Musical Club Concert 
held in the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford on Tues- 
day afternoon, November 5. The audience was a large 
one. The guest association on the occasion was the Octave 
Ciub of Norristown. Dressed in costumes recalling ye 
olden times, Mr. and Mrs. Gideon, with Thaddeus Rich, 
concertmaster of the Philadelphia Orchestra, offered a 
program of charming interest and sympathetic appeal. 
The dainty harpsichord as played by Mr. Gideon in ac- 
companying could not help but take one back to the 
charming cradle period a the modern piano. Lilting 
songs and ballads as sung by Mrs. Gideon enhanced the 
‘illusion with delicately artistic interpretations, while the 
work of Mr. Rich on the much neglected viol d’amour 
proved a tonal sequence of beauty that elicited expres- 
sions of wonder and appreciation from the entire as- 
sembly. : 
Florence Easton with Boston Orchestra 


Particular interest was attached to the appearance of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra at the Academy of Music 
on Monday evening, November 4. 

Pierre Monteux conducted, wielding the baton with 
assurance and a musicianly grasp that at once fixed the 
attention and afforded the utmost enjoyment. 

The program was interesting and well arranged. Open- 
ing with the Franck D minor symphony, followed by the 
“Manfred” overture of Schumann, rendered in a magnifi- 
cent manner, Next in order came “Le Peri” by Paul 
Dukas, then the ever welcome Debussy “Iberia.” 

Florence Easton was the soloist. She selected the aria 
from Debussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue,” and a recitative and 
aria from Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro,” for her part of 
the program. In the Debussy number the soloist was at 
her best, her splendid voice floating forth and revealing 
the excellence of her vocal ability to the utmost satisfac- 
tion; while the authoritative manner in which she offered 
the work bespoke the thorough understanding which is 
hers. The Mozart aria was very nearly as effective and 
earned a wealth of approbation from the large audience 
in attendance, 

Elman in Recital 


With unmistakable signs of breadth, assurance and mu- 
sicianship, Mischa Elman, the exceptional Russian violin- 
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ist, spond in recital at the Philadelphia Opera House 
on Wednesday evening, November 6, before a large and 
appreciative audience. The same luscious Elman tone as 
ever was present, as was the marvelous technical attain- 
ment of the virtuoso; but more than this, his poetical con- 
cepts were erected upon a firmer artistic basis and seemed 
to have grown to a greater artistic scope than was hereto- 
fore noticeable in his work; which characteristics led to 
the avoidance of over-accentuation or extremes in the 
matter of sentimentality or bids for the sensational. 

The program was exceptionally well balanced and of 
interest throughout, containing as it did the A major con- 
certo of Nardini and the A minor from Vieuxtemps, with 
numbers from Gluck, Hummel, Paganini and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, all of which were a source of such delight and 
resultant applause that numerous encores were demanded 
and graciously given by the master violinist, G. M. W. 





Tailleurs 


The professional desiring stylishly attractive 
frocks and gowns will find them here first and 
at a moderate price. A visit to Mme. Tafel is 
well worth while. 


206 West 4ith Street, New York City 
Opposite Hotel Astor 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


“Carmen” at Hunter College—“Tommy” Drill, Able 
Teacher—Sergt. Reuben M. T. Peterson Dead— 
National Opera Club, November 14—Lesley 
Martin Pupil at White House—Baldwin Re- 
sumes Organ Recitals—Board of Edu- 
cation Lecture-Recital—Mary Pas- 
more Burrell Has a Daughter 
—Gladys Axman Sings, 

November 19 


Hunter College auditorium was filled to overflowing Oc- 
tober 31, when “Carmen” was presented, with a cast of 
unusual excellence. Dr. Fleck’s remarks made it possible 
for anyone who did not understand the plot and character 
of the music to follow the opera intelligently and with 
much enjoyment. 

Agnes Robinson, who sang the part of Carmen, gave a 
highly artistic and characteristic presentation of the role. 
Miss Robinson acts convincingly and is the possessor of 
a rich, beautiful voice, which she handles with great ease. 
As a foil to Carmen, Miss Andrews took the part of Mi- 
caela, which she sang in a lovely manner, and in the duet 
with Don Jose, completely captivated the audience. Red- 
ferns Hollinshead sang the role of Don Jose, and in the 
famous “Flower Song” disclosed a voice of exquisite lyric 
quality, which, with his refined style of singing, gave his 
hearers much pleasure. The “Toreador” song was sung 
by John Fobert with spirit and effect. The artistic pleas- 
ure of the evening was enhanced by the splendid work of 
Mr. de Macchi at the piano. One of the features of the 
evening, which included the services of Miss Robinson, 
Miss Andrews, Gwendoline Gower, Mr. Spizzi, and Arthur 
Marino, was the quintet, which was rendered in a highly 
effective manner. 

Letters of inquiry have been pouring in to Dr. Fleck 
from schools and colleges all over the country, and it 
would seem that music as a cultural course will soon be 
admitted to the circle of academic studies. November 7 
the study of “Faust” was taken up, and presented with 
illustrations by able artists. 


“Tommy” Drill, Able Teacher 


Harry Rowe Shelley recently made mention to the 
writer, of Thomas Taylor Drill, the vocal teacher now lo- 
cated in New York. “I'd like to meet ‘Tommy’ Drill,” 
said Mr. Shelley, “for he was a genial chap and most able 
singer.” For fifteen years, Mr. Drill was located in Kim- 
ball Hall, Chicago, where he bad remarkable success as a 
teacher of singing and musical director. Many famous 
singers and teachers of the present day have received their 
musical inspiration, and had the advantage of studying the 
art of vocalization under his experienced tuition. Among 
them may be mentioned Claude Cunningham, the New 
York baritone; Percy Rector Stephens, well known basso 
and teacher of New York, and others. Mr. Drill was the 
founder and for ten years musical director of the famous 
Irish Choral Society and The Musurgia Oratorio Society, 
of Chicago. In 1911 Mr. Drill accepted an engagement 
to go to Los Angeles, Cal., as dean of the music depart- 
ment of a large and flourishing school of music and drama, 
and while there achieved renown as a musical authority 
of high distinction. The best compliment to Mr. Drill’s 
activity in his Los Angeles church is that the authorities 
have written him urging his early return to the position. 


Sergt. Reuben M. T. Peterson Dead 


As noted in a recent issue of the MusicaL Courter, Ser- 
geant Reuben M. T. Peterson was killed in France, August 
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27. Among his friends he was known as Tower Peter- 
son. He was a nephew of Charlemagne Tower, former 
ambassador to Germany. On January 9g last, he was mar- 
ried to Elsa Kirpal, the daughter of Margaretha Kirpal, 
the well known voice teacher. He left for France, April 
6. A Princeton graduate, he was just making up his mind 
to give all of his time to music when the war took him 
away. He was an able pianist and an expert accompanist, 
and his early death is deeply deplored. 


National Opera Club, November 14 

Mme. von Klenner, founder and president of the Na- 
tional Opera Club of America, announces “Italian Day” 
for the afternoon of November 14, in the grand ballroom 
of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. These afternoons, given 
regularly by the club, are educational, comprising a lec- 
ture on opera, with excerpts sung my eminent singers. The 
blue booklet recently issued by the club gives information 
regarding the aims of this successful and influential insti- 
tution. Its membership is not composed of what are 
termed “members of women’s clubs,” in the ordinary sense 
of the term. Hundreds of men are on the rolls, for in- 
stance. ‘The organization was founded to fill a peculiar 
need, to perform a labor of the utmost consequence in the 
cause of music. It is doing it in a most successful way, 
with work in patriotic and allied musical lines. Its asso- 
ciated clubs in other cities unite to make it truly remark- 
able as an enterprise, which only a most efficient president, 
with exceptional ability, could direct. If the future can 


’ be judged by the past, the National Opera Club has a 


destiny rich in glorious promise. 
Lesley Martin Pupil at the White House 


Marion Weeks is one of Lesley Martin’s leading artist 
pupils, of whom there are many prominent in opera, vaude- 
ville and concert Not long ago she “made the hit of her 
life” in Washington, in the presence of President Wilson. 
Concerning this notable event she wrote Mr. Martin as 
follows: 

Dear Maestro: 

It would have done your heart good to see your pupil make the 
hit of her life last night here in Washington in the presence of 
President Wilson. You would have been as proud of me as I 
am of you. I want to thank you again and again for all you have 
done for me. our sincere pupil, 

Marion Weeks. 


Baldwin Resumes Organ Recitals 


Sarauel A. Baldwin has resumed his organ recitals, giv- 
ing them at St. Luke’s Church, Convent avenue and 1q4!st 
street, Sunday afternoons at 4 o'clock. November 10, he 
gave an internationa! program, consisting of works by 
composers representing six nations, as follows: Eugene 
Thayer (America), Bach and Beethoven (Germany), Mar- 
tini (Italian), Guilmant and Vierne (French), Lynarski 
(Polish), and Liadoff (Russian). The coming Sunday, 
November 17, Professor Baldwin will play works by mod- 
ern composers, including Guilmant’s first sonata, and a 
Tschaikowsky finale. 

Board of Education Lecture-Recitals 


The lecture-recitals under the auspices of the Board of 
Education are valuable, and are attended by large audi- 
ences. Three of these, given in various parts of New 
York, November 6, were as follows: “Musical Signifi- 
cances: Hidden Meanings and Messages,” by Mary G. 
Murray at Labor Temple, Fourteenth street and Second 
avenue; “Madame Butterfly,” by Antonia S. Stabily, Bry- 
ant High School; ‘Folksongs of the American Negro,” by 
Nellie M. Mundy, Good Templars’ Hall. 


Mary Pasmore Burrell Has a Daughter 


Mary Pasmore Burrell, the violinist, is temporarily out 
of activities in music on account cf the arrival of a daugh- 
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ter on October 8. Mrs. Burrell is the daughter of H. B. 
Pasmore, of San Francisco, a man who has the affectionate 
esteem of all who come in contact with him. He was one 
of the translators of Jadassohn’s Manual of Harmony, pub- 
lished in 1883. 

Gladys Axman to Sing at Hotel Plaza November 19 


Gladys Axman, whose appearance in New York in dram- 
atic soprano opera roles invariably has brought her much 
praise, will sing at the Hotel Plaza on November 19. Her 
splendid voice and effective appearance combine to make 
her singing noteworthy. 


Matzenauer to Be Soloist with 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, under the direction of 
Leopold Stokowski, will give the first in its series of five 
New York concerts on Tuesday afternoon, November 109, 
at Carnegie Hall. The organization is greatly strength- 
ened in its personnel this season, two notable additions 
being Emile Ferir as first viola and Andre Maquarre as 
first flutist. Paradoxically, the war has had the effect of 
improving the quality of the orchestra, and the opening 
concerts in Philadelphia revealed a body of musicians of 
the highest quality. 

The salient feature of the orchestral portion of the 
program which Mr. Stokowski has chosen will be the 
fourth symphony of Tschaikowsky, a composer for whom 
he has an especial penchant. His interpretations of the 
great Russian are always noteworthy. Svendsen’s gay and 
brilliant “Carnival in Paris” overture completes the pure- 
ly orchestral offerings and brings the concert to a con- 
clusion. 

The assisting artist on this occasion will be Margaret 
Matzenauer, of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


A Few Arthur Middleton Facts 


In the case of Arthur Middleton, the American bari- 
tone, one does not have to garnish, embroider or other- 
wise treat facts to make them interesting. For instance, 
Mr. Middleton enjoys the distinction of being the only 
soloist engaged for twelve consecutive performances with 
the Apollo Club of Chicago. He was soloist on two tours 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra, three tours with 
the Minneapolis Symphony and appeared as well with the 
Chicago Symphony, the New York Philharmonic, St. 
Paul Symphony, etc. Arthur Middleton is purely an 
American product, never having been abroad and yet with- 
out any previous operatic experience, he was engaged for 
the Metropolitan Opera Company and during his first sea- 
son there had thirty-five appearances. As an oratorio 
artist his popularity is shown by the fact that he has ap- 
peared over two hundred times in “The Messiah” and 
one hundred and fifty times in “Elijah.” 


Yvonne de Tréville Spends Active Week 

Beginning with the Sunday night concert of the Society 
cf American Singers and closing with two appearances for 
the Liberty Loan and War Camp Community Service, 
Yvonne de Tréville spent a very active week recently. Her 
performance of the Daughter of the Regiment in the opera 
of that name, at the Park Theatre, was artistically finished 
in every way. The variations of Proch which the famous 
coloratura soprano introduced in the lesson scene was 
sung with the same beautiful tone and exquisite art that 
one is accustomed to hear from Mlle. de Tréville. It was 
worthy of note that she chose an aria appropriate to the 
period in which the opera is supposed to take place. 


Arimondi Praised by St. Paul Critic 

In commenting upon Signor Vittorio Arimondi’s recent 
appearance in St. Paul last week with Mme. Galli-Curci 
in the “Barber of Seville,” the music critic of the Minne- 
apolis Morning Tribune wrote as follows: “One of the 
best things of the evening was Signor Vittorio Arimondi’s 
singing of the curiously interesting song, ‘La Calunia.’ He 
has a remarkable bass voice and a fine appreciation of 
histrionic values.” 


Alma Voedisch Will Travel More Than Ever 

Alma Voedisch, the manager, has returned from the 
Pacific Coast, looking in fine trim for her season’s arduous 
duties. It is her intention to travel more than ever this 
year, but she will still! keep a New York office, and those 
wishing to get in touch with Miss Voedisch may address 
her at 347 West Fifty-fifth street. Miss Voedisch will an- 
nounce her list of artists shortly. 


Sue Harvard Bookings 


Sue Harvard, who made such an excellent impression 
at her Aeolian Hall, New York, recital this season, was 
booked for an appearance in Baltimore, November 15. 
This will be in the nature of a recital and will take place 
at the Peabody Institute. December 20 she will sing in 
the “Elijah” with the Mendelssohn Club of Pittsburgh. 


Christine Schutz’s Successful Efforts 
During the last week of the Liberty Loan campaign in 
Brooklyn, Christine Schutz, contralto, with E. H. Sothern 
and Julia Marlowe, succeeded in raising $2,500,000 in 
bonds at the Unity Club. On Sunday evening, October 
27, Miss Schutz appeared at the Century Theatre benefit to 
provide smokes for the 367th Infantry. 


Helen de Witt Jacobs in Benefit for Sailors 


Helen de Witt Jacobs, the young American concert vio- 
linist, gave a concert at Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, on Fri- 
day evening, November 8, for the purpose of providing 
Christmas boxes (remembrances of home) for the United 
States sailors in port (in the Third Naval District). 

Since the United States entered the war, Miss Jacobs 
has been entertaining the soldiers and sailors at various 
cantonments with her artistic violin playing. The object 
of this benefit concert was inspired to show her interest in 
the welfare of the boys in the Third Naval District. 

Inspired by the prevailing spirit of giving to our noble 
sailors, the young artist played with fire and enthusiasm 
and completely captivated her audience. Her program 
numbers were: Nachez’s “Dance Tzigan” and a group of 
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five favorite pieces especially arranged by Miss Jacobs and 
selected by the sailors to be performed by her at this con- 
cert. 

The assisting artists, who one and all volunteered their 
services, were: Alma Theis, soprano; Mae Savage, so- 
prano; Fiora de Waltoff, soprano; Frances Vernon, 
reader; Henry C. Jayne, reader; Sybel Kramer, reader; 
Averil Niven, dancer; Marjorie E. Jacobs, accompanist; 
arid Adel Bartels, pianist, all of whom have assisted Miss 
Jacobs in entertaining the boys at camp during the past 
summer. A large audience attended. During the concert 
a collection was made. 


“Pirates of Penzance” Is Revived 


An excellent cast was gathered together by the Society 
of American Singers for their revival of Gilbert and Sul- 
livan’s jolly and imperishable comic opera, “The Pirates 
of Penzance.” The music sounds as fresh as ever and 
the text has lost none of its glibness or humor, Herbert 
Waterous was a sufficiently sonorous pirate chief. Harry 
Truax, the Samuel, secanded the chief ably, Craig Camp- 
bell was a sweet toned Frederic and acted capitally, Wil- 
liam Danforth showed routined ability as the Sergeant. 
Bertram Peacock was another who showed good training 
and correct tradition, as the Major General. Josephine 
Jacoby contributed excellent comedy and good singing as 
Ruth. Blanche Duffield, a very attractive figure as Ma- 
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bel, révealed soprano tones of power as well as charm. 
Others in the cast were Gladys Caldwell, Isabel McLaugh- 
lin, and Margaret Hendrix. “The Pirates of Penzance” 
and “The Mikado” alternated last week at the Park 
Theatre, in the season of the Society of American Singers. 


David-Kriens Concert 

Annie Louise David, harpist, gave a recital on Saturday 
evening, November 2, with Christiaan Kriens, violinist, at 
the Castle School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Caruso to Represent Musicians 

Recently Mrs. Ossip Gabrilowitsch (née Clemens, daugh- 
ter of Mark Twain) turned over her home at Redding, 
Cenn., to war convalescents in the artistic professions. 
Enrico Caruso has been chosen to represent the musical 
profession on the membership committee, which consists 
ot four. 


LENA DORIA DEVINE 


Pupil of FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
Vocal Studio: 1425 Broadway, 





New York 





EDNA DE LIMA 


= =LYRIC SOPRANO 
Late of Covent Garden and Imperial Opera Vienna 


Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hell, N. Y. 





BASSO CANTANTE 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 
1451 Broadway - + + New York 





ANNA CASE 


f M * 
LYRIC SOPRANO ote a ke letropelt 


Exclusive Management: 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau, Aeolian Hell 





WAN YOR 





Tenor 
New York 


THEO. 


Studio: 22 West 39th Street 
Tel.: 3701 Greeley 








OLIVE NEVIN 


SOPRANO 





“She sings, for the sheer joy of it, and it is a joy to hear her."’ | 





Address: Sewickley, Pa. 











ORIGINATOR 
Portland, Oregon—October 9th 
For Booklets and Information address 


8 West 40th Street, New York City 


Mrs.Carrie Louise Dunning | THE DUNNING 
SYSTEM 


Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


Harriet Bacon Macdonald 


NORMAL TEACHER 
Dallas, Texas—Oct, 26th. Tulsa, Okiahoma— 
January 6th. Chicage—March 3rd. 
For Booklets and Intormation address 


3623 Pine Grove Avenue, Chicago 











THE GUILMANT 


Write for new catalog. 





Thorough course for serious students. 
prominent positions. Students aided in securing church appointments. 


44 West 12th Street, New York 


ORGAN SCHOOL 


150 students now holding 


William C. Carl, Director 














SOPRANO 


NINA MORGANA 


Avallable fcr 
Concerts, Reclitais 
Season 1918-1919 


i Management: 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


New York Recital, Oct. 24th, 1918 











Dan Beppor, Tenor 

Emiry Beaiin, Soprano 
Wiir.tam Bonner, Tenor 
BLaANcneE pA Costa, Soprano. 
Meta CuristensEn, Alto 
ExLeanor Cocnran, Soprano 
Joserpuine Dow ter, Soprano 
Sue Harvarp, Soprano 
Haze Dawn, Soprano 


ARTISTS WHO HAVE STUDIED, OR ARE STUDYING WITH 


ELEANOR McLELLAN 


Marcuerite Rinco, Soprano 
Marcaret Romatine, Soprano 
Louis Suenx, Bass 

Outve Nevin, Soprano 

Mrs. J. H. Fracrer, Alto 

L. H. Harper, Tenor 

Manze Tirrany, Soprano 
Epwarp Stronc, Tenor 

Tom DantEts, Bass 











Curistie MacDonatp, Soprano 
JoseruHine Fotianssee, Soprano 
Epwarp Evans, Bass 

Oxtve Utaicu, Soprano 
Henrietta WAKEFIELD, Alto 

J. Wetstey, Bass 

Exsie Rocuester, Soprano 
Tuetma Lucas, Soprano 








Studios 33 West 67th Street, New York 








Telephone Columbus 6555 
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Henrietta CONRAD 


OPERATIC SOPRANO 


For Dates and Bookings, Season 1918-19 
Apply: Personal Represeniative, care of MUSICA, 908, 1 W. 34th St., New York City 


MRS. GEORGIO M. SULLI 


Teacher of Singing 


267 WEST 70th STREET NEW YORK 
Telephone: Columbus 4436 


Alfredo Martino 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


General Manager Cosmopolitan Opera Co. 
253 West 4and Street, yen York City 

Steinway Piano Used. 
“The Mechanism | of the Human Voice.’ _ 

















Studio 14. 
Bryant 41 


Author o “te new book, 





pie Ssh 


TE Uederich A 
Eeclosive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Acolian Hall, New York 











Now On 10 Weeks’ Chautauqua Tour 


LYDIA LYNDGREN 


SOPRANO 


Management: R. E. Johnston, 145] Broadway, New York 


MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programs of MacDowell Music 


Management: G se Cowen, 1451 Broadway 
ew 


Proceeds of th recitals revert unreservedly to the MacDowell 
Memoriel Association. 
Steinway Piano 
on ay tS PF. M. Ge to be held at Peterboro, N. H., 
the programs that 


t ing to for 
ont veered te ke WPS A. C* cectrtve ‘ira acBoweh 
standing relerred to Soy out the fee of that association on! 

















L. A. TORRENS 


Teacher of Singing 


Dean of Vocal Faculty 


Cosmopolitan School of Music 
Chicago, Ill. 


WILL TEACH IN NEW YORK 
January, February and March, 1919 


eens SSS 





ADDRESS: 
Mrs. J. 8S. WATSON, Jr., Secretary 
6 Washington Square North, New York 


Telephone Connection 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 








Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Burlington, Vt.—The ban on all public gatherings in 
Vermont caused the postponement of all concerts and 
miusical activities for some six weeks. Mischa Elman’s re- 
cital has been postponed twice, but it is now expected that 
he will appear here on Monday evening, November 18.—— 
The big musical event of the year will be the appearance 
here in December of “La Société des Concerts Du n- 
servatoire de Paris,” under the management of Arthur W. 
Dow. The concert will take place in the gymasium of the 
University of Vermont upon the invitation of President 
Guy Potter Benton, 

Calgary, Canada,—A thoroughly interesting recital 
was that given on October 14 in the Palliser Hotel ball- 
room by Penelope Davies, wiv included on her program 
songs by John Philip Sousa, Bryceson Treharne, Harry 
T. Burleigh, Tschaikowsky, Fay Foster, La Forge, etc. 
Theodor Fossum, an artist of Medicine Hat who was not 
mentioned on the program, proved himself to be a pianist 
of attainments. He played Grieg’s ‘ ‘A Wedding Day” and 
Tschaikowsky’s “Polacca di Concert,” both of which were 
executed remarkably well. Mr, Fossum has studied abroad 
extensively, and this was his first appearance. 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Columbia, 8. C.—Prof. F. M. Church, director of the 
Columbia College Conservatory of Music, recently was ap- 
pointed organist and choirmaster of Trinity Church. For 
the past two years he served in that capacity at the First 
Baptist Church. Professor Church will continue the special 
choral services at Trinity Church, on the last Sunday of 
each month, and will include on his programs Gounod’s 
“Gallia,” Parker’s “The Holy Child,” Gaul’s “The Holy 
City,” and Gounod’s “Redemption.” 

Dayton, Ohio.—The opening of the concert season 
was necessarily postponed because of the ban on public 
gatherings due to the influenza epidemic, There are three 
series of concerts to be given. The regular symphony 
course will bring the following orchestras: Cincinnati (in 
twe concerts), Detroit. New York Symphony and Minne- 
apolis Symphony.——The Civic Music League offers a 
series of six concerts, including recitals by Sophie Braslau, 
Jascha Heifetz, Rosa Raisa, Alma Gluck, Reinald Werren- 
rath and Guiomar Novaes in joint concert, and the Chicago 
Orchestra. A. F. Thiele, in an all-star course, will pre- 
sent Galli-Curci, Maud Powell and Rudolph Ganz in joint 
recital, John McCormack, and the Metropolitan Grand 
Opera Quartet, composed of Frances Alda, Caroline Laz- 
zari, Giovanni Martinelli, and Giuseppe de Luca. 

Detroit, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Margaret Cook Nickoloric, of 
New York City, gave a recital on November 4 for the 
benefit of the War Fund of the Women’s Department Club. 
Mrs. Nickoloric played a very fine program before an en- 
thusiastic audience——Gladys and Roma Swarthout gave 
a program on the afternoon of November 6 for the 
Matinee Musicale. This was the opening recital of the 
season.——On November 7, Mrs. G, O. Friermood appeared 
in recital for the President’s Day of the Women’s De- 
partment Club, accomparied by Mrs. S. K. Ruick——Alex- 
ander MacFayden, the composer and pianist, appeared re- 
cently at Keith’s Theatre, and made a big success with his 
playing. 

Los Angeles, 
Slope.”) 


Montreal, Canada.—(See letter on another page.) 
Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Philadelphia.—(See letter on another page.) 


Richmond, Va.—The appearance of the Paris Con- 
servatoire Orchestra on November 11 will be reviewed in 
a later issue of the Musica Courtrr——Mildred Faas, 
scprano of Philadelphia, opens the season of the Musicians’ 
Club on November 18, this recital featuring the President’s 
Day Reception. Contrary to precedent, the reception and 
recital will be given at the Hotel Jefferson Auditorium. 
——The Musicians’ Club is making several innovations in 
its plans for this season, as_outlined in a previous article. 





Cal.—(See “Music the Pacific 


on 


. The accepting of male members, the students’ membership, 


with three concerts for this class of members, together with 
the three artists’ concerts, promise an interesting year’s 
work. Guiomar Novaes, pianist, the first of the visiting 
artists, appears on December 13.——Mrs. F. D. Hequem- 
bourg spent a portion of her summer's vacation season at 
the Auer colony on Lake George-———Quincey Cole, one 
of our lealing piano pedagogues, having been called to the 
Colors, Mrs. Channing Ward is conducting his classes in 
addition to her own.——The Liberty Loan and Thrift 
Stamp campaigns have enlisted the services of the local 
musicians in various ways: the last event of this kind oc- 
curred on the evening of November 2, at the Jefferson 
Hotel, where several of the local singers joined in an in- 
formal concert for the Thrift Stamp Drive. These in- 
cluded Mrs. Gladys Peyton Dorset, soprano; Mrs. R. S. 
Hudgins, Jr., contralto; Oswald Blake, tenor; Marcus 
Kellerman, baitone, comorising the First Baptist Quartet; 
Mrs. Norman Johnson, soprano; Carl Jacob, cellist: Shep- 
herd Webb, pianist, and'the Jefferson Orchestra. Norman 
Johnson conducted the meeting and made a. stirring 
address.——-A notable addition to the musical forces here 
is Carl Jacob, cellist, who is filling an engagement with the 
Jefferson Orchestra and opening a studio. Mr. Jacob has 
had wide experience both here and abroad.——Mrs. Skid- 
more, the soprano last year at the First Baptist Church, 
succeeds Lucille Cullingworth at St. James’ Episcopal 
Church, under the direction of James Womble, organist. 
—-—At Monument Methodist, the new quartet comprises 
Mrs. Howard Cook, of Petersburg, soprano; Grace Alley, 
contralto; Clayborne Andrews, tenor, and Melvin O’Grady, 
baritone, with C. H. Ashburne, as organist and director. 
——Marjorie Harcum, contralto, has commenced her 
studies in New York with Edward Stahlschmidt. Miss 
Harcum enjoys a scholarship awarded by the Pleaiades 
Club.——Doza Allen Mitchell and Clifford L. Walker. well 
known local singers, were married on October 12. They 
spent part of their honeymoon in New York.——No definite 
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announcement has yet been made as to the coming sea- 
son’s plans of the Wednesday Club. Many of the male 
members of this organization are in the service which makes 
extensive plans somewhat uncertain. The May Festival 
will, it is quite certain, be given as in previous years——— 
Several of our singers and organists have been ill with the 
Spanish influenza. The most recent case is that of Louis 
E. Weitzel, organist and choir director at Grace-Convenant 
Presbyterian Church, who is recuperating after a two 
weeks’ sojourn at his home on Lombardy street.—— 
Churches and amusement places opened last week, after 
having been closed for one month. 


San Francisco, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 
Tacoma, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Paul Morenzo Adds American 
Songs to Repertoire 
Paul Morenzo, the well-known American tenor, who re- 
turned from Canada recently, is busily engaged with vari- 
ous musicai activities, although a number of his dates have 
been cancelled on account of the influenza. Mr. Morenzo 
wave his services extensively for the Liberty Loan Drive. 
He has added a number of new American songs to his 
repertoire, and was scheduled to give a program of these 
songs for the men at Camp Upton, at the Y. M. C. A. on 
Monday evening, November II. Among the songs which 
Mr. Morenzo will feature is a patriotic composition, “Boy 
o’ Mine,” by Weston Wilson. 


The Second Biltmore Musicale 


The second Biltmore Musicale will be held in the grand 
ballroom of the Hotel Biltmore, Friday morning, Novem- 
ber 22. The artists who will appear on this occasion are 
Frances Alda, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; Toscha Seidel, violinist; and Guido Ciccolini, tenor 
of the Chicago Opera Company. 


New Engagements of Klibansky Pupils 


Fiorence McDonough, contralto, has been engaged as 
a at the Madison Avenue Reformed Church, Albany, 


"Bveien Siedle, who had been substituting at St. Andrew’s 
. . E, Church, has been engaged as the regular soloist 
there. 

Elsie Diemer has been engaged to sing at the Academy 
of Music, and Elsie Duffield as supervisor of music at the 
East Side High School, Newark, 

Felice de Gregorio, another Klibansky pupil, is meeting 
with much success in Boston as a member of the “Chu 
Chin Chow” company, and Irving Fisher is very successful 
in “Ladies First” with Nora Bayes at the Broadhurst 
Theatre, 

Mr. Klibansky will give a pupils’ recital at Wanamaker 
Auditorium, New York, November 20. 








The 


Philadelphia 
Orchestra 


Leopotp Stokowsk1, Conductor 


FIVE NEW YORK CONCERTS 
CARNEGIE HALL 
TUESDAY AFTERNOONS AT THREE 


JANUARY 21 


NOVEMBER I9 
FEBRUARY II 


DECEMBER 17 


MarCcH II 
SOLOISTS 
MATZENAUER SAMAROFF 
ZIMBALIST GABRILOWITSCH 
BAUER THIBAUD 
SEASON SALE NOW 


CARNEGIE HALL BOX OFFICE 


PRICES OF TICKETS 


SEASON SINGLE 
Lower Tier Boxes......... $70.00 $15.00 
Upper Tier Boxes.......... 55.00 12.00 
oe eee ere 9.00 2.00 
Dress Circle, 1st three rows. 7.00 . 1.50 
Dress Circle, remainder. . 5.00 1.00 
Balcony, Ist three rows..... 5.00 1.00 
Balcony, next seven rows... 3.75 75 
Balcony, last rows......... 2.50 .50 


War Tax additional. 


ARTHUR JUDSON Louis A. Mattson 
Manager Assistant Manager 
Offices : 1314 Pennsylvania Bldg., Philadelphia 
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Rhea SILBERTA 


SOPRANO 


Tel. 2400 Audubon Address: 412 West 148th Street, New York 


JEANNE NUOLA “ERatic soPRANO 


Available for Concerts and Recitals—A limited Soonbe of pupils taken 
ADDRESS: 56 EAST 59th greeer. ne» 
Representative: JULIAN POLLAK, ¢ Wetted 5T.. 


RAYMOND BURT == te 


Management: JULIAN POLLAK, 47 W. 42d eg xt 


STEFANO DI STEFANO 


Solo Harpist, Grace Church, New York City 44, Address. 
FLORENGE KENISTON 


SOPRANO 
RECITALS, cee ener esas OPERA 
168 West 75th Street . : New York City 


GEORGE EDWARDS 


PIANIST 


Compositions published by WILLIS & COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio 


LEON ZIPORKIN 


RUSSIAN CONTRABASS SOLOIST 
Address: 134 West 111th Street - New York City 


WITHERSPOON ixsravcnos 


INSTRUCTION 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 
44 West 86th Street - - New York 





























EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK. N. Y. 


= RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


PIANIST 
(with LESCHETIZKY 1903-06) 
STUDIO: 722 The Arcade, Cleveland, ) Oe 


“AMERICA FIRST” — 
ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 


Was born in AMERICA. Educated in AMERICA. 

Uses a Lyon & Healy Harp made in AMERICA, 
Is making a « alt of ft pleving at her recitals 
coppoeniens by ‘AME ERIC composers, the princi- 
al one being a Concerto for harp solo and orchestra. 
by Mai Kuantan Hoberg. Tour now booking through 
CA under AMERICAN Management of 


Lee Keedick Lecture and Musical Bureau 
437 Fitth Avenue, New York W.C. Glass, Booking Manager 


JOHN MicCORMACK 


In America Entire Season 1918-19 
EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSweeney, associate manager 
g11 Fifth Ave. (Postal Life Bids). New York 
Steinway Piano Used 


HERMANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; 
Author, New English Version of “Carmen” ; 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder 

in English.” 
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40 Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, N.W., London 


OSCAR SAENGER 


“RECOGNIZED INTERNATIONALLY AS ONE OF THE 
GREATEST AUTHORITIES AND ONE OF THE 
MOST SUCCESSFUL VOICE TEACHERS 
OF THE PRESENT DAY.” 














Address L. LILLY, Secretary 6 East Sist Street, New York 
Telephone 687 Lenox 
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Claire Lillian Peteler—A Singer 
Who Debuted with Caruso 


Few young singers there are who can claim the distinc- 
tion of making their concert debut in New York with 
Enrico Caruso. One talented soprano, however, did so 
about a little over a year ago, nor was she “swamped” by 
the famous tenor’s success at the time—as one might almost 
imagine the case to result. 

Claire Lillian Peteler—she was “the fortunate girl among 
girls”—displayed such a beautiful, young, fresh voice that 
Caruso himself complimented her upon her auspicious 
debut at the concert of the New York Mozart Society, 
of which Miss Peteler was a member. 

Then last April Miss Peteler and Caruso for the second 
time appeared as soloists. Again the genial tenor express- 
ed his approval of the young artist’s work and further 
emphasized it by sending her an autographed photograph 
of himself, 

While touching upon Miss Peteler’s debut, it might be 
well to add that Governor Whitman of New York upon 
hearing her sing called her “the girl with tears in her 
voice,” a tribute in itself. Miss Peteler’s outstanding suc- 





CLAIRE LILLIAN PETELER, 
Soprano, 


cess won a reengagement with the Mozart Society this 
season. She will also be heard shortly at one of the 
Giobe concerts at the De Witt Clinton High School. 

Last season the singer had a most gratifying number 
of appearances. Everywhere her pleasing stage appear- 
ance and her lovely voice won her audience from the first. 
She has consequently been engaged to record for the Edi- 
son Phonograph Company and is in addition making a 
reputation for one so young as soprano soloist of the 
First Church of Christian Science of Ridgewood, N. J. 

During the past summer, like a good many other singers, 
Miss Peteler did her share in entertaining the boys in 
the camps, but she was the first artist to sing in the hos- 
pital wards of Camp Merritt, N. J. And in spite of the 
fact that there was no piano upon which to accompany 
herself, the boys for several minutes were made to forget 
where they were. At the New York Neighborhood Club 
for Sailors and Soldiers the name of Claire Lillian Peteler 
is one that means something to the boys. It means an 
hour or so of entertainment that is not so easily for- 
gotten. 

New Venture 


Very shortly Claire Lillian Peteler will try a new ven- 
ture—the movies. But why not? Everybody seems to be 
doing it now—Caruso, Farrar, Garden, Case and so on 
along the line. So Miss Peteler has been signed up by the 
Whartons, a new motion picture corporation, and the young 
woman will begin work this winter. The question of just 
how much time she will devote to this phase of art will 
depend upon how well she screens. The writer, however, 
was very particularly informed that in no way would the 
motion picture work interfere with her singing, for that is 
without doubt Miss Peteler’s life work. The other will 
for one thing be excellent for broadcast publicity. 





Mildred Dilling’s Early Dates 

Mildred Dilling, the harpist, has begun her engagements 
in spite of the influenza epidemic. On October 20 she was 
heard in recital at Cornell College, and on November 6 
Miss Dilling played at the home of John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., for the benefit of the Allied War Drive. 

November 19 she will give a joint recital with Anna 
Case in Detroit at the new Arcadium. 


Mundell Choral Club’s First Concert 


The Mundell Choral Club will open its fifth season with 
a musicale at the Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn, on Friday 
morning, November 15. The artists will be Aurore La 
Croix, pianist; Maurice Dambois, cellist; and Elizabeth 
King, soprano ‘of the club. 


“The Cock Shall Crow,” Sung by Florence Otis 


A number programmed by Florence Otis at her Aeolian 


, Hall recital on November 5, and which enjoyed consid- 


erable favor, was “The Cock Shall Crow,” by Burnham, 


yublished by Hinds, Haydn & Eldredge. 
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STEINWAY—a name 
that is spoken with the 
full pride of ownership 
—that carries with it 
the deep satisfaction of 
possessing the ultimate 
expression of man’s 
handiwork in Musical 


Art. 





STEINWAY—a name 
that is cherished as a 
Family Tradition—that 
keeps afresh for the 
next generation the 
associations and fond 
remembrances which 
cluster around the home 
plano. 


STEINWAY —supreme 


achievement of patience, 
skill and experience, 
founded on inborn Ideals 
of Artistry. 
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Steinway & Sons 
STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Subway Express Station at the Door 
Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 








“FLU” PLAYS HAVOC WITH 
SAN FRANCISCO CONCERTS 


Healy the Worst Sufferer Through Epidemic — 
Oppenheimer and Mrs. Colbert Will Have Nearly 
All Dates Filled as Scheduled—Second Series 
of “Melolog” Lectures—Emilie Jehle Re- 
turns—News of May Mukle and 
Rebecca Clarke from Honolulu 
San Francisco, Cal., November a, 1918, | 
1is8 Filbert Street, ‘phone Franklin 882. j 

No great improvement at thir writing in the “flu” situ- 
ation. The epidemic is said to be “over the top,” but every- 
thing is still shut up tight—schools, churches, theatres, 
concert halls, even class lessons in the conservatories. Pu- 
pils, 1 am told, are calling off their lessons and some of 
the teachers tell me they have had, for the first time in 
years, unlimited time for practice, a chance to work up 
programs for the coming winter such as they have scarcely 
enjoyed since they were students themselves. There is 
not even the distraction of recreation, everything of that 
sort, except golf, having been abandoned for the present. 
The measures taken by the city fathers seem drastic, but 
it is now announced that San Francisco is getting off easy, 
that the epidemic has reached its height and begun to de- 
cline in half the time it has taken in most cities of the size. 

But, even so, the damage has in some cases been be- 
yond immediate repair. Managers Oppenheimer, Healy 
and Colbert announce that some of their attractions have 
been abandoned; others have been put off till spring. Yo- 
landa Méré and Lambert Murphy, who should have been 
here this week, have cancelled their engagements as other 
arrangements interfere with their later visit to the coast. 
Anna Fitziu and De Segurola gave only one of their sched- 
uled concerts, Muraiore also appeared only once, although 
booked to appear four times in this vicinity. McCormack 
will come on May tt and May 18 instead of during this 
month as originally planned. The Leginska concerts have 
been postponed till March, and Matzenauer will be unable 
to come owing to Eastern engagements. 

Manager Healy is evidently the worst sufferer from this 
epidemic. Oppenheimer and Mrs, Colbert will have nearly 
it not all of their dates filled. If the artists originally 
booked here cannot come, substitutes will be arranged for. 
By the time these lines are printed it is probable that the 


{Pacific Coast Representative, Frank Patterson, Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles; 1158 Filbert St., San Francisco; Phone, 


theatres will again be open, and all concerts booked for the 
latter half of November will be given as originally planned. 
The remainder of the season should run smoothly, and 
with peace in sight, should prove to be a series of big suc- 
cesses for all concerned. 


Second Series of “Melolog” Lectures 

Many interested in music and psychological research re- 
cently gathered at the Emerson studios for the second of 
the series of “melolog” lectures given by George Edwards, 
pianist and composer, and Mrs. Chella Dodge Benedict. 
George Edwards’ musical recitation, “The Hunter,” was 
given in its entirety with the composer playing the piano 
part and reciting the allegory, which is taken from Olive 
Schreiner’s “Dreams.” 


Emilie Jehle Returns 


Emilie Jehle, oneratic soprano, has just returned to her 
home in San Francisco after an absence of several years 
during which time she has heen appearing in opera in Italy. 
Mime. Jehle will remain here only a short time before start- 
ing on a concert tour of this country and South America. 


News from Honolulu 


From Honolulu comes word of the successful opening 
there on October 18 of the season of the newly organized 
Chamber Music Society. The following comments are 
from the Honolulu Advertiser : 

The first of a series of ten concerts to be given by the Philhar- 
monic Society was held last evening at the Mission Memorial Hall. 
The enthusiasm expressed by the audience spelled the affair a 
success. 

The quintet ds composed of Max Selinsky, director and first vio- 
lin; Mrs. Arthur B. Ingalls, second violin; Rebecca Clark, viola; 
May Mukle, violoncello, and Mrs. Tenny Peck, who, owing to the 
inability of Miss Masson to reach Honolulu, consented to play in 
her stead at this concert. 

The opens number, the Arensky trio (given here three years 
ago by the Cherniavskys) aroused immediate interest. Mr. Selinsky, 
Miss Mukle and Mrs. Peck gave a splendid reading of this favorite 


trio. 

The quartet by Edward Grieg was played by Mr. Selinsky, Mrs. 
Ingalls, Miss Clarke and Miss Mukle. he unity of the ensemble 
attained in this number was remarkable considering that the artists 
have had but a few days for rehearsals. This is a promising augu 
for the following concerts when the players will have become still 
more accustomed to each other. 

A unique number was the unaccompanied duet for violin and 
violoncello played y Mr. Selinsky and Miss Mukle. assa- 
caglia is an ancient Spanish or Italian dance similar to the chaconne 
-— Handel has developed the theme with great contrapuntal dex- 
terity. 

It was well rendered. 

At the conclusion of the performance Max Selinsky, the origina- 
tor of this plan and the leader of the quintet, was congratulated 





upon the success of his first concert and for his ability in bringing 
such artists as Miss Mukle and Miss Clarke to Honolulu. : 

Credit was also given to L. Tenny Peck, president of the society, 
Sr Es. oe in making these concerts possible from a business 
standpoin 

Honolulu has received the famous violoncellist, May Mukle, and 
viola player, Rebecca Clarke, with open arms. Miss Mukle was 
given an ovation upon her entrance on the stage, and at the close 
of her solo, 

That Honolulu has in its midst one of the world’s great cellists 
one realizes the instant she draws the bow across the strings of 
her priceless old “Montagnana.” Her tone was and full 
of the simplicity of conscious nobility in the old English “Air” of 
Purcell, and melted into an alluring abandon, and again into scin- 
tillati sparkling radiance in the Davidoff “At the Fountain,” it 
hove in brooding tenderness over the “Lullaby” played for an 
encore, 

Miss Mukle is in appearance as artistic as her playing. She 
possesses great, dark eyes that bespeak a knowledge of the de 
things of life, and her short hair, accentuating the shapely hea 
and giving perhaps a tiny suggestion of masculinity, altogether forms 
a picture as beautiful to the eye as her artistry is to the ear. Hence 
it is needless to say that whenever Miss Mukle appears in public 
henceforth she will be warmly welcomed. 


F, P, 


LOS ANGELES CLUB LIFE 
PROMOTES MUSICAL FELLOWSHIP 


Music at a Standstill—Philharmonic Course Rearranged 
—Notes 
Los Angeles, November 1, 1918. 


The precautions taken by the authorities to prevent the 
Spanish influenza caused an eager public, that awaited the 
coming of Muratore, much disappointment. The splendid 
Philharmonic Course promised by L. E. Behymer will have 
to be arranged, and at this time it is impossible to say 
when it will open. All musical and social affairs being 
indefinitely postponed, Dorothy Thayer withdrew invita- 
tions for a large garden party for Saturday, October 26. 
Mrs. Thayer always has a large number of musicians at 
her affairs, and since she has entered filmdom, no doubt 
many screen celebrities would have been present. The 
Dominant Club has omitted the tea and program for No- 
vember. Coming just previous to the prohibition of such 
pleasant gatherings was the evening with Charles Wake- 
field Cadman at the interesting home studio of Adolf Dahm- 
Petersen, which was most enjoyable. Receiving with the 
host were Mrs. Dahm-Petersen, Mrs. Cadman, the mother 
of the composer, and the guest of honor, Mr. Cadman. 
Preceding the program, Mr. Dahm-Petersen gave an in- 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


teresting account of his boyhood and of his studies under 
Svendsen. 

After paying a glowing tribute to his composer guest, 
who graciously consented to accompany Dahm-Petersen, 
the audience enjoyed some rarely heard songs of Cadman’s, 
given with superb style and dash by this well liked bari- 
tone. Later Mr. Cadman gave excerpts from “Shanewis” 
and the “Light of Asia” in brilliant fashion. 


Death of Ethel Fultz Smith 


The loss of one dearly loved singer, Ethel Fultz Smith, 
soprano of Emmanuel Presbyterian Church and for a num- 
ber of seasons the soprano of the Temple Auditorium 
choir. Mrs, Smith went to Porterville, where her husband 
has business interests, contracted the influenza, and her 
sudden death was a sad shock to her friends. 

Notes 


A breezy !etter from Minnie Hance-Jackins tells of her 
delight in being again in New York and her good fortune 
in being directed hy Florence Otis to the studios of Mrs. 
Henry Boice. Mrs. Jackins’ lovely contralto voice has 
been much in demand, and with a fresh repertoire more 
triumphs will await her upon ner return. 

It is the proud boast of Los Angeles musicians that there 
is more rea) good fellowship among them than exists in 
most cities of its size. The club life has much to do with 
this enviable state of affairs. The Musicians’ Club, com- 
posed of prominent men of the profession, and the sister 
club, the Dominant Club, made up of representative women 
musicians, are both pledged to the promotion of friendly 
feelings among members. These two delightful organiza- 
tions are offshoots of the parent club, the Gamut Club, well 
known to every visiting artist. 

Anthony Carlson will give a joint recital with Christian 
Timmins when meetings in public arc once more allowed. 
Mr. Carlson will present four very talented pupils at this 
time. 

G. Haydn Jones has decided success in turning out church 
singers. Ivan Kelso, a tenor pupil, has been engaged in 
a Pasadena choir, and Robert Brown, baritone, has re- 
cently been accepted by the First Presbyterian Church 

The influenza has not raged with the same violence here 
as was the case in the North. Masks have not been worn 
on the streets excepting by the sailor boys, and when the 
never ceasing “smoke” was desired the masks served as 
bibs. 

Mrs. Norton Jamieson was the only musician to contract 
the influenza here, and she is rapidly convalescing, to the 
relief of her many friends. J. W. 


TACOMA TO HAVE BIG CIVIC CHORUS 


Plans were formulated for the organization and main- 
tenance of a Tacoma Festival Chorus at the meeting of 
the managing board of the Civic Bureau of the Commercial 
Club recently held. The appointment of seven prominent 
citizens was made by the executive committee of the club, 
by vote, to assist Frederick W. Wallis, organizer and con- 
ductor. It is proposed to arrange for extensive choral en- 
terprises during the winter “with a view to increasing the 
interest in community singing, which is in line with the wish 
of the Government, in bringing the musical enthusiasm of 
the people to the fore as an expression of patriotism.” 

Minnie Carrie Stine, formerly of Hoquiam, Wash., who 
has appeared successfully at Tacoma concerts, was pre- 
sented on September 25 before the Globe Music Club, at 
the De Witt Clinton High School, New York City. Miss 
Stine sang an aria from “Carmen” and a group of songs. 

Mrs. Lloyd Perry Joubert, well known in Tacoma as 
Mary Cox, a prominent teacher of singing, is being wel- 
comed by music circles of Portland, Ore. 

Louise MacPherson, pianist, of New York City, has 
been successfully appearing in recitals in Pacoma and Ever- 
ett, Wash. K. M. K. 


“FLU” TURNS A MALE QUARTET 
INTO RANCH WORKERS 


Influenza Also Interferes with Opening Events of 
Season—Berkeley Musical Association Announces 
Five Concerts Will Be Given as Scheduled— 
Members of Bohemian Club Assessed 
$50 — Notes 

Oakland, Cal., November 1, 1918. 

The scourge of Spanish influenza that has swept the cast 
bay cities for the past three weeks is now decreasing, 
thanks to efficient medical and nursing aid, and presumably 
to the use of gauze masks and other precautions. The 
closing of all theatres, concert halls, churches and schools 
came into operation on October 18, at midnight, and since 
that date all concerts have been postponed or abandoned. 
Among the important ones to be postponed were the first 
cencert of the Artists’ Series and the first concert of the 
Berkeley Musical Association; also the visit of the Paris 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Manager Explains the Situation 

In the case of the popular Artists’ Series of five concerts, 
scheduled for the present season, Miss Z. W. Potter, con- 
cert manager, has sent circulars to the subscribers, from 
which the following is quoted: “The closing of all thea- 
tres, concert halls, etc., by the health authorities, for an 
indefinite period, automatically cancels the first attraction 
of the Artists’ Concert Series, scheduled for Monday even- 
ing, October 28. Lambert Murphy who was to have ap- 
peared at this concert, will be available until late No- 
vemher, and if a suitable substitute for Yolando Méré can 
be found, this first attraction of the series will suffer only 
a slight postponement. Otherwise Lucy Gates and the 
Trio de Lutéce will of necessitv become the first attraction 
and another concert will be incorporated into the series 
at a later date in the spring.” 


Berkeley Musical Association Announcements 


The Berkeley Musical Association announces that the 
necessity of calling off its first concert will not interfere 
with the schedule of five concerts for the series, as agreed 
with the subscribers. It is probable that a fifth coricert, 
to replace the one cancelled on October 15, will be intro- 
duced in the spring. Negotiations are now being made 
for an artist to fill out the season. There was great dis- 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


appointment at the postponement of the first concert, for 
the artists programmed were Anna Fitziu, soprano, and 
Andres de Segurola, baritone, with Emil J. Polak at the 
piano. This month Eddy Brown is to appear, if all goes 
well, and the Trio de Lutéce will give the January concert. 
Pablo Casals is the attraction for February, and Mabel 
Garrison for April. 


Stella Jelica Ready for Concert Season 


Stella Jelica, an Oakland coloratura soprano, will open 
her concert season with a recital in San Francisco this fall. 
Fcr several months Mme, Jelica has been studying with 
Jean Criticos, the well known vocal teacher, who opened 
a studio for the summer on this side of the bay. 


Julian R. Waybur Moves to San Francisco 


Julian R. Waybur, the well known piano teacher, has 
opened a studio at 3065 Jackson street, San Francisco, He 
is a member of the council of the Berkeley Musical Asso- 
ciation, also secretary of that organization. Mr. and Mrs. 
Waybur have made their home in Berkeley for many years, 
Mrs. Waybur being one of the leading spirits of the De- 
fenders’ Club of that city. 


Notes 


The men who made up the University Extension Quartet 
started out on a tour of the state. At Monterey the influ- 
enza germ deflected them from their course, and they went 
to work on a ranch! When the ban is lifted the concert 
tour will be resumed. The singers are Bayard T. Robley, 
Edward Richardson, Jerome Porter, and Harold Proctor. 

Death recently claimed Henry van der Burgh, aged thirty, 
a French horn player in the Municipal Band. He died at 
his home, of pneumonia induced by Spanish influenza. 

A large number of Oakland men are members of San 
Francisco's historic organization, the Bohemian Club. So 
many have been called to war or war work that an assess- 
ment of $50 for every member has been made to pay ex- 
penses, and it is said some of the members threaten to 
resign rathed than pay it. Hence “the few writers and art- 
ists will probably fade from the domain of the painted 
owl und leave the millionaires in sole control.” Why not 
assess the millionaires and leave the few artists and writ- 
ers alone? 

The population of Oakland is now placed at 285,113, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the Chamber of Commerce, 
October, 1918. Berkeley has 76.861 and Alameda 34,250. 
This should be of interest to artists who contemplate visit- 
ing the east bay cities during the coming season. 

An interesting recital was given by the students of Lydia 
Sturtevant recently at her studio in Berkeley. A program 
including classic and modern vocal selections was given. 
Those who took part were Esther Williams, Amy Green- 
well, Mignon Lavrille, Gertrude Haunschild, Dorothy 
Lightner, Mary Donnelly, Marian Platt, Margaret Taylor, 
Marian Schmidt, Daisy Marchant, Gladys Ginaca. Lillian 
Simonson acted as accompanist. 

Open air services in the tennis court of the First Pres- 
byterian Church have been held the last two Sunday morn- 
ings. Clarence Eddy led the singing and the new chorus 
choir rendered musical numbers, removing their masks for 
the singing. Each member of the congregation wore a 
mask and the men did not remove their hats. 

“Bring vour chair or blanket” was the demand of the 
Swedish Baptist, Methodist, and Mission churches, which 
united in an open air service at Trestle Glen, last Sunday 
afternoon. E. A. T. 





REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 


JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, CINCINNATI 


“A Method for Pipe Organ,” Clarence Eddy 


A name as widely known as that of Clarence Eddy is the 
best recommendation possible on the cover of an organ 
method. During the past thirty years, if not longer, Clar- 
ence Eddy has been playing the organ in church and con- 
cert hall all over the continent of America as well as in 
England and France. There are no mysteries in organ 
constriction for him and there are ro styles of organ 
music unknown to him. He has experienced all the diffi- 
culties that beset the pathway of the organist and he knows 
what it feels like to wear the laurel crown of victory at 
the end of the long struggle for recognition. It is there- 
fore safe to say that an organ method compiled and con- 
structed by as eminent a master of the art of organ play- 
ing as Clarence Eddy is, must meet with an instant and 
a permanent success. It consists of two volumes contain- 
ing 100 lessons in all, The first fifteen lessons are devoted 
almost exclusively to the pedals, which are of course the 
first obstacles the student has to master when he leaves 
the pianc and goes to the organ bench. No one knows 
better than Clarence Eddy the supreme importance of over- 
coming the sympathy between the left hand and the feet, 
which makes the young organist act as awkwardly as the 
beginner on a bicycle acts when he attempts to pull the 
falling machine up straight instead of turning towards the 
fall. Fifteen lessons are all too scanty at best. No doubt 
the wise téacher will return again and again to these pedal 
studies even when the pupil is far on with the other por- 
tions of the method. Almost every lesson, except at the 
beginning of the book, is relieved with excerpts from the 
works of composers, great and lesser. Bach justly holds 
the most conspicuous place in the method, not because this 
new method is designed especially as a preparation for 
Bach, but because the mastery of Bach’s style and technic 
figures is the best way to become a modern organist. The 
preface says: 

These one hundred lessons for the organ are designed especially 
for students who have already acquired a sound knowledge of the 
rudiments of music, and who are familiar with the key signatures, 
the construction of major and minor scales, elementary harmony, 
etc., and who have obtained eae mg in playing all the major, minor 
and chromatic scales, etc., upon the piano—in other words, a mastery 


of finger technic covered y the third or fourth grades of piano 
playing, without which it would be impossible to develop any great 
degre ‘of skill upon the organ. 

In these lessons considerable space has been allotted to the use 
of both feet in pedal playing, thee correct position of the pupil at 
the organ, the wee t of the bench, etc., the free and independent 
use of both feet in playing the pedals, the employment of both 
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toe and Paree’ the vastons kinds of touch and the paramount impor- 
tance of a then ak legato. The combination of pedal and manual 
playing is ~ up, “and a study of rhythm, accentuation and 
phrasing is particular attention. 

A table an “description of the various stops and mechanical acces- 
sories to be found in the most modern organs will be seen, together 
with numerous examples connected with the selection and use of 
those stops, couplers, etc. The proper management of the swell 
pedals, the use and abuse of the tremulant and the different methods 
onpeored for playing with expression. 

ractical examples are given in hymn tune playing, trio playing, 
etc., dignity of style, taste of registration, the means for o Jain 
the greatest variety of effects upon the organ, as contrasted wit 
those employed upon the piano. 

Unusual attention has been paid to the important subject of 
phrasing, and many practical illustrations are given. 

There are a few misprints in the volumes such as are 
usually found in the first edition of an extended work. 

For instance, the eighth note that comes in the left hand 
part of the Saint-Sacns fantasie, on page 208 of Volume 1, 
should be E natural, not D natural, The toccata begin- 
ning on page 164 of the same volume has several misprints. 
Perhaps it would be as well to add in the next edition 
that the toccata is abridged. The original is fully one- 
third longer. It is doubtful if G. Franc was the composer 
of the famous hymn tune known as “Dundee,” which is 
found on page 134 of Volume II. The Geneva Psalter 
was published by Calvin in 1542 and enlarged in 1562. 
Franc had nothing to do with this Psalter except to teach 
the tunes. The history is too long for insertion here. No 
doubt the composer, William Croft, is meant on page 135, ’ 
where the name of Craft is twice found. Croft became 
organist of St. Ann’s, Soho, London, in 1700, and his well 
known hymn is named after his church. 

_ Lowell Mason’s tune called “Bethany” (see page 144) 
is usually given in 6-8 time. No doubt the 4-4 rhythm 
gives the familiar “Nearer, My God, to Thee” a more a 
stately measure, but it robs it of the lilt that has made 
it famous. : 

The_engraving, paper and printing of “A Method for 
Pipe Organ” are all of the very best. The work is a mon- 
ument to the venerable organist and a great credit to the 
publishers. 












Laurel Nemeth to Sing Mana-Zucca Songs 

Laurel Nemeth, the well known soprano, appeared at a 
Globe concert recently. She sang a group of Mana-Zucca 
songs, “If Flowers Could Speak,” “A-Whispering” and 
“Star of Gold,” with the composer at the piano. She will 
be heard in a recital later in the season. 
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